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Family Life in Lower and Middle Class Homes 


CARSON McGUIRE 
The University of Texas 


Family life has a distinctive influence upon 
the things, persons, and ideas we perceive, upon 
our attachments (cathexes), and upon our valu- 
ations of experience. For this reason, varia- 
tions in family background result in different 
learning situations. The life style of the home 
sets limits upon the kinds of reality testing and 
insights a young person may experience and 
upon the selection of models for identification 
and imitation. 

Life style for the great majority of Americans 
tends to vary according to socioeconomic status 
of husband and wife, and whether or not 
they are middle or lower class in participation 
and reputation. Hence, through systematic 
variations in perceptual and valuation experi- 
ences in family life, children and youth seem 
to learn somewhat different motives and ways 
of behaving, ideas and beliefs, attitudes and 
values. Were it not for the influence of the 
school and other institutions, as well as the age- 
mate societies in each community, the discrep- 
ancies would be even greater than they actu- 
ally are. 

The present paper is a preliminary report 
upon systematic differences in life style among 
lower and middle class families. Interview data 
gathered by field workers? have been-explored 
for social, cultural, and psychological variables 
to be considered. The data are from family 
members in homes of two Texas communities, 
one of ten thousand people and the other over 
a hundred thousand. 

The sampling has been according to “‘status 
areas” identified as “high” and “low” by a panel 
of judges in each place. The families included 

The second of a sexies of four papers summarizing mate- 
rial upon Social Status and the Family presented at the 
Thirteenth Annual Groves Conference, April, 1950. 

1 Warner, W. Lloyd; Meeker, Marchia; and Eells, Ken- 
neth, Social Class in America, Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, 1949. 

2 The writer wishes to express his thanks to his co- 
workers, including George D. White, John W. Sutton, Ruth 


D. Isley, Lola M. Tullos, and others who have taken part 
in various aspects of the study. 
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in each sample probably are upper-middle and 
lower-lower in terms of acceptance in the com- 
munity status-structure. The inference has been 
confirmed by calculation of status indices based 
upon occupation, source of income, dwelling 
area, and house type. The clear distinction in 
status between the two sets of sample families 
serves to point up discrepancies and to facilitate 
identification of potential variables. 

Three operations are to be summarized. 
First, the primary data are to be illustrated. Sec- 
ond, social and cultural differences are to be dis- 
cussed. Finally, some psychological factors are 
to be explored. 


INTERVIEW DATA FROM A LOWER CLASS HOME 


Primary data have been gathered by focused 
interviews® with mothers, supplemented by talks 
with other family members. A focused inter- 
view is illustrated below by a portion of an 
original record from one field worker. She is 
one of four who visited twenty-four homes in 
three of the lowest-placed areas of Textown, the 
smaller community. The field worker (FWK) 
seeks to “nudge” the informant, Mrs. P (INF), 
into talking about family dynamics, child-rear- 
ing, beliefs and value-apprehensions. Unfortu- 
nately, only excerpts from an original inter- 
view can be presented. 


FWK: “You have a large family to care for, Mrs. 
P.” 

INF: “Woman, I got seb’n to wash and arn and 
cook fer now and it keeps me busy. I been a wantin’ 
to get up to school to talk to the teachers but I don’t 
never have no time. I visit the sick for the church once 
a week. They is so much sickness now they oughta 
close the school. I visited one fambly yesterday where 
they wuz fifteen people in one house sick. Me an’ my 
husband went in one house to visit the sick last week; 
an’ woman, that lady was scared to death—’fraid she 
was gonna die. She wanted us to pray for her. You 
see some folks that gits scared ever time they gits sick. 


3 Merton, Robert K., and Kendall, Patricia L., ‘The 
Focused Interview,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 1946, 
$1, 541-557. 
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I jes told her we couldn't do no good prayin’ if she 
didn’t have no faith. Prayin’ don’t do no good ‘less 
you believe. The Lord says, ‘Ask and you shall re- 
ceive.’ But you gotta have faith. But we got down on 
our knees besides the bed and, while wuz down a 
prayin’, the preacher came in.” 

FWK: “The woman got better?” 

INF: “Oh, yes, she got better.” 

FWK: “You go into the homes of people who 
have diseases yet you and your family have not been 
sick.” 

INF: “Oh, no, I been blessed. I jes pray alla time 
for the Lord to cover me with His blood. He helps. 
Me and my whole fambly ain’t been sick this whole 
year.” 

...A little girl about four years of age came into 
the room. She crawled into her mother’s lap. When 
I said, “Hello,” she ducked her head and didn’t 
answer. 

INF: “This is Patsy. She ain’t very big for her age. 
She’s the only one of my girls that I raised on the 
breast and she didn’t get weaned until she was two 
years old. My girls wuz bottle babies and my boys 
wuz breast babies.” 

FWK: “Any special reason why your boys took 
the breast and the girls the bottle?” 

INF: “Yes, woman, I wuz jes goin’ on fifteen 
years old when my first one wuz born. She wuz a girl. 
I didn’t know nothin’ about raisin’ babies then. I 
didn’t have no milk and the pore thing nearly starved 
to death ’fore I found out what was the matter. Then, 
when my boys came along, I wuz older and had a 
plenty milk. All my kids is been healthy ‘cept Emma 
—she’s allus had head trouble.” 

FWK: “You prayed for her?” 

INF: “Oh yes, and she got better. But she can’t 
learn in school. None of my kids don’t care much 
about school. I reckon they come by it natcher’l. Me 
and their daddy didn’t never go far in school. I wuz 
in about the fifth and he went to the sixth grade.” .. . 

FWK: “You have some older children out of 
school now, don’t you?” 

INF: “Two is married. Girls is better off married 
young. It gits ‘em over fool’s hill—they don’t git into 
trouble then. And my big boy is workin’ with his 
daddy on the highway.” .. . 

FWK: “Oh, I’m sure large families must be a lot 
of fun as well as a responsibility.” 

INF: “Yeah, but woman, I don’t want no more. I 
jes pray that I don’t have no more. I’m in the change 
and sometimes I go crazy and feel so bad I can’t take 
care of them I got. An’ it takes so much to feed ’em. 
Lord, how they eat; I can’t fill em up.” ... 

. . . For the second time the mother told the little 
girl, “Git down outta my lap an’ go out an’ play, 
Patsy.” Patsy hesitated and finally walked out. 

INF: “You know, I been married twenty-three 
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years and this week is the first time in all that time 
me and my husband has slept in a bed without a kid 
or two in the bed with us. But we're jes gittin’ too 
old to rest like that, and this last one is the kickin’est 
one of 'em all. So we jes got her a bed of her own. 
It ain’t verra purty but we jes had t’'do somethin’.” 

FWK: “I'm sure you are enjoying that new free- 
dom. Does your little girl object to the change?” 

INF: “Well, she don’t raise no fuss. We jes usu- 
ally wait till she goes to sleep an’ put her in her 
own bed.” 

FWK: 
wetting?” 

INF: “Some of ‘em does and some don’t. Most of 
my kids quit about two (years). That’s one good 
thing about havin’ ’em sleep with us. When they 
begin to stir around, me and my husband would tend 
to em.” 

FWK: “You put them on the pot?” 

INF: “Yessum; well, no’em. Most of the time we 
didn’t have no pot. We jes took ’em out, ‘less it was 
bad winter time.” . 


“You don’t have any trouble with bed- 


Sufficient interview excerpts have been pre- 
sented to illustrate the potentiality of the ma- 
terial for an analysis of cultural patterns when 
collated with other data. Lower class subsys- 
tems of behavior are governed at least in part 
by the cognitive expectations, appreciative stand- 
ards, and moral values illustrated in the fore- 
going interview material. Caught within a web, 
a human being either reacts to such norms or 
internalizes the value-orientations into the 
superego aspect of the personality. Some of 
the social learning processes involved have been 
discussed elsewhere by Davis and Havighurst.‘ 


VARIATIONS IN LIFE STYLE 


Werte it possible to reproduce additional 
interviews in the lower class homes and a paral- 
lel series from a middle class sample, certain 
similarities as well as systematic differences 
would become evident. For example, the bio- 
logical life cycle is an inevitable element in 
shaping the roles and expectations of family 
members, both parents and children. The inter- 
pretations placed upon what is desirable, the 
limits placed upon interaction with other people, 
and the psychological impact upon the indi- 


Davis, Allison, and Havighurst, Robert J., Father of 
the Man, Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 1947. 
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vidual family member, however, tend to vary 
according to family background. 

Certain value-attitudes seem to be held in 
common by most mothers, although they may 
not be put into practice in the same way. For 
instance, the positive attitude toward cleanliness 
usually is expressed, even by the lower class 
mother who says, “You see how they mess up 
.the house. They put their dirty feet on this 
sofa till it’s filthy.” The desire for acceptance 
by other people may be a factor, however, es- 
pecially when the field worker responds posi- 
tively to what the informant has to say. 

The most apparent discrepancies, through the 
whole range of middle and lower class inter- 
views, appear to be associated with socioeco- 
nomic factors. As an explanatory variable, 
though, amount of income is not independent 
of other variables in the situation. A propor- 
tion of salaried white-collar families actually 
have fewer dollars coming into the home than 
do lower class households, especially where 
there are a number of wage-earners. The crucial 
factor seems to be how money is employed and 
how credit is managed to achieve a way of liv- 
ing, as well as its cultural symbols, through 
time, 

The so-called social conformity which marks 
the middle class home appears to be a function 
of three factors which operate to counteract 
immediate impulse gratification. Representa- 
tions of “conditional love,” of “anticipatory 
fear,” and of “instrumental goals” afe found 
time and time again in the interview data. Each 
of these elements is to be discussed briefly. 

A conditional element in giving and with- 
holding affection seems to serve to foster striv- 
ing behavior in members of middle class 
families. In time, it modifies romantic love at- 
titudes in the routine of daily living. It is per- 
petuated because the “‘conditional love” of the 
parent, rather than approval of specific per- 
formances, usually reinforces learning to be re- 
sponsible, to achieve, to postpone gratification, 
and other values by the child. Clues such as 
the following appear in the interviews. 


INF: “I think a woman should stay attractive for 
her husband. In fact, I’ve had a change of heart just 
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recently. I decided he was giving more than I was.” 

FWK: ‘How do you mean?” 

INF: “Well, he had bought us the new house, and 
a refrigerator, and the new car within a few months. 
Of course he likes them too, but actually they were 
for the girls and me. The car was all mine. I just 
decided I was going to do my job better. About four 
o'clock every afternoon I go in and take a bath and 
put on a fresh dress. You know, I think men like to 
come home to a fresh looking wife.” 

FWK: “And a smiling one?” 

INF: “I do that too. I just decided I had better be 
my best self for my family instead of grumbling. I 
never grumble now and I try to show my better self 
always.” 


Mutual regard and well-being are not neces- 
sarily conditional upon “doing one’s job” and 
“getting ahead” among families in the two 
lower class samples. For example, one field 
worker has reported after long observation of a 
husband and wife: 


Mrs. D has been seen with a black eye more than 
once. “Bob and I had a bitter battle,” she remarks 
unabashed. ‘He gets to drinking and tries to beat me 
up. He’s always sorry the next day,” she says. 

Apparently Mrs. D is not unhappy with her lot. 
She seems to be gay, friendly, generous, and vows, “I 
love Bob most dearly.”” He in turn, though often surly 
and ugly in mood, is surprisingly well-informed on 
many subjects and tells the children delightful stories 
in which the animals talk in different voices and do 
surprising things. He neglects both wife and children 
for weeks on end and then will take them for a few 
days while she goes visiting her kinfolk, caring for 
them as efficiently as she. 

Yet he is given to making remarks such as calling 
his wife “an old bitch” or telling the whole family, 
“I hate you, I wish you all would die.” “He doesn’t 
mean it though,” confides Mrs. D. 


The “anticipatory fear” element has to do 
with acceptance outside the home. Excerpts 
from interviews in upper-middle class house- 
holds illustrate the influence of the reference 
group in awakening an adjustive anxiety which 
motivates and inhibits the range of class-typed 
behavior. 

“After ten years of married life, I have discovered 
you can’t always go by what your husband says. His 
mind is easy to change depending upon what others 
think. If I'm attractive to others, I'm attractive to 
him.” 

“And do you know, the club sent out a letter say- 
ing, ‘Please do not bring out-of-town people more 
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than the allotted times’? I was very embarrassed for I 
knew they meant me! We've only been in the club a 
short time!” 

“Everyone needs to be needed. And some people, 
women in particular, have this gratified by being 
needed by the family. Well, after twenty odd years, 
she is no longer needed by the family and her com- 
plete life is gone. If she replaced her family by other 
varied interests, she would never feel this vacuum and 
as a result she would keep alert, perhaps right up to 
the last.” 


It should be noted that the last informant 
was a married woman in her early thirties. 
Concern about the future is not an infrequent 
aspect of the “anticipatory fear” phenomenon. 
The adjustive anxiety evoked and the range of 
ego-involvement tend to differ from those found 
among members of conforming lower class 
families. Concerns of lower class mothers would 


seem to be more immediate, at least in the typi- 


cal case. 

Focus upon future status and role inevitably 
brings a goal-directed element into feeling, 
thought, and action. In fact, a middle-class 
person usually finds it difficult to think other 
than in terms of goals and purposes. Even a 
wife and mother has “instrumental goals” un- 
derlying her behavior in the home. 

“I feel that the main job of a housewife is more 
than keeping the house clean. She is also called on to 
keep her family—her children—proud of her. If the 
children are proud of her and of their home enough 
to want their friends to come home with them, it will 
give them a sense of security. For her to be just a 
housekeeper, no matter how spic-and-span she keeps 
the house, is not enough.” 


Middle class mothers place great emphasis 
upon their children attaining an education. 
Sometimes education is regarded as an end in 
itself ; more often, though, it is looked upon as 
a means whereby boys and girls retain 
their “place” or “better themselves.” On the 
other hand, the majority of lower class mothers 
are usually ambivalent. 

“Our oldest boy is in the seventh grade this year 
and doing pretty well, too, except in biology. Me and 
my husband can’t help him, but his uncle can. He 
finished the ninth. We hope Joe will finish high 
school, but I don’t know. He wants to go with the 
girls now; and, if his pants or shirt have a patch even 
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the size of a thumb-nail, he won't wear them. Be- 
tween Friday and Monday I had to wash and iron 
four pairs of pants and shirts. I told him just this 
morning if he was going to be so particular he could 
just quit school, get himself a job, and help out a 
little. I just can’t spend all my time washing and iron- 
ing for one.” 


CHILD-REARING PATTERNS 


The aforementioned elements —“‘conditional 
love,” “‘anticipatory fear,” and “instrumental 
goals’”—seem to operate in the child-rearing 
patterns of the middle class when compared 
with the lower samples. Class differences in 
child-rearing already have been reported by 
Davis and Havighurst,® among others, with re- 
gard to feeding and weaning, toilet training, 
and parental expectations. The Texas data, 
from both the larger and smaller communities, 
tend to coincide with previous findings with 
some differences which suggest further inquiry. 

Middle class mothers all have their babies in 
a hospital; lower class mothers, especially the 
lower-lower, are delivered at home. For ex- 
ample, in the Centex studies, one set of fifteen 
mothers had thirty-two children born in hospi- 
tals under doctor’s care. A comparable set of 
fifteen white lower class mothers had seventy 
children, only nine of whom were born in 
hospitals (four in charity wards). In the Tex- 
town interviews, remarks like the following are 
found when lower class mothers talk. 

“My babies wuz all borned at home.” “All my 
babies but one was born at home.” “Ma was here and 
helped when the first two came. My sister, sister-in- 
law, and neighbors helped when the others were de- 
livered.” “I didn’t have no trouble with any of them 
and hardly knew they was being born.” “There's 
nothing like a good mid-wife to ‘catch’ the babies 
when they come.” 


Timing of weaning and feeding tend to vary 
according to the number of children a mother 
has had. Some of the mothers in each of the 
samples have reported that the younger children 
in the family were weaned at a later age. Cur- 
rent pediatric views may influence the middle 


5 Davis, Allison, and Havighurst, Robert J., ‘‘Social 
Class and Color Differences in Child-Rearing,’’ American 
Sociological Review, 1946, 11, 698-710. 
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class mothers, whereas the lower class mothers 
say “I’ve got to be at home anyway” and “‘It’s 
less trouble.” Few babies in the higher status 
homes studied have been breast fed, and not for 
more than four months. On the other hand, 
four of five of the lower class babies were breast 
fed—some for a considerable period of time. 


“He just weaned hisself.” ‘He got big and the 
next one was on the way.” “I just let ‘em suck as 
long as they wanted to. I'd heard as long as I had 
one ‘a-sucking, I couldn’t get that-a-way, but I was 
sure fooled.” “I nursed them until I thought they 
was old enough to wean. Mostly there was another 
one on the way. I had lots of trouble. The best thing 
to do is to put ‘black stuff’.on my dinners. I rubbed 
it from the stove lid.” 


Although early accomplishment of bladder 
and bowel control generally is anticipated by the 
middle class mothers, there seems to be a tend- 
ency to defer training to a later age among 
the younger children. Many lower class moth- 
ers report an early age for the first one or two 
children but they have less time for and less 
concern about later ones. 

“My first one I started when he was born. Some- 
times I held him on the pot while he nursed. I 
spanked him, but he wasn’t broken until he was eight- 
een months old.” “I just let ’em learn each other.” 
“I started training mine when they was about six 
months old, but something always happened or I was 
just too busy. The younger ones was about three years 
old before they finally got broke.” ‘The older ones 
help the younger ones.” ‘Sometimes we just push ’em 
out the door.” 


The middle class mothers are opposed to 
physical punishment as a method of control. 
Disapproval and deprivation of some privilege, 
or being banished to a room, seem to establish 
an early set for the “conditional love’ and 
“anticipatory fear” mechanisms. A few moth- 
ers consciously set out to establish themselves 
as a model for learning through identification 
and imitation. 

“I don’t know—but the picture the child has of the 
home as a whole, and you, as a mother and house- 
wife, is important. You can hire others to keep the 
house, but you can’t hire anyone to take the place of 
a mother in the home. One of the most important 
things is the model the woman sets... . Example is 
half of teaching.” 
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Punishment in the lower class home tends to 
be inconsistent, at least from the field workers’ 
points of view. One group of observers has in- 
cluded this summary, “For a thing that is funny 
one time, the lower class child may be whipped 
the next. They are whipped so much, they lose 
their fear of it and come to expect it for almost 
anything.” As one might surmise, there has 
been no opportunity to record the actual con- 
sistency of reward and punishment, of approval 
and disapproval, in the middle class homes. 

Alternate loving and “fazing,’”’ that is, pet- 
ting and then slapping a child ‘to toughen him 
up,” are not infrequent mechanisms which go 
along with shaming, ridiculing, and whipping 
in the lower class home. Passages such as the 
following are to be found in lower class inter- 
views. 

* “IT whup ’em with a belt when they git out of 
hand.” “Whipping’s the best way. I usually save up 
until they need it bad and then give ‘em a good one.” 


“They usually build up to one.” “I jest got through 
whippin’ that one. She jest needed a good strappin’.” 


Differences in value-orientations are implicit 
in much of the above field data. Many times 
the interviewer elicits only what the informant 
believes ‘“‘ought to be.” At other times the 
field worker obtains a word picture of the sub- 
ject’s “perceived world.” Finally, there are in- 
stances when the words and actions of the in- 
formant and others present convey ‘“‘what really 
is.” Systematic variations in beliefs and ideas, 
and in underlying value-attitudes are to be ex- 
amined again in subsequent papers.® 


A TENTATIVE ANALYSIS 


When reward and punishment, approval and 
disapproval, and other reinforcing mechanisms 
are invoked, the outcome of learning is socializa- 
tion. The foregoing data demonstrate the 
probability that the life styles of middle and 
lower class homes provide somewhat different 
experiential contexts. Consequently there are 
predictable differences not only in discrimina- 
tions and generalizations but also in opportuni- 


® ‘Conforming, Mobile, and Divergent Families’’ and 
‘“Family and Age-Mates in Personality Formation."’ 








ties for reality testing and models for imitative 
identification. 

A strong case has been made for class-typed 
discrepancies in perceptual experiences, in ca- 
thectic attachments, and in value-apprehensions. 
In the typical middle and lower class families, 
patterned orientations toward the external world 
and toward one’s self appear. Earlier drives 
are shaped into more enduring need-disposi- 
tions. The majority of lower class children 
learn that gratifications and deprivations are 
immediate, or unpredictable if postponed. 
Most middle class children learn that approval 
and disapproval extend over a longer period of 
time and that consequences have to be taken 
into account. 

Learned need-dispositions are modified by 
ego-involvement with persons, ideas, and things, 
as well as by a more generalized adjustive 
anxiety regarding the approval and disapproval 
of one’s behavior. Larger lower class families, 
especially when adults other than parents also 
are in the home, make for greater diffuseness. 
On the other hand, attachments leading to ego- 
involvement among middle class children are 
restricted by a smaller family circle and by 
closer supervision. Hence “conditional love” 
has a greater opportunity to operate in the mo- 
tive system, In addition, adjustive anxiety has a 
sharper focus both inside and outside the home. 
“Anticipatory fear’ becomes an added miotive 
for conformity. 

Conformity to expectations is facilitated by 
value-internalizations which take the form of 
self-discipline. “Instrumental goals” not only 
seem to make behavior rational but also simplify 
selection among potential gratifications, models 
and ego-ideals, and acceptable patterns of be- 
havior. The middle class “I do this so that 
so-and-so will happen” is quite a different ori- 
entation than the lower class “I wanted to do it, 
so I did it.” 

Too much emphasis, however, can be placed 
upon class-typing of family life, of child-rearing 
patterns, and of consequent socialization and 
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orientation of family members. Exploration of 
data on family dynamics suggests that at least 
two variables be taken into account. First, there 
are variations in the nature and degree of ca- 
thectic attachments, especially in the mother- 
child relationship. Some mothers at both class 
levels keep their feelings detached, whereas oth- 
ers become involved in their contacts with their 
children. The mother’s ego-involvement with 
her child has a good deal to do with both the 
acceptance or rejection of impulses and the ap- 
proval or disapproval of behavior, especially 
that having to do with sexuality, aggression, 
and affiliation with age-mates. 

A second element is manner and consistency 
of control. Some mothers support their off- 
spring and provide guidelines while others sys- 
tematically manipulate the child’s environment 
and impose demands upon behavior. A sup- 
portive mother may be overtly consistent yet 
covertly distressed about certain aspects of her 
child’s learning and performance. A manipula- 
tive mother may be inconsistent in that she ap- 
pears to permit choices which, in reality, do not 
exist. More often than not, though, a high 
degree of ego-involvement and manipulative 
control—consistent or inconsistent—appears in 
middle class families with few children or with 
regard to first children of lower class mothers. 


SUMMARY 


Emphasis has been placed upon differences 
in life style, child-rearing patterns, and resultant 
socialization and orientation in middle and 
lower class families. Focused interview data 
have been explored for variables underlying 
such differences. Family life in the middle class 
appears to be influenced by “‘conditional love,” 
“anticipatory fear,” and “instrumental goals.” 
A tentative step has been taken toward an analy- 
sis of social learning and consequent motiva- 
tional orientations to explain class-typed varia- 
tions. Exploration of data upon family dy- 
namics, however, provides a warning that other 
kinds of variables also are operating. 
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Psychiatric and Religious Aspects of 
Marriage Problems 


ROBERT P. ODENWALD, M.D., F.A.P.A. 
Director, Child Center, Catholic University of America 


As we analyze the nature and purpose of 
marriage, all of us must admit that the funda- 
mental objective reason for marriage obviously 
is the propagation of the human race. We 
know, too, that marriage affords an opportunity 
for close conjugal comradeship, for the expres- 
sion of mutual love between man and woman. 
Marriage also is a remedy for concupiscence. 
But there is another way in which we may look 
at marriage; namely, that marriage is a privi- 
lege, in that two human beings cooperate with 
the Divine Creator to bring forth into this life 
another human being destined to share the 
eternal bliss of Heaven. 

The family is the basic unit of society, be- 
cause from it develop the community and the 
State. If, therefore, the institution of marriage 
is disintegrating we must be prepared to find 
that society itself is also disintegrating. One 
evidence of such disintegration is found in the 
alarming statistics of the divorce rate. In 1945 
to 1948 the ratio of divorces to marriages was 
about one divorce to every three or four mar- 
riages.1 

A great many persons come to see the psy- 
chiatrist, and probably even more see the pas- 
toral counselor, because they feel that their mar- 
riage is a failure and ask why that is so. Why 
is marriage failing? Or perhaps, we may better 
phrase the question: ‘‘Why are married people 
failing ?” 

If we study modern civilization in its rela- 
tion to the Christian concept of a stable monog- 
amous marriage, a number of factors become 
apparent as disruptive to Christian marriage.? 

Since marriage is primarily a state of adult- 


1 Newman, Samuel, ‘‘Trends in Vital Statistics of Mar- 
riages and Divorces in the United States,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, vol. 12, no. 3, Summer, 1950, p. 89. See also 
American Sociological Review, June, 1950, pp. 426-429, 

2 Kothen, R. Marriage, the Great Mystery. Translated by 
E. J. Ross. (Westminster, Md., Newman Press, 1947.) 
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hood, one of the most obvious sources of mari- 
tal break-down is immaturity. Many persons 
never attain that full state of intellectual, voli- 
tional and emotional maturity which is necessary 
as a basis for a happy entrance into the married 
state. We may describe the mature man as one 
who has an equal appreciation for his spouse to 
that he has for himself; one who can and will 
accept responsibility for his own acts; one who 
has an appreciation of home life and a respect 
for authority in matters of Church and State; 
@ person upon whom one can depend. 

Of special importance is sexual maturity, that 
is, a respect, reverence and appreciation for the 
sex functions of one’s mate and of oneself. We 
are well aware of the need for a child to grow 
up in an atmosphere of healthy attitudes toward 
sex. An example of how implanting of the 
wrong attitudes towards sex and how lack of 
proper sex instruction can lead to great harm 
is shown in the case of a mother who com- 
plained of her twenty-year old daughter because, 
in contrast with other young women, she was 
apparently unable to secure ‘‘dates’’ with boy 
friends. The daughter shied away from all 
male companionship, although at the same time 
she had a strong desire to marry and raise a 
family. During the psychiatric interview, the 
daughter became emotionally disturbed and 
shouted to her mother, ‘““When I was fourteen 
years old, you warned me to keep away from 
men because they would only get me into 
trouble; they would give me bad disease and 
would make me pregnant, just for selfish mo- 
tives of their own. I believed you and obeyed 
you sincerely. Now after all these years how 
can I change?” 

All of us are familiar with cases of boys and 
girls who come home from a social evening to 
be subjected to an exacting and inquisitive ex- 
amination by their parents, who demand 
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“Where were you? With whom did you go 
out? What did you do?” Keeping a vigilant 
watch over their children’s behavior both in- 
side and outside the home, these parents imply 
in their interrogations an 4 priori suspicion that 
the youngster has probably done something 
wrong. A wise policy would be to induce the 
child to talk freely and honestly about his rela- 
tions with the other sex and then, if necessary, 
to help him, understandingly and tactfully, to 
see what is wrong or dangerous. 

The approach to sex instruction, as an early 
preparation for marriage, should be positive, 
and should imply that sex in itself is beautiful, 
a gift from God whereby man and woman co- 
operate with Him in the mystifying, beautiful 
work of creation. Woman is a shrine wherein 
man deposits the precious seed quickened by 
the touch of God into a new life, a new indi- 
vidual, Marital union becomes a oneness that 
is not only of the bodies but also of the spirit, 
a oneness that in marriage is blessed in the eyes 
of God. The culminating goal of sex becomes 
not a momentary, frenzied pleasure, but a con- 
stellation made brilliant by a new relationship, 
mother, father and the newly created infant. 

It is unfortunate that many couples become 
only sexually infatuated and miss the real mean- 
ing and purpose of married life. Often they 
have too short a courtship. A great deal of 
the unhappiness of young married couples could 
be avoided if the man and woman contemplat- 
ing marriage had to undergo a course of instruc- 
tion lasting from three to six months, dealing 
with the purpose and functions of marriage and 
the psychologic significance and implications of 
the marriage state. How many couples during 
the war married on a mere emotional whim and 
on a purely frivolous basis! Yet in discussing 
marital problems with clients, rarely have 
parents been found to have discouraged such 
precipitant marriages, or to have tried to make 
the couples realize that they were taking a 
very important step in being united in a holy 
and sacramental state. In the marriage of the 
average twenty-one year old boy and eighteen- 
year old girl, for example, we can hardly ex- 
pect that maturity of consideration which is 
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necessary for a holy and permanent state of 
life. No couple can be adequately prepared for 
marriage by merely one or two lectures given 
by the minister or priest. 

Today, about fifty percent of all women 
claim to be frigid; approximately twenty percent 
of men find themselves more or less impotent. 
Over and above other factors due to the strain 
and complexity of our modern times, a lack of 
proper sex education is undoubtedly the cause 
of a large percentage of such cases. By proper 
sex education we mean not merely relating the 
“facts of life” just before marriage or at the 
age of puberty, but rather, a gradual progressive 
process wherein the instruction by parents, 
school and religion are coordinated. 

As was stated, the basic fundamentals of 
sex education should be an integral part of the 
intellectual equipment of those planning to 
marry. The following case will serve to 
illustrate the point. Mr. X., a college gradu- 
ate, explained that after five years of marriage 
his wife had never conceived. The history re- 
vealed that Mr. and Mrs. X. had never received 
any kind of sex instruction. The initial at- 
tempts at intercourse after their marriage were 
described by Mrs. X. to her husband as “very 
painful,” and the husband henceforth used 
substitutes for intercourse. The husband and 
wife found mutual embraces of a pseudo-inter- 
course very pleasant and thought that this, then, 
was the fulfillment of all sexual activity and 
satisfaction in marriage. On pastoral advice, 
they sought the counsel of a physician. A 
simple instruction on the mechanics of marital 
intercourse was sufficient to resolve the problem. 
Such an example as this one will emphasize 
again the necessity for proper sex education 
before marriage. 

Religiously mixed marriages pose a special 
problem. Although it may be agreed upon 
before marriage that each one shall practice his 
or her own religion in freedom, nevertheless, 
such basic differences in religion are of their 
very nature apt to cause disturbance and anxiety 
later on in marital and family life. Perhaps no 


8 Weiss, Edward and English, O. Spurgeon. Psychoso- 
matic Medicine. (Philadelphia, Saunders, Sth ed., 1949.) 
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knowledge or truths are so emotionally charged 
as religious ones. In a mixed marriage two per- 
sons have entirely different attitudes on the very 
basic concepts of life, that is, religious con- 
cepts. Although they may love one another 
greatly, these basic concepts are apt to influence 
their way of thinking and acting in even the 
very ordinary decisions and activities of every- 
day life. It is understandable that there may be 
trouble later on. It is, for example, to be ex- 
pected that a deeply religious person can be- 
come tense and extremely fearful for the salva- 
tion of the soul of his or her spouse. I have 
often heard the child of a mixed marriage 
anxiously ask, “What will happen to Mother 
(or Dad) when she (or he) dies?” A very 
intelligent boy studying his catechism with his 
non-Catholic mother, remarked to her, ‘You 
would certainly not want anybody to teach me 
something that isn’t true, would you?” He con- 
tinued, ‘Mother I have never seen you go to 
Mass or to confession or to Holy Communion. 
Isn’t that a mortal sin?” The mother, much 
disturbed, could find no suitable answer for 
her son. Another lad, a child of a mixed’ mar- 
riage, refused to go to the parochial school be- 
cause when there he felt a fear that his father, 
being of a different religion from his own, 
might not go to heaven. We know of other 
cases where the non-Catholic party fulfilled his 
obligation by sending the child to the parochial 
school, but at the same time, by continual 
criticism, influenced the child against the school 
and against the teaching Sisters. Often non- 
Catholic parents, unable to understand the rites 
of the Church, will resent the demands of the 
Church, such as observance of fast days, and 
attendance at confession and Mass, and the 
Catholic parent in such a mixed marriage, to 
keep peace in the family, will allow himself or 
herself to be drawn away from these Catholic 
practices. Many of these Catholics come to the 
psychiatrist’s office as clients because their happi- 
ness has been shattered on the rocks of religious 
differences. A mixed marriage thus can menace 
the psychological and emotional harmony and 
unity of husband and wife. 

Another factor helping to bring about the 
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breakdown of marriage is the so-called ‘“emanci- 
pation of woman.” In the Bible it is written, 
“Let women be subject to their husbands as to 
the Lord” (St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
5:23). However, in our modern times some 
women, refusing to be subject, have entirely 
renounced their dependency upon man. They 
have accepted, instead, the ideal of physical and 
economic equality with man, often insisting, to 
the detriment of marital harmony, that they 
be financially independent and participate in 
materially supporting the home. 

The basic function of the married woman is 
child-bearing, one function of the marriage 
state, certainly, that cannot be assumed by the 
male partner. We have shortened our traveling 
distances, we have accelerated our traveling 
speeds, but we will never be able to replace or 
te accelerate the slow, natural process of preg- 
nancy. The woman who denies herself the 
privilege and joy of motherhood, and her hus- 
band of fatherhood, is creating an unstable 
marriage. Thus many of the basic difficulties of 
modern marriage can be found in the “displace- 
ment” of woman from the functions granted her 
by God. 

Probably few women or men deny themselves 
the privilege of parenthood without expectation 
of, even longing for, parenthood sometime in 
the future. They merely postpone the event 
until such time as they have acquired sufficient 
worldly goods to pay the expense of having 
children and provide them with a proper educa- 
tion—a favorite rationalization. While they 
are acquiring the necessary means, they are at 
the same time raising their standard of living 
and they fail to lay away money for raising 
children. As postponement continues, the en- 
joyment of an unburdened household may 
lessen the desire for parenthood. Or, as some- 
times happens, when the decision is finally 
made to become parents, a frustrated Nature re- 
fuses to cooperate. Appalled at their failure, 
they may develop a serious neurotic condition, 
particularly the would-be mother who at last re- 
grets her empty arms. Each lays the onus of in- 
fertility upon the other and only a deep personal 
love can hold that marriage together. 








A peculiar manifestation of inordinate inde- 
pendence is seen in the attitude of the modern 
woman towards breast-feeding her baby. Breast- 
feeding came to be considered disfiguring and 
objectionable. By the same unfortunate token, 
physicians who did not recommend ersatz baby 
food became “old-fashioned” and unpopular. 
Such is our modern mentality that a perfectly 
natural function is considered to be outmoded! 
Yet there is not a physician worthy of his pro- 
fession who will not expatiate upon the physio- 
logic and psychologic merits of breast-feeding 
to the infant. Today parent education by phy- 
sicians and social workers is turning the tide 
the other way. Fewer women unless they are 
compelled to support the family or are engaged 
in the entertainment world are refusing their 
babies and themselves this privilege. 

The man is not without blame in failure of 
marriage, for men of these times are more im- 
mature and more emotionally dependent on 
woman than in days gone by, dependent first 
upon doting mother, later upon teachers, and 
then upon wives. Often it is suggested that the 
modern school system, with women teachers 
serving as the main instructors of boys even 
into the late years of grammar school and high 
school, may be responsible, at least in part, for 
the submissive and immature attitudes of our 
males today. 

Physiologically the two sexes are very differ- 
ent. Nature has fashioned them for the task 
to be performed. Man, stronger in shoulder, 
broader of back and of chest, with narrower 
hips, is taller and more powerful than the fe- 
male. Woman, on the other hand, is shorter, 
smaller, more frail, broad in the pelvis, and 
built to suckle the young. Regenerative organs 
in man are so fashioned that he is the aggres- 
sive one, whereas in woman these organs would 
imply that she is the submissive one. Because 
of the unity of the person, the somatic differ- 
ences also imply a psychologic difference be- 
tween the two sexes. Man is the provider; he 
accepts the responsibility for the marriage and 
for supporting his wife and family and should, 
therefore, be competent and _ responsible. 
Woman, on the other hand, is dependent, tend- 
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ing to be submissive and the domestic custodian 
of the home, It is she, for example, who is to 
care for the children and to prepare the food. 
For these reasons, she is, perhaps, the strongest 
psychologic influence in the education and the 
upbringing of the younger, coming generation. 
The functions of man and woman in raising the 
family and caring for the home overlap and are 
interchangeable in many respects. However, 
only man can become a father and only woman 
can become a mother. Each sex in itself is in- 
complete; man and woman together form a 
unity, biologically and sexually complete. 

Males and females must, as individuals, se- 
cure their eternal life, namely, the saving of 
their souls, and each must accordingly work out 
his own salvation. However, in marriage their 
unity, sexual and biological, cannot with im- 
punity be thwarted. The total surrender in 
intercourse of male and female is a surrender 
to this unity, to harmony. As the Scriptures 
say, they are “two in one flesh.” God originated 
the human race by creating one and from that 
one another: He created Adam, and, from a 
rib from Adam’s side, He fashioned Eve. From 
these two arose the entire human race; to these 
two God gave equal responsibility for the 
propagation of the human race. 

Woman has the holy duty of being the 
progenitor with man of a new generation. 
Woman is thus honored and should, as her 
right, have a position of dignity in modern 
society. However, the modern woman often re- 
jects the dignity of her femininity. It is no 
longer unusual to see a woman refuse the 
courtesy of entering a room before a man or of 
having a man offer her his seat in a public con- 
veyance, feeling that it is an emphasis of her 
weak femininity. She desires equality of salary 
and work in our modern world. So-called 
“feminists” are over-proud of the economic 
emancipation of woman. They are happy to be 
in an income bracket equal to, or superior to, 
that of their male competitors, and to be de- 
livered from “pots and pans’—the symbols of 
their slavery. Pregnancy, in contrast with scien- 
tific truth, is very often considered to be a 
sort of illness instead of the crowning period of 
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the woman’s greatest bloom. The “emanci- 
pated” mother rejects the child because the 
child takes her away from playing an active 
part in her business or social life. A genera- 
tion ago, the Catholic mother had an average 
of about six children, while the non-Catholic 
mother had an average of less than two; today, 
the Catholic mother has an average only of 
two or three children. 

The employed mother deprives herself of 
some of the greatest joys of motherhood— 
that of seeing the infant develop into childhood, 
and from childhood into adolescence. The first 
step, the first tooth, the first spoken word, the 
bump that must be kissed to make it well, all 
the heart-warming intimacies of mother and 
young child—these the employed woman dele- 
gates to some other woman, sometimes to her 
reluctant mother who finds little joy in raising 
another generation; sometimes to a needy 
woman who, however kindly, rarely gives that 
patient understanding love a little child so sorely 
needs through the formative years. Someone 
else guides the child in its thinking and its 
character building. At night, tired from a day's 
work outside, the mother prepares a hasty meal, 
packs the child or children off to bed and hopes, 
often in vain, for a restful evening after the 
chores are done. Occasionally she tries a careless 
baby-sitter and seeks the recreation she sorely 
needs. 

It is usually with the husband’s approval that 
the wife seeks employment to eke out'a salary 
inadequate to provide at once all that their 
parents enjoyed after long years of work. Often 
the husband forgets the fifty-fifty agreement and 
fails to share the burdens at home. Perhaps he 
seeks pleasure elsewhere while his wife vainly 
tries to cope with the duties at home. Moreover, 
there is always the haunting fear of another 
pregnancy, resulting in thwarted sex desires. 
Divorce is always just around the corner. 

The answer to this problem? Is it not a 
frank return to the old standards, the wife mak- 
ing the home and caring for the children, while 
the husband provides the means, putting the 
family life first and the acquiring of luxuries 
only after the husband’s success in his work 
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has brought greater remuneration? Sharing the 
joys and the trials of family life together, en- 
joying pleasures within their means, making a 
beautiful life together, enriching their love by 
enfolding their children within it, children that 
they bring up to love God and respect authority 
—this can be the road to continued married 
happiness. 

But often the average modern man coming 
home from work does not care to play with his 
children or to enter actively into family affairs. 
He prefers to be soothed and pampered, to 
have his tired brow smoothed by caressing 
hands. This modern man wants to enjoy his 
baseball game, his golf, his club, without having 
to participate in the internal activities of the 
family life. Too often he cares to see his wife 
only when she is well-coiffured, glamorized with 
lipstick and rouge, and attractively dressed. He 
dislikes being seen in public with a pregnant 
wife. He too easily repudiates the dignity of 
pregnancy, perhaps fearing that the coming 
baby will disturb the routine of his daily life 
and recreation. 

Marriages are ‘made in Heaven,”’ but so long 
as woman despises her dependence upon man 
she violates nature, The couple that is artificially 
regulating the number of their children no 
longer lives in compliance with nature. A 
woman who renounces maternity is renouncing 
perfection. The husband who does not desire 
children deprives himself of nature’s work and 
man’s achievement. No man or woman can 
fully enter into complete sexual intercourse un- 
less they are also willing to accept their re- 
sponsibility of parenthood. The net result of 
such frustrated intercourse is unhappiness, 
misery and, perhaps, eventually, a dissolution of 
the marriage. 

We have thus far been considering immatu- 
rity, mixed marriages, feminine over-emancipa- 
tion, and birth control as factors contributing 
to unhappy marriages. It is evident that the 
general breakdown in private and public moral- 
ity has had its influence on our tradition of 
monogamous marriage and led to false beliefs 
and practices. 

Sterilization deprives individuals of their 
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sexually creative functions, a deprivation which 
is unjust and wrong in the eyes of God and 
against the laws of nature. Artificial insemina- 
tion and euthanasia are further instances of ma- 
terialistic and immoral modern practices. Is it 
any wonder that modern man should pay the 
ptice in unhappiness and disintegration for so 
flagrantly disobeying the laws of God and 
of nature? What purpose can modern society 
have for ignoring or denouncing the differences 
in sex, for trying to plan parenthood by contra- 
ception, for so cleaving marital unity that today 
any slight emotional upheaval or disturbance 
can be the basis for divorce proceedings in our 
courts throughout the country ? 

Economic factors are sometimes most in- 
fluential in the success or failure of the mar- 
riage. Unquestionably, one of the results of 
World War II was that many couples were 
unable to establish their own homes because of 
the housing shortage and, by living with in- 
laws, met with unhappiness and a lack of 
balance and harmony in their marital state. 
Unfortunately, the lack of a just family wage 
has in some instances forced the woman to share 
in the earning power of the family, however 
much she has desired to stay at home. The 
growing tendency of young men and women 
in college to marry without adequate means of 
support should be heartily discouraged, for 
too often the increasing responsibilities of 
family life force them to live apart. 

Another factor in marriage failures is marital 
infidelity. Cocktail and other alcoholic parties 
lay the groundwork for this failure in marriage. 
Unstable persons very easily fall prey to tempta- 
tion. Everyone desires to please others and in 
turn to be accepted by others. Men and women 
in middle age feel proud when they are courted 
or appreciated by the other sex. Without 
sufficient reasons, many happy marriages have 
been broken only because of vanity, because 
the man wishes to be regarded as a superman 
at fifty years or a woman seeks to be desired at 
forty-five. 

It is beyond the scope of this discussion to 
attempt to mention all of the factors that make 
for unhappy marriages, but let us mention as 
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a final instance the overprotective mothers who, 
either consciously or unconsciously, destroy the 
happiness of the marriages of their children by 
their insistent demands for personal attention 
and by their oversolicitous interference in the 
private affairs of the young married couples. 
For example, in one family of twelve children 
none were able to get married because the 
mother stressed too much the children’s obliga- 
tion to give her all the care that she wanted. 
In another case we know of, an overprotective 
mother let her children marry, but, through her 
interference and constant demands, she suc- 
ceeded in getting them all separated from their 
spouses. 

In looking back over these reasons for the 
failure of marriages, it becomes apparent that 
the most important point in the solutions usually 
suggested is the straightening out of moral 
problems and the re-education of the unhappy 
couples. Any counseling presupposes insight 
into the causes of marital difficulties. Many 
people go to the psychiatrist with their marriage 
problem; yet the problem can be straightened 
out by simply helping them to regulate their 
daily conduct and thinking. 

It is possible that, in cases in which imma- 
turity is the reason for an unhappy marriage, 
some analysis procedure may do good; but 
even then the main point is to bring the 
counselee to a realization of the fact that he 
has to take himself in hand and himself correct 
whatever is amiss. 

A real appreciation of the true meaning of 
sexual intercourse between husband and wife 
is essential to a happy marriage. Intercourse is 
a basic function of the married parties and 
should be rooted in devotion to the loved one. 
Whenever there is a lack of reverence for 
womanhood and for parenthood, there can be 
nothing but delusion for both husband and 
wife. In a full and proper marriage, both 
husband and wife need the other for fulfillment 
in life. There should be unanimity of mind and 
ambition. Sex is indispensable for a happy mar- 
riage, but sickness and disability, which make 
an active sex life impossible, should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with the love that should 
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exist in the marital state. Here again we stress 
the importance of psychologic as well as physi- 
cal unity. If two persons truly love one another 
in the proper physical and psychologic sense, 
nature and God reward them with true peace of 
soul, happiness, joy, contentment and bliss. 
Would it not be helpful if each couple 
coming to their pastors to be married should 
be encouraged to take a thorough and intensive 
course on the physiology and psychology of mar- 
riage, and on the full significance of all its 
duties and functions? Would it not be wise to 
urge that every couple wishing to be married 
should wait from three to six months before 
taking the vow of matrimony? If during this 
“waiting period” the couples had the opportu- 
nity to receive such instructions and were given 
the proper appreciation of the full significance 
of the state they are about to assume, not a 
small number of them would find that they were 
not yet properly equipped to take up this 





permanent state: in this way, many unhappy 
and broken marriages would be prevented. 
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Mother Role as Focus of Some Family Problems 


BARTLETT H. STOODLEY 
Department of Sociology, Wellesley College 


It is taken for granted these days that family 
adjustments are not easy. Although fathers 
may complain most people will agree that 
mothers have most cause for complaint. Mothers 
frequently do more than complain, however, 
they become self-critical and may become sub- 
ject to feelings of inadequacy and guilt. Think- 
ing, as I do in this paper, of the urban, middle- 
class mother I would say that much of this 
self-searching is unwarranted. The difficulties 
causing it are real but they do not stem from 
personal inadequacy or ignorance but from the 
“system.” I should like to discuss briefly certain 
aspects of the mother role and indicate how 
they conspire to make it extremely difficult, 
at the present time, for the mother to carry out 
her social obligations. It seems to me that 
mother-innovation can proceed at a better pace 
if the locus of certain key difficulties is seen 
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and if as a result of this mothers can free 
themselves of a considerable amount of self- 
blame, Each aspect of the mother role that 
we shall consider can be indicated by a typical 
problem. 


(1) WHat Do You Do Asout BABIEs 
Nowapays, ANYHOW? 


Here is the “problem” of child care. Each 
year, in a family course, the students are asked 
to state how they intend to bring up their 
children. At first they feel that the answer is 
simple. Children are to be brought up accord- 
ing to the newest scientific procedures made and 
provided in such cases. Here is an admirable 
faith in the efficacy of science. But if we are 
not content with such an answer we may prod 
them. Let us be specific, we may say, what do 
you think about the use of cradles? Will you 
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feed your children by the clock or the cry? 
Will you pick up your children at night if 
they cry, or will you let them “‘cry it out’? The 
group usually splits into factions on these 
questions, each group espousing the views they 
consider the latest and best. Pediatricians, 
psychologists, psychoanalysts, sociologists, etc. 
are relied upon as authority. Out of the welter 
of supposedly scientific opinion the shadow 
of doubt appears. The unspoken question seems 
to be, What shall we do when the experts dis- 
agree? The answer to this, in the minds of 
these students, does not seem to be, Rely on 
our mothers and grandmothers. Frequently the 
discussion ends with a sort of temporary de- 
flation, and a half-hearted, “Well, we'll just 
have to use our heads and be sensible.” 

Many mothers, when they come to this prob- 
lem in their experience with their children, 
seem to take much the same point of view. 
And this works well enough until the time when 
being “sensible” does not appear to be enough. 
Perhaps toilet training goes awry and shadows 
of Freud haunt the mother’s waking hours. Or 
little Johnny won’t eat, or has colic, or lags in 
walking or talking, or is too aggressive or sub- 
missive. Then if mother does not revert to 
what she probably considers the “traditionalism” 
of her mother or grandmother she is hard put to 
discover the right scientific procedures to correct 
Johnny’s failing. s 

In short, it appears that young mothers are 
willing, even anxious, to innovate. They are 
pretty much ready to do the newest thing about 
babies. They tend to assume that the newest 
thing about babies is, without doubt, the best 
thing. On the other hand, they may develop 
insecurity in trying to decide what is the latest 
and best thing—keeping in mind that, after all, 
babies are not guinea pigs. 

This is the price mother pays for being pro- 
gressive. She has put aside the security and 
comfort of a traditional system of child care. 
It would be better to say that the society has 
put it aside for her, for mother is only follow- 
ing the current of opinion when she turns from 
the so-called “tried and true” methods of yester- 
day to the newest trends in child care. However, 
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the disciplines focusing on child care have not 
produced an integrated system of rules for lay 
use. So when mother in some desperation 
wants to know which thing to do about baby 
we should at least extract from her attitude any 
seeds of guilt. If fault there be, let us place it 
on the ‘‘system” which has rung out the old 
without yet ringing in the new. 


(2) JoHNNy Just Won’T LISTEN TO ME. 
He Dogsn’t SEEM TO THINK THAT I 
KNow ANYTHING. 


As children grow up they naturally start to 
pick up ideas as to who is the “big wheel” in 
their family. More often than not it isn’t 
mother. Perhaps they go to a school where 
the teachers are women, but the principal is a 
man. Perhaps they see that the jobs they con- 
sider important are occupied mostly by men. 
Or perhaps they merely absorb the sentiments 
of their social milieu which associates prestige 
with some specific kind of expertness, whether 
it be that of the certified public accountant, the 
skilled mechanic or the physician. 

The society does not associate this expertness 
with the mother’s role. It seems to have 
worked against modern American mothers that 
so many females in history have borne chil- 
dren and brought them up. It has not yet 
impressed us that mothers have been cut loose 
from ritual and precedent and that their duties 
these days are truly “rational” and “‘profes- 
sional.” Even mothers frequently accede in the 
outmoded view that their jobs are technically in- 
ferior and consequently unrewarding. Faith- 
ful to the trend of social influence, as the child 
orients to a competitive environment in which 
the prize goes to specific expertness, the moth- 
er’s influence is more than likely to go into a 
partial and sometimes a total eclipse. 

This decline in prestige within the home can 
get pretty serious when there are a number of 
children. Their competition leads to bursts of 
animosity and sometimes what looks like the 
opening of general warfare. Yet the mother 
who gazes ruefully at a broken window, or a 
scratched coffee table, has no grounds for self- 
criticism. The decline in her prestige is not of 
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her own doing. And the free rivalry, the self- 
expression, of her children is not her responsi- 
bility either. In some social groups, China and 
Japan for instance, there have been, historically, 
established relationships between children 
which have channeled their behavior. Their 
behavior has been tracked so that it came in con- 
tact with other children, not all the time and 
everywhere, but at certain points only. Our 
modern orientation is not to put our children 
on tracks. Of course you should be nice to 
sister, and you shouldn’t pick on children that 
are smaller than you. But generally our rules 
are few, and we strongly endorse the aims of 
progressive education and permissive childtrain- 
ing. The trials and the tribulations of such a 
course fall upon the mother’s role and she 
marches into the fray with a sort of secondary 
status. 

Since mothers are in the vanguard they will 
help produce the innovations that will articu- 
late the objectives of the mother role with the 
means to meet these objectives. In the mean- 
time mothers would do well to spare themselves, 
and make “society” the whipping boy for their 
discontents. 


(3) JoHNNY’s ALways OuT WITH THE GANG. 

I Don’t LIKE SOME OF THE THINGS THEY Do. 

FRANKLY, HE NEVER THINKS ABOUT ANYONE 
But HIMsELF. How CAN I TEACH HIM 
THERE Is SUCH A THING As A FAMILY? 


This looks as if Johnny surely is -at fault. 
Yet the Johnnys and Joans of this general type 
are beyond number. They leave their mothers 
breathless while they drive “souped up” cars, 
crash the line on the football field, fight in back 
yards, and love in automobiles. Life is a hay- 
ride. Obligation belongs to the sissy. The 
mother may complain of this way of life. We 
might ask her, however, “When did you first 
begin to take the family seriously ?” 

More often than not mothers begin to take 
the family seriously only when it becomes their 
special job to preserve its integrity and to ponder 
the possibilities and limitations associated with 
it. Mothers who uphold the ideas of together- 
ness, of mutuality, of group-orientation, are fre- 
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quently voices crying in the desert. In this so- 
ciety we are apt to do lip service to the idea of 
service and sacrifice while we fervently extol and 
reward individual initiative and self-seeking. 
Our economic machine is largely based on the 
assumption of the salutary effect of self-interest 
as the dominating motivation. Mother herself 
has probably aided and abetted a self-interested 
orientation on the part of her children. “Now 
let’s see who can drink up this soup first.” 
“Let’s see who will be first to get undressed.” 
The peer group, the gang, is much better set up 
than the family for Johnny's competitive striv- 
ing, his status searching. And when Johnny 
goes “too far’ we must realize, in all candidness, 
that we have set up the system so that it is 
pretty hard for Johnny not to go too far. 
People much older and presumably wiser than 
Johnny have discovered that competition and 
self-interest dull the edge of group obligation 
and lead all too easily to the violation of group 
standards. Recent federal investigations of 
crime, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and federal tax collecting all indicate that 
grown-up Johnnys have their troubles too. 

Since the problem is general in this society, 
mother cannot properly blame herself or Johnny 
for his self-centered point-of-view. The prob- 
lem is real but it has been with us for a long 
time, and it has plagued generations of mothers, 
I suspect. It is a problem intimately connected 
with our democratic enthusiasms. The result- 
ing strain falls largely on mother. It is impor- 
tant to disabuse her of the feeling that she 
alone is having these problems and therefore 
is in some sense culpable. It is equally impor- 
tant to show her that nothing has gone wrong 
with Johnny. Mothers can then be freed to 
see in true perspective what is really a social 
problem and to work out their solutions to this 
problem. 

So we see how the complaints of mothers 
often relate to things that are really apart from 
their specific responsibility. These things are 
part of the American scene, or perhaps (as in 
the vestiges of patriarchalism) an inheritance 
from a former American scene. In a matrix so 
changing it is difficult to produce scientific gen- 
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eralizations that can be further refined into a 
system of do’s and don’ts for child care. The 
status and prestige of mothers are not adequate 
at the present time to the job they are expected 
to perform. Rugged individualism hits them 
hard and makes them feel the need for the 
slightest admixture of dedication to the group. 


All these problems are not self-created. They 
are handed to mothers on a silver platter. From 
the observations of the “experts” and the in- 
novations of these same mothers a better adjust- 
ment will, in the end, emerge between the moth- 
et’s role and the job it has to do. 


Adjustment Problems of the Older Woman 


RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Department of Sociology, Rockford College 


Current interest in older people centers 
around employment-retirement problems of 
men. Fully as significant but often different are 
the problems of older women. In numbers 
alone, older women are a conspicuous part of 
the social scene. As a proportion of the total 
female population, women aged 50 and over 
have been increasing for many years, in 1949 
reaching 22.3 percent of the total. From 
middle age on, they exceed men, the sex ratio 
for age 50-54 being 99 with a gradual decrease 
to 83 at age 75 and over.* 

The position of older women now differs 
from that of an earlier generation when the 
greater number of children to be reared gave 
women an active family function well into 
middle-age. In the past, also, the higher death 
rate after 50 shortened further the period of 
idleness. More recently, the age of marriage 
has decreased slightly and the number of chil- 
dren greatly. Therefore, the period of child- 
rearing has often ended by the time a woman 
has reached the age of 45. Furthermore, the 
lowering of the death rate gives her the pros- 
pect of a long period of freedom from maternal 
duties. This situation is especially true for the 
present group of middle-aged women, who at 
40 have, on the average, about 34 more years to 
live. This long period of freedom from ma- 
ternal duties is accentuated by the fact that 


1 ‘Estimates of the Total Population of Continental 
United States by Age, Color and Sex: July 1, 1947 to 1949.” 
Current Population Reports, Population Estimates. Series P-25 
No. 39, May $, 1950, p. 6. 
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more women than formerly are childless ; among 
women who were 45-49 years old in 1940, 15.4 
percent had borne no children. The present- 
day middle-aged woman, therefore, has a re- 
lease from maternity that begins earlier and lasts 
longer than was ever before experienced by 
women.? 


ADJUSTMENT TO THE CLIMACTERIUM 


Outstanding among the situations that con- 
front the older woman is adjustment to the 
climacterium. In addition to changes in glandu- 
lar functions, the period introduces the external 
characteristics of aging—greying hair, accumu- 
lation of fat, and often wrinking of the skin. 
These changes and the certainty that children 
can no longer be borne frequently have their 
psychological counterparts. 

The woman who has idealized her youth, 
when she basked in masculine admiration, 
laments both the prospect of changes in appear- 
ance and the possible loss of sexual attraction, 
even if only on an impersonal basis. By way 
of compensation, she sometimes turns to an 
exaggerated youthfulness in dress and manner, 
or becomes coy and flirtatious in the attempt to 
deny her middle-age, accepting the attentions of 
men whom she previously would have scorned. 
Other women, of the motherly type, may rush 
into a last flurry of childbearing, or cling too 
closely to their youngest child, now grown, 
knowing they will never have another. 


2 Paul C..Glick, ‘‘The Family Cycle,’’ American Socio- 
logical Review, 1947, 168. 
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An unfortunate few may become temporarily 
disorganized, neurotic, or even psychotic. Thus, 
older women may sometimes become involved 
in sordid love affairs; absorbed in fantasies of 
early love experiences, perhaps trying to revive 
them; and susceptible to quacks or swindlers 
who play upon their imagined need for mascu- 
line attention. Under such conditions, feelings 
of depression may increase in the somber woman 
and of elation in the excitable one. Unstable 
women may alternate from one mood to another. 
Fortunately, the proportion of such women who 
are unable to make an adjustment satisfactory 
both to themselves and the social code is small. 

Clearly, repression or denial of earlier inter- 
ests in masculine attention and children is unde- 
sirable; at the same time adjustment of these 
interests to socially acceptable conduct is es- 
sential. The woman who craves attention may 
find it impersonally by remaining in contact 
with the masculine world through social move- 
ments, politics, or a late entrance into business. 
The motherly woman may find a new interest 
and usefulness through her grandchildren or 
volunteer or paid work with other children. 


ADJUSTMENT TO CHILDREN’S MATURITY 


It is well established psychologically that chil- 
dren must be freed from their emotional de- 
pendence upon their parents. Less recognition 
has been given to the fact that the situation 
may be even more of a crisis to the mother, 
especially since her abdication as the most 
important person in her children’s lives may co- 
incide with the climacterium, which may have 
undermined her confidence in her worth as a 
woman. However, usually the liberating of her 
children is a slow process, to be followed by the 
return of the adult children to their mother on a 
level of admiration and respect, thus affording 
one of the major emotional compensations for 
old age. 


ADJUSTMENT TO WIDOWHOOD 


Widowhood presents for many women a 
tragic end to their married life. Since the death 
rate is higher for men than for women, there 
are more widows than widowers. Twenty-five 
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percent of women aged 55-64 and 55 percent 
of those aged 65 and over are widows.® 

Widowhood calls for both a psychological 
and a social readjustment of major importance. 
The widow has lost the person with whom she 
shared not only love and children, but all the 
little habits, pleasures, and activities of daily 
life. Breaking her identification with her hus- 
hand, she must again become an independent 
personality, sufficient within herself for all her 
needs. She may gradually achieve poise and 
equanimity through acceptance of her loss, 
through the cultivation of old and new friend- 
ships, and through the allotment of time and 
energy to new activities. However, the widow 
who clings to some substitute for her husband, 
especially someone who is unable to return her 
affection fully, is a pathetic creature—for in- 
stance, the elderly mother who pours out her 
devotion on a married son and resentfully re- 
gards her daughter-in-law as a competitor. The 
problem is accentuated because the probability 
of remarriage for the elderly widow is not very 
high. Death has reduced the number of men 
of her own age and many of these who wish 
to marry may look for younger women. The 
necessity for self-support may thus be salutary ; 
it forces the widow’s attention along non-emo- 
tional lines and in time may lead her to new 
interests and often new friendships. Although 
the widow may never again feel the fullness of 
life that marriage gave her, she can reconstruct 
her life in many ways to give healthful outlets to 
her needs and energies. 

Socially, also, the widow has to reorganize her 
life. Social activities based upon couples tend 
to close their doors to her. Accustomed to a 
male escort, she may feel reluctant to attend 
evening events. Entertaining in her own home 
for married friends may become awkward. If 
widowhood brings reduced economic status, she 
may find it necessary to move into a neighbor- 
hood of lower social-economic level and may 
enter a difficult process of lowering her social 
class status. 

***Marital Status and Household Characteristics: March, 


1950,’ Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics. 
Series P-20, No. 33, Feb. 12, 1951, p. 10. 
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THE OLDER EMPLOYED WOMAN 


Middle-aged and older women have steadily 
moved into paid employment, as is shown by 
the increase of the median age of employed 
women from 26.2 years in 1900 to 36.0 years 
in 1950.4 Although the number of working 
women decreased after World War II, the 
number of older women has actually increased. 
Thirty-nine percent of women aged 45-54, 27 
percent of women aged 55-64, and 10 percent of 
women aged 65 and over are employed.® Al- 
though some of these women are widows, many 
are married women returning to work or find- 
ing a job for the first time, to fill in the years 
after children leave home. The increasing num- 
ber of middle-aged employed women signifies 
that they are successfully making the adjust- 
ment from the personal life of the home to im- 
personal business and factory contacts and that 
husbands are adapting themselves to the changed 
status of their wives. 


ADJUSTMENT TO RETIREMENT FROM 
‘- EMPLOYMENT 


Eventually, the employed women retire. For 
many who have been employed for decades re- 
lease from employment may provide a welcome 
opportunity for carrying out long postponed 
interests. This is especially likely to be true 
when the retired woman secures an adequate 
pension from her previous work. Thus some 
retired women buy or build a home to replace 
the furnished room in which they have lived 
for years; others join educational, civic, and 
social clubs for which previously they had no 
time. The change is less happy for those who 
have no plans and who resent arbitrary retire- 
ment when they still feel the need for regular 
work, 

The married woman, not gainfully employed, 
feels the effect of her husband's retirement. If 
the husband has no alternative activity, he may 
become restless, and tension may develop as 


4“"Women as Workers, a Statistical Guide.’’ Women’s 
Bureau, “United States Department of Labor, September, 1950, 


pp. 7-8. 
5**Facts on Women Workers."’ Women's Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. January 31, 1951, p. 3. 
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he seeks to find a useful place for himself 
within the four walls of the home, where the 
wife has always reigned supreme. 

About one-fourth of all old people, upon re- 
tirement, find themselves with little or no funds 
and rely on old-age assistance for their total 
support; another 29 percent are at least partially 
dependent upon family, friends, or private 
charity. The low income from some of these 
sources creates a problem for the middle-class 
family that may find it necessary to move to less 
expensive quarters and give up household con- 
veniences, a car, and many pleasures. The so- 
cial-psychological adjustments are still more seri- 
ous. Many of these elderly people now find 
themselves cut off from old friends by lack of 
transportation, are reluctant to attend club or 
church when unable to pay dues or make con- 
tributions, and, feeling themselves of a higher 
social class than their new neighbors, do not 
easily make new friends. They often feel 
neglected and, as a consequence, resentful. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS OF ELDERLY WOMEN 


Health problems are of three types: general 
decline of physical vitality; decline in the nor- 
mal functioning of eyes and ears that may be 
offset to some extent by spectacles and hearing 
aids; and for some women chronic illness that 
keeps them housebound or bedfast for months 
or years. 

These physical changes tend to be isolating in 
nature; they reduce mobility and ease of com- 
munication. Mental functioning may decline 
partly because of lack of motivation. The old 
persons may turn in upon themselves and find 
their choicest satisfactions in physical comforts. 
Communication with others may change to com- 
munion with oneself through endless reminisc- 
ing. The contraction of the social world that 
may have begun in middle-age, if permitted to 
continue uninterrupted, may thus dangerously 
narrow the circle of contacts and sources of 
satisfaction. 

In early middle-age it behooves the woman to 
look ahead and plan for contingencies that may 
arise to the end that she will continue to have 
satisfying emotional and social experiences. 
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Counseling with Parents and Teachers on the 
Preschool Level 


MELVIN J. WILLIAMS 
Sociology Department, Florida State University 


Until recently, counseling has been regarded 
primarily as a means of treating individual and 
familial problems after most other methods of 
treatment have failed to yield the desired re- 
sults. The emphasis upon treatment in coun- 
seling is basic, for it indicates the individualized 
nature of the counseling process. But another 
important aspect of counseling which has long 
been overlooked is the role which counseling 
may play in preventing problems from becom- 
ing so serious that treatment-counseling and 
other types of therapy are necessary. Preven- 
tive counseling seems to offer some possibilities 
in this direction. For this type of counseling 
is designed to build up social attitudes and pat- 
terns of acceptable social behavior which will 
halt the development of serious mental, person- 
ality, and social problems. 

A few years ago the writer organized an ex- 
perimental research-counseling program to test 
the practicality of integrating counseling with 
kindergarten work and to determine the extent 
to which counseling with parents and teachers 
on the preschool level could be utilized in the 
socialization of very young children. The pres- 
ent paper summarizes a few of the objectives 
and techniques of counseling disclosed from 
nine months of concentrated study of 60 pre- 
school children and their parents and teachers. 


PURPOSES OF PRESCHOOL COUNSELING 


Our experiences with preschool children and 
their parents indicate that there are three main 
purposes or needs for preschool counseling: (1) 
to determine the problems and needs of the pre- 
school child at home in comparison with his 
needs and problems in a group situation such as 
that found in the kindergarten or nursery; (2) 
to determine the resources at home, the child’s 


Summary of a paper read before the Twelfth Annual 
Groves Conference om the Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family, University of North Carolina, April, 1949. 
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interests, habits, abilities, and the opportunities 
at school for helping him to meet his own needs 
and problems; (3) to help to determine how 
the parents and teachers actually feel and react 
to the child and how he feels and reacts to 
them. 


THE SCHOOL PROGRAM AND COUNSELING 
TECHNIQUES 


One of the main factors bearing upon the 
success of counseling on the preschool level is 
the role attributed to counseling in the policies 
of the preschool program. In other words, for 
counseling to be effective on the preschool level, 
parents and teachers must not only understand 
the nature and importance of counseling in the 
educational program, but they must participate 
cooperatively in the counseling operations. If 
counseling is a major part of the preschool pro- 
gram, it is generally unwise to accept in a pri- 
vate kindergarten or nursery a child whose par- 
ents are unwilling to participate in the coun- 
seling program. Nor is there any point in hav- 
ing a teacher in the school who does not see the 
importance of counseling and who is not willing 
to work cooperatively with the counselor. 

Where the kindergarten is an established 
part of the public school system, teachers and 
counselors alike must be prepared to accept 
children whose parents are not very sympathetic 
toward counseling and not likely to cooperate 
fully with a counseling program. This means 
that the counselor, working with the teachers, 
must devise various types of techniques to ob- 
tain as much information about the child as pos- 
sible. Particularly should this information be 
gathered in such a manner as to reveal the par- 
ents’ fundamental attitudes toward their chil- 
dren and their general philosophy of parent- 
child relations. But this must be done without 
antagonizing parents or creating an atmosphere 
of suspicion, 
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COUNSELING TECHNIQUES WITH PARENTS 


Counseling techniques should utilize all the 
interests and viewpoints of the parents in help- 
ing the child help himself. It is a mistake for 
the counselor to attack the philosophy of the 
parents, or to attempt to change the parents’ 
outlook overnight. The counselor must be 
subtle and tactful where the parents’ feelings 
are concerned, even though they themselves may 
not seem at all sensitive toward the child’s feel- 
ings, interests, or desires. The counselor must 
assume, with or without evidence, that the par- 
ents are deeply interested in the child’s wel- 
fare and are willing to lend a hand in helping 
the child in terms of that interest. It is at this 
point that rapport can best be established be- 
tween the parent and the counselor. The sooner 
favorable expressions of interest in the child 
are brought into the interview, the more quickly 
will rapport be established and the more effec- 
tive will the counseling process become. The 
more the parent is encouraged to talk, the more 
the counselor learns and the sooner will a co- 
operative relationship in terms of the child’s 
welfare be established. 

While the counselor is supposedly an expert 
in offering helpful suggestions regarding meth- 
ods of correcting behavior difficulties and meet- 
ing the needs of the child, he should never act 
too hastily nor superimpose his ideas upon the 
parent. The counselor needs always to remem- 
ber that parents have their own ideas, founded 
upon and charged with emotions and feelings. 
While the consultant should have a few basic 
ideas concerning the types of problems of pre- 
school children and ways of dealing construc- 
tively with them, he needs to be cautious not 
to interrupt the parents’ narrative too frequently 
nor to superimpose his judgments and feel- 
ings upon the parents. For no one knows the 
child as the parent does, in spite of all the evi- 
dence to the contrary. Though the parent may 
want a ready-made prescription for a difficulty 
or problem, such prescriptions are rarely pos- 
sible, and should seldom if ever be attempted 
by the counselor. Instead, he should move cau- 
tiously in the spirit of empathic understanding, 
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letting the parent make whatever suggestions 
come to mind. In the light of these sugges- 
tions, the counselor should subtly encourage or 
discourage the parent in terms of the ideas 
which seem most feasible in view of the total 
situation disclosed by study and interviewing. 

This means that in the early stages of counsel- 
ing with parents of preschool children no ulti- 
mate goals of treatment should be discussed di- 
rectly or hastily settled upon. To determine 
methods of treatment or prevention one needs 
an accurate diagnosis of the situation and a 
fairly accurate prognosis, neither of which can 
generally be made without considerable study. 
If there is a rule to be followed in the early 
stages of counseling with parents it is: No 
prognosis without adequate diagnosis. The 
consultant is almost never in a position to offer 
directly any ultimate goal for the mother to 
work toward. He may, however, set certain 
immediate or intermediate goals as experimental 
means of giving relief to the parent, of helping 
her gain new perspective upon the child and 
the problematic situation, or to gain more in- 
formation, or to build up confidence in the pur- 
suit of more effective relations and the like. 
When this attitude prevails and when the parent 
sees the provisional or tentative goals as means 
to more concrete ends, then directive counsel- 
ing may be used. But until this mutual under- 
standing between parent and consultant de- 
velops, nondirective counseling would seem to 
be less dangerous and far more effective. 

Methods of treatment for behavior problems 
and habits cannot be given in doses like 
pills. They must be applied gradually through 
various types of psychological and sociological 
approaches. The parent is the only one who 
can do this effectively away from the school, so 
let the parent make the suggestions. The coun- 
selor merely acts as a stimulator and as an in- 
centive to motivate the action of the parent in 
terms of the child’s problems and needs. 


COUNSELING IN THE SCHOOL SITUATION 


The counselor should be guided in his sug- 
gestive treatment of the child at school by what 
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is being done at home through the parents. 
Too often the reverse is the case. The home 
and not the school is the center of the child’s 
life. Therefore the child’s needs and prob- 
lems at home should be considered first, and 
what is done at school should supplement, not 
be a substitute for, the relationships and the 
treatment program being worked out at home. 
This approach requires that the teachers in the 
kindergarten or nursery school should get re- 
ports from the parents on the problems, needs, 
and overall growth and development of the 
child at home. This may be done in part by 
using schedules or report blanks furnished by 
the school, but these reports become meaningful 
only when discussed with the parent. The writ- 
ten and oral reports of parents may be made di- 
rectly to the teacher, but in our experience the 
parents’ reports were far more helpful when 
made to the counselor, who in turn summarized 
the home situation to the teacher and offered 
suggestions to the teacher in terms of what the 
parents were trying to do. 

Since parents expect and should have reports 
on the problems, needs and progress of their 
children at school, our experience again indi- 
cates that such reports should come from the 
teacher and other staff members to the counselor 
and in turn be interpreted to the parent. This 
ine $s regular weekly or semester reports, re- 
s. of psychological tests, work and play 
progress-reports, personality evaluations, read- 
ing readiness scores, health and medical: ex- 
amination reports, facts concerning eating 
habits, personality and emotional development, 
social behavior, aesthetic development, and in- 
formation on special problems and needs as re- 
vealed in school situations. 

Where parents or teachers indicate special 
interest in specific problems, the counselor 
should recommend to them certain reading ma- 
terials securable from public or school libraries 
or from the counselor's personal library. Such 
readings tend to help parents and teachers get 
new ideas for interpreting or dealing construc- 
tively with a particular problem, while at the 
same time they tend to motivate effective coun- 
seling procedures. 
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DEVELOPING COOPERATION AND INTEGRATION 


The family counselor on the preschool level 
has the responsibility of promoting cooperative 
relationships between the school, the com- 
munity, and the home. He should therefore 
encourage informal meetings where parents and 
teachers of preschool children may get to know 
each other. Furthermore, the counselor might 
well initiate some type of study course or dis- 
cussion groups in which various types of leaders 
in the community—doctors, group workers, case 
workers, teachers, and youth workers—may par- 
ticipate. Another way of promoting this type 
of cooperative relationship is to arrange semi- 
annual exhibits at the school. These types of 
meetings and exhibits afford wonderful oppor- 
tunities for parents to pick up new ideas, to 
broaden their perspectives, and to have common 
experiences around which interviews may be 
based in terms of the problems and needs of 
parents and children. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


In the light of evidence obtained from the nine- 
month experimental research-counseling program with 
60 preschool children and their parents and teachers, 
we believe that counseling designed to socialize pre- 
school children can be effectively utilized on the pre- 
school level to focus attention upon problematic con- 
ditions and behavior of young children in such ways 
that the child may be helped, through his intimate 
associates (parents, teachers, siblings, and others) to 
solve his problems and to develop socialized attitudes 
and behavior patterns. Our findings show also—and 
quite as conclusively—that even under most favora- 
ble conditions, preschool counseling cannot be re- 
garded as a cure-all method of dealing with preschool 
problems. Preventive counseling of this sort must 
be viewed prudently and practiced advisedly in terms 
of sound psychosocial principles and common sense. 

While effective counseling on any level is an art 
which requires considerable experience and various 
types of training, the rigorous tests which were 
applied to certain counseling techniques during the 
nine months of concentrated study of pre-school chil- 
dren indicate that all beneficial counseling need not 
be concentrated in the hands of highly specialized 
consultants. We do not intimate that anyone who 
happens to be present when a distressed mother wishes 
to talk about her child can counsel effectively with 
her. But we must be realistic about the type of 
counseling resources that are available to most parents 
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of young children. In the absence of qualified family 
counselors, anyone with friends who have children 
or anyone who works with children may be called 
upon to play the role of counselor. Since this is the 
case, and since our experience indicates that all of our 
preschool teachers, many of the parents of the chil- 
dren in our program, and the colored maid who 
served as a disinterested observer of the children 
were able to render valuable assistance in the counsel- 
ing process, we submit that there is a type of counsel- 
ing which can be carried on with modest success by 
the layman and others who are genuinely interested in 
the welfare of children. 

Admittedly there are many limitations to this type 
of lay counseling, but where the object of the counsel- 
ing process relates specifically to the social adjustment 
of the child—where the counseling process is aimed 
at helping the child to adjust to the expectations and 
demands of his time and place so that he is accepted 
as a functioning member of his family, group, or 
community in good standing—the counselor need not 
necessarily be highly trained and schooled in counsel- 
ing procedure. 

Our experience shows that the most effective pro- 
fessionalized counseling as well as the most beneficial 
lay counseling can be carried on where the following 
six objectives or rules of preschool counseling are 
followed. 

1. Counseling with the very young child should 
be carried on as nearly as possible in and through the 
normal channels and activities of the child’s life. 
The counseling experience should not be considered 
something special or directly related to problematic 
behavior. If counseling is to be meaningful and effec- 
tive on the preschool level, it should be viewed and 
practiced as a normal aspect of the life of the child 
in his everyday experiences. 

2. Any type of counseling in the interest of young 
children should begin with and center itself around 
those persons most concerned with the young child, 
namely, parents, teachers, grandparents, siblings, and 
other close relatives. It should begin as early in the 


life of the child as possible in order for it to be made 
a normal part of parent-teacher-child relationships. 
This generally means that it should begin as a part— 
perhaps as the integral part—of the preschool program. 

3. The aims and objectives of counseling at this 
level should be to assist those persons, parents and 
teachers primarily, who are most closely related to the 
child’s life and activities as they try to help the 
child help himself, to solve his own problems, meet 
his own needs, develop his own acceptable patterns of 
behavior, and to grow gradually into maturity (from 
an egocentric to a sociocentric person) in keeping 
with his mental, physical, and social abilities. 

4. Counseling that is carried on in a relatively 
normal social setting tends to be most effective when 
the counselor works (1) as a medium for obtaining 
information and facts from all sources, disseminating 
such information to parents, teachers, and others 
closely related to the child in ways which will be 
meaningful and suggestive to them in their efforts to 
help the child, and (2) as a critic of the value of 
different techniques and methods of treatment and 
prevention used by parents, teachers, and others work- 
ing with the child. 

5. Any methods and techniques of directive or non- 
directive counseling should be employed to fulfill the 
needs and meet the problems of a given counseling 
situation. Every effort should be made to save as 
much time as possible, to produce a maximum degree 
of understanding and cooperation on the part of all 
persons concerned with the welfare of the child, and 
to help the child help himself in every possible way 
without producing other problems. 

6. The ultimate goal of counseling on the pre- 
school level is for the counselor and teachers to co- 
operate in attempting to help the child adjust more 
favorably to the family, while helping all members of 
the family to recognize the dignity and rights of the 
child as they seek to direct his growth both in terms 
of his family and his own personal needs, and in terms 
of his future life in a wider sphere of social relation- 
ships. 





NCFR Committee Notes 


Committee on Education for Marriage and 
Family Life in the Schools—is gathering teach- 
ing tools (drawings, pamphlets, study outlines, 
cartoons, posters, report projects, etc.) that 
teachers have found helpful in marriage and 
family life classes. Your help is wanted. Send 
lists and copies of materials including publish- 
ers, dates, prices, etc., to Roy E. Dickerson, 
Chairman, 312 W. 9th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 

Committee on Family Life Education in the 
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Community—is drawing up a fact-finding in- 
strument to aid local communities in discovering 
what is being done in family life education, 
what should be done, and what resources are 
available for local programs. Anyone having 
seen or worked on similar instruments please 
pass along ideas to Dr. Dorothy Mummery, Ex- 
tension Service, Purdue University, or to Donald 
F, Schroeder, Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint, Mich- 
igan. 
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Contribution of Social Casework to 
Parent Education 


GEORGE D. THORMAN 
Caseworker, Family Service Association, Indianapolis 


Parent education means different things to 
different people. I shall discuss what it means 
to the social worker on the basis of my experi- 
ence in this field with the Family Service Asso- 
ciation. 

During the 115 years of its existence, our 
agency has had ample opportunuity to recognize 
the need for a sound program of parent educa- 
tion, as we social workers have seen the’ adverse 
effects of faulty parent-child relations in cases 
of disturbed or delinquent children. Over and 
over we have discovered that these faulty 
parent-child relations have become fixed pat- 
terns of behavior and that even the most inten- 
sive treatment brings little or no improvement. 

We have now begun to ask ourselves: What 
can we do to prevent such faulty patterns from 
developing into fixed and untreatable forms? 
The answer, we believe, can be found in a pro- 
fessionally directed and well-integrated program 
of parent education. It was with this in mind 
that the Family Service Association began to 
develop an educational program designed to 
help parents achieve a sane and healthy rela- 
tionship to their children—not through the pro- 
tracted and expensive method of individual 
interviews, but through what we call, for lack 
of a better term, group counseling. 

John Dewey formulated the basic educa- 
tional principle that all learning is a matter 
of problem-solving activity. We learn by act- 
ing and we act because we are confronted with 
a problem. This is true in parent education. 
All parents are confronted with some problems, 
and must react to their child in some way when 
confronted with them. This implies that a 
parent educator should know what the parent’s 
problems are and how the parent is reacting 
toward his child. Where could the educator 


Presented at Annual Conference, Indiana Council of 
Family Relations, June 16, 1950. 
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find a better answer to this question than from 
the parent himself ? 

We thought it of the greatest importance 
to permit and encourage parents to express 
freely their feelings, attitudes and problems. 
This meant that we had to discard the more 
orthodox methods of education. We decided 
that we were not going to try to impart a vast 
fund of knowledge to parents who needed to 
be set right on the latest findings in child psy- 
chology, psychiatry, or sociology. Rather, we 
must concern ourselves with what parents them- 
selves feel are their most pressing problems. 
We believed that the method of free discussion 
or group counseling was perhaps the best ve- 
hicle for providing parents with a medium for 
full expression of their problems, needs and 
anxieties, and that it also provided a framework 
for therapy and education. For the social 
worker can use free discussion in a group situa- 
tion in much the same manner that he uses the 
interview in treating individual clients. 

Experience has shown that these assumptions 
were sound. Under competent leadership par- 
ents do express themselves freely in group situa- 
tions. Under the protection and guidance of 
the professional person the parent can bring to 
light his feelings toward his child—particularly 
the negative feelings which he so often represses 
and which frequently get in the way of his re- 
lationship to the child. The parent, for ex- 
ample, can admit that he becomes angry, an- 
noyed, and at times extremely aggressive to- 
ward the child. He is able to say what it is 
about his child that calls forth his aggression. 
He is able to express some guilt over his punish- 
ment of the child or his feelings of hostility to- 
ward him. He finds that other parents also 
become annoyed with their children, and some- 
times feel hostile and become aggressive toward 
them. In this way, the group itself acts as a 
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therapeutic medium with the leader serving as 
a catalytic agent. The group situation itself 
relieves some of the guilt and some of the ten- 
sion hitherto confined to the parent’s own 
psyche. Hostile, aggressive and even destruc- 
tive impulses toward the child are diluted in 
the process of group discussion as long as their 
expression is skillfully guided and controlled 
by the professional leader. 

I wish to emphasize my reference to the need 
for a professional leader here, because I believe 
that there is a difference in the way a trained 
and an untrained leader can handle such expres- 
sion of feelings. The untrained person may 
become aggressive and hostile, or even vindic- 
tive, toward the parent who is rejecting or 
harsh toward the child. A nonprofessional 
person might also be tempted to impart certain 
information to a parent who appears to be in 
ignorance but who is not emotionally prepared 
to accept or assimilate such information. This 
would cause the parent to withdraw from fur- 
ther expression and participation and so de- 
feat the purpose of the discussion. Under non- 
professional leadership such situations would 
lose their therapeutic value and might even be 
harmful. For the nonprofessional person is 
not disciplined or trained to accept or to handle 
such material. 

Professional leadership also makes it pos- 
sible for all parents in the group to receive 
the maximum benefit from the experience. The 
professional person, for example, can determine 
whether the parent is for the most part asking 
for objective information or whether he is 
somewhat disturbed by the matter under discus- 
sion. In each case, the leader's approach to the 
problem will differ in important respects. If 
he gives information when the parent is ask- 
ing for a different kind of help, the entire proc- 
ess has lost its value and meaning to the parent. 
For example, the parent may ask, “Are comic 
books harmful?” The leader may answer “Yes” 
or “No”; he may give reasons for his posi- 
tion, and perhaps evoke much objective dis- 
cussion from the group, but he may not have 
helped the parent with the problem with which 
he was really struggling. 
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Through skillful direction, the professional 
leader might have discovered that the parent 
was really troubled about some specific behavior 
of the child such as stealing, cruelty or aggres- 
siveness toward other children. The parent 
may be worried because Johnny spends all his 
time reading comic books and is failing in 
school. Or he may be apprehensive about some 
aspect of his relation to his child or fearful 
that the child will develop into a distorted or 
criminal adult. Yet this kind of expression may 
never come to light if the leader is unaware 
that the parent is uncertain and worried about 
his own child’s particular behavior. I have 
elaborated on this point because I believe it 
brings out rather clearly the role the social 
worker can play in the field of parent educa- 
tion and the contribution he can make to the 
development of certain methods because he is 
disciplined and trained in the use of specific 
professional skills. 

I do not want to imply that there is no place 
in parent education for information-giving as 
such. In matters of sex education, for example, 
parents need and should have some information 
as to how they can best answer their children’s 
questions and how to deal with particular phases 
of the child’s sexual behavior. In many cases 
the parent himself needs information in order 
that he can pass on to his child sound knowl- 
edge about such elementary matters as masturba- 
tion, menstruation and childbirth. 

But in many cases, the difficulty which the 
parents faces in giving his child a sound ori- 
entation in sex is not due to lack of knowledge, 
but to an emotional blocking which prevents 
him from conveying to the child either sound 
information about, or a sane attitude toward, 
sex. Education in such instances is not a matter 
of imparting information as to how best to 
answer Johnny's question, “Where do babies 
come from?” It is a matter of helping the 
parent to overcome his own anxieties and fears 
about sex. 

I want to say again that there is a place 
for information-giving as such in parent educa- 
tion. Furthermore, I believe that it is an im- 
portant aspect of family life education and that 
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it should be taken seriously. In my contacts 
with laymen and teachers engaged in parent 
education, I have found that they do take their 
responsibilities seriously. Yet those who per- 
form their tasks most diligently have often ex- 
pressed some doubt as to their ability to give 
comprehensive and accurate information because 
they have not been adequately trained for the 
job. Most of them have entered into one or 
another phase of family life education enthusi- 
astically. Many have sought to expand their 
knowledge and background through individual 
study or by attending institutes and study 
courses. Even so, they realize that there are 
wide gaps in their training. 

I believe there is some danger in developing 
parent education without having qualified lead- 
ership and personnel to do the job well. It 
is with reluctance than I have come to this con- 
clusion, because I am aware of the tremendous 
need that exists. I also appreciate the efforts 
of many lay leaders and the fine quality of the 
work which many of them are doing. Yet I 
wonder if we are not expecting too much from 
them and whether the lay leader expects more 
from himself than he can reasonably give. It 
is for this reason that I believe we need to be- 
gin to survey critically the kind of leadership 
we are giving to parent study groups, and that 
we need to set standards and qualifications for 
family life educators which will promote and 
provide sound parent education. 

I want to pass on, now, to some of the more 
practical aspects of organization and administra- 
tion of parent education as I see them. Our 
experience has shown that parent education 
should be accompanied by a program of inter- 
pretation and public relations which will give 
continuous understanding and support to its 
aims and objectives. We have found that it is 
wise to discuss the project thoroughly with the 
persons responsible for organizing and sponsor- 
ing a study group so that they will be aware 
of what we will attempt to do and how we will 
go about doing it. We are careful to explain 
that our staff member is not coming to give a 
series of lectures, but that he will help parents 
arrive at a better understanding of their chil- 
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dren through mutual discussion of common 
problems. 

In some instances, the person requesting 
the service may feel that the group will not 
enter into the discussion, that parents will be 
hesitant to talk about the problems they are 
having with their children. In such cases, we 
have pointed out that our staff member has 
special skills which make it possible for him to 
establish rapport with parents, that he has the 
technical know-how to make parents feel at 
ease; also, that under competent direction 
parents generally reach out for professional 
help. 

We have seen the other extreme. Occasionally 
an ambitious board member of a PTA or church 
group may have come to the conclusion “that 
what these parents need is some good education.” 
Without consulting the persons to be educated, 
he comes to the agency requesting a program of 
parent education. In social work, as in other 
fields, it is axiomatic that you can lead a horse 
to water, but you can’t make him drink. There 
must be some desire on the part of the parents 
themselves for parent education. They should 
not be made to feel that this is something which 
they ought to have, whether they want it or not. 

On occasion a well-intentioned individual or 
committee will hope that here at last is a way 
to convert all the “bad parents” in the com- 
munity into good parents in ten easy lessons. 
Often they remark, “It’s too bad. The parents 
who need this sort of thing most don’t come to 
these meetings.” Here again, the parent educa- 
tor must be able and ready to point out the 
limitations of parent education and group 
counseling. He can do this with confidence if 
he recognizes two things at the outset. First, 
parents who are having the most serious diffi- 
culty generally do not participate in parent edu- 
cation programs either because they are una- 
ware of the need for help, because they are al- 
ready too threatened by their inadequacies, or 
because they are indifferent. Second, parents 
who are having serious difficulty with their 
children are not very likely to gain insight or 
help through group counseling over a short 
period of time. Their difficulties have been 
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of long standing and the faulty pattern of 
parent-child relationship has become too deeply 
ingrained. 

As I see it, two approaches can be made to 
these situations. First, more effective interpre- 
tation aimed at helping parents become aware 
of the value of parent education and motivat- 
ing them to seek the help of the parent-educator, 
the social worker, the psychologist or the 
psychiatrist. A second approach, reported in 
the June 1950 issue of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, appears to have been successfully 
used by the St. Louis Council for Parent-Edu- 
cation. It is aimed at helping parents whose 
children show some form of disturbed behavior. 
The council urges teachers to detect such chil- 
dren and refer the parent through the schools. 
The parent-educator (a psychiatric social 
worker) interviews the parent individually and 
helps him to come to an awareness of the 
need and value of participation in group-coun- 
seling. This method of individual referral 
through the schools appears to have great merit 
provided it is properly used: if it is performed 
under the direct supervision of a qualified pro- 


fessional person; and if it is intensive enough 
and of sufficient duration. It is dangerous if 
used promiscuously or if it is placed in the 
hands of unskilled personnel. 


At Family Service Association we are not training 
lay persons to become parent educators. All our work 
is done by our own professional staff who act as group 
counselors for already existing study groups or- 
ganized by PTA community centers and churches. 
The staff member usually meets with the group for 
five consecutive weekly sessions of two hours. Mem- 
bers of the staff assigned to such projects hold a 
master’s degree from an accredited school of social 
work and have had experience in marriage counseling 
and related fields of casework. In accordance with 
our general policy, we do not charge a fee for such 
service, but we do tell those who make the request 
what it costs to provide the service. They can then 
determine whether they wish to pay all or part of the 
cost. Our experience in parent education has opened 


our eyes to the possibility of using group counseling 


in other areas to supplement our casework services 
with unmarried mothers, deserted wives, parents fac- 
ing certain kinds of problems in relation to their 
children and certain cases of marital conflict. We 
also hope to continue to make a substantial contribu- 
tion to the field of parent education and other areas 
of education for family living. 


School Guidance for Home and Family Living 


A Required Course for Seniors in Highland Park, Michigan High School 


MARJORIE COSGROVE 
Counselor, Home and Family Living 


There is an urgent need to find better ways of 
helping young people grow in maturity and 
responsibility. They are growing up in a world 
that imposes few restrictions. The chaperone 
is practically extinct. An automobile can make 
young people anonymous in five minutes. Their 
lives are socially accelerated by the movies, ad- 
vertisements, television. They find themselves 
in emotional situations that they are not ready 
for and cannot understand. 

To live in a free society requires high ethical 
standards and a sense of social responsibility. 


Presented at Guidance and Counselors’ Conference at 
Purdue University, April 9, 1951. 
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Are we, as educators, making a sincere and 
honest effort to help youngsters grow into the 
kind of people they really want to be? 

Two primary goals should motivate us in a 
family life course; (1) to help the student gain 
self-understanding—to help him see his be- 
havior and that of others in terms of needs and 
desires, to help him learn better ways of facing 
and solving his problems, and (2) to prepare 
him for marriage and parenthood. It has 
been said that the disease most seriously afflict- 
ing our society is the neurotic pattern passed on 
in families. Emotions and a style of life are 
contagious. It is our responsibility to make 
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sure that the next generation of children catch 
wholesome ones. 

This pre-parental education is the best hope 
for our civilization. It is inspiring to think 
what kind of world we could live in if we could 
raise one generation of emotionally secure 
people. So few of us are the poised, serene, 
emotionally comfortable people we need to be 
in order to be happy within ourselves and in our 
relationships with others. 

Too many of us carry the seeds of our own 
destruction within us; we harbor resentments 
that damage our relationships with others; 
anxieties about our own adequacy produce a 
need to protect our self-esteem. We feel im- 
pelled to adopt ridiculous or handicapping poses 
—we have to be the “big shot’’ in order to feel 
comfortable—we set for ourselves impossible 
goals to impress ourselves and others; our 
damaged self-esteem finds any criticism too hard 
to take—normal mistakes become magnified into 
personal disasters, and we can only become 
comfortable by blaming them on others. All of 
these attitudes are handicapping to us in our 
jobs and in our relationships with our family 
and friends. 

The tragedy of this unhappy way of life is 
that it need not have happened. If boys and 
girls can be helped to grow into the kind of 
emotional maturity that makes them good mar- 
riageable material, better prepared to make good 
marriage choices, and given sound knowledge 
and understanding of the child’s émotional 
needs, we could look forward with more confi- 
dence to a future generation of mentally healthy 
adults. 

Before outlining the general subject matter 
covered during the semester, I would like to tell 
you about the techniques and materials used; 
otherwise, my presentation may lead you to be- 
lieve that the course is academic rather than 
functional. We believe that something has to 
happen inside the youngster before any real 
learning takes place. He will profit in direct 
proportion to his participation in thinking and 
feeling. Consequently, we give him constant 
opportunities to identify with characters in brief 
stories or case histories and to analyze every day 
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human behavior from examples within his ex- 
perience. We see many of the excellent new 
educational films and analyze the behavior 
shown in terms of its causation as well as its 
success as a pattern of living. 

Students form in small groups at times 
throughout the semester to make check lists, as 
for example, What Are the Characteristics of 
an Emotionally Mature Person? or How Do 
We React and Behave if We Are Operating on 
Infantile Philosophies? We believe the think- 
ing that goes into the making of the check test is 
as important as taking the test. They also make 
out questionnaires about such things as social 
behavior in the teens—smoking, drinking, neck- 
ing, how much money to spend, how much re- 
sponsibility to take. These questionnaires are 
then answered anonymously and used as the 
basis for discussion. There is no value in dis- 
cussing beliefs and practices on one level if 
young people are operating on another level. It 
is unrealistic and students soon label it a 
“phony.” 

We rely strongly on free interchange of ideas 
in class discussion. Convictions expressed by 
contemporaries often have more weight than 
teachers’ opinions. Through the years we have 
had reason to develop confidence in young 
people’s ability, when given the opportunity, 
to think through to sound conclusions. Anony- 
mous “question boxes’’ are also utilized to make 
the discussions practical and of real help. Out- 
side reading based on suggested books and 
articles accompanies each unit. Students report 
in class on their reading and conduct the dis- 
cussion that follows. 

We have found role playing to be helpful in 
several ways: playing through a situation; and 
then, perhaps, reversing the role develops in- 
sight and understanding, it keeps discussion on 
the level of practical life experiences, and 
spontaneously playing a part adds interest and 
fun. When both teacher and students enjoy the 
experience of a class like this, it facilitates the 
learning process. All techniques should be 
varied and should, of: course, suit the current 
topic. 

The nursery school that was organized as a 
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laboratory for child training for seniors in the 
high school gives both the boys and girls practi- 
cal experience in preparation for parenthood. 
They learn that the growing up process of the 
child entails the handling of responsibilities as 
they are ready for them and the enduring of the 
small frustrations inherent in socialization. They 
also learn that excessive demands retard rather 
than accelerate growth. Both the boys and girls 
spend four days a semester in the nursery 
school. Many examples of children’s behavior 
are discussed in class. One of the most valu- 
able outcomes is giving the student the oppor- 
tunity to check his own emotional growth. “Do 
I handle frustrations, disappointments, etc., in a 
more adult way; or do I regress to three-year 
old behavior? I often have the same feelings 
the child does; have I learned to express them 
in better ways? 

Parents’ meetings, to discuss the every day 
problems of adolescents, have proved to be 
beneficial. Students anonymously suggest causes 
of conflict in the home and topics they would 
like to have discussed. The teacher not only 
interprets adolescent reactions to the parents, but 
can talk over problems objectively without 
memories of past anxieties and mistrust confus- 
ing the issue. The teacher needs to do very 
little at these meetings, since as the discussion 
becomes general the parents will keep each other 
in the middle of the road. Parents’ viewpoints 
can then be interpreted to the class the next 
day. We have at least one such meeting for 
the parents of each class during the semester, 
and they seem to be worth while. 

In the required course in family life educa- 
tion for senior boys and girls we steadily at- 
tempt to reach the goals of self-understanding 
and improvement, and better preparation for 
marriage and parenthood. 

We begin with a study of mental health so 
that mental hygiene principles can be applied in 
all future discussions. We stress the fact that 
feelings underly all behavior and that many of 
the feelings we have about ourselves and others 
began in childhood. To understand our feel- 
ings and behavior better, we study together the 
important factors that influence the way per- 
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sonality grows. During this study of person- 
ality growth, the students understand its dual 
purpose: to help them gain self-understanding 
as the first step toward self-improvement and 
to give them an understanding of the child’s 
emotional needs in preparation for raising their 
own children. It is heartwarming to hear senior 
boys discuss with interest but matter-of-factly 
the emotional role of the father in giving sup- 
port to the mother before the baby is born. He 
sees that the mother’s feelings are influenced by 
the father’s interest in the baby’s coming and 
the plans he makes for it, showing that he wants 
it too. This influences the kind of care the 
mother feels able to give the child, the way she 
picks it up and cuddles it—because she her- 
self is without tension. We discuss the total 
security the baby has before birth. It endures 
no tension or anxiety; it is fed before it is 
hungry, it breathes without effort, the tempera- 
ture is even and it has complete comfort. With 
birth all of this is changed and a new and less 
secure environment must be adjusted to. 

These potential parents should obtain a good 
understanding of the needs of the infant if they 
are to raise secure, well-adjusted children. They 
learn that the child’s personality pattern is be- 
ing laid as a result of his early experiences; the 
love and comfort he feels continually his, the 
pleasure of the mother in her role of mother- 
hood as it is reflected in her care of him, the 
security he develops as his needs are satisfied 
and he feels that he lives in a friendly world. 
All of these enrich the personality and the child 
tends to grow into the kind of adult who, be- 
cause he is secure and has grown up with a 
sense of “‘belongingness” and adequacy, is self- 
confident, affectionate, generous, enthusiastic, 
and capable of great appreciations. 

A child who grows up in this environment 
early develops the will to please and will endure 
the necessary tensions and frustration that come 
from learning the many “don'ts” in our cul- 
ture. 

These potential parents need to realize also 
the opposite pictures: That failure to satisfy 
the physical and emotional needs of the infant, 
withholding comfort and love, develop antago- 
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nism and resistant behavior or anxiety and fear. 
Frustrated in his attempts to satisfy his needs, 
the child learns to expect failure. Emotional 
impoverishment may result. This is character- 
ized by inexpressiveness, indifference—the most 
baffling attitude to cope with—and apparent 
intellectual retardation. The child, on the 
other hand, may become overly aggressive and 
hostile in his competition with others. Stu- 
dents need to realize that an individual pays too 
high a price for the security he tries to gain 
by withdrawal or by aggression. 

Another factor influencing the developing 
personality is the way we learn to handle or 
mishandle the instinctual drives—hunger, thirst, 
the sex drive and aggression. We learn that 
living at peace with ourselves involves equaliz- 
ing the instinctual pressures with the discipline 
that man has found to be necessary for social 
living. Without this control over our primitive 
desires, civilization would not have been pos- 
sible. There is good reason for learning to 
plan life in long-term values, rather than liv- 
ing on a self-indulgent “pleasure principle” 
level. Character development through self- 
control makes sense to young people when they 
understand what kinds of personality disorgani- 
zation result from undisciplined living. 

We next learn the importance of wholesome 
ways of satisfying the four basic needs: security, 
recognition, love and adventure. Students work 
out a chart showing the effects on personality 
as these needs are satisfied socially or anti- 
socially. Many adolescent types of behavior are 
seen as attempts to satisfy these emotional needs. 

A study is made of the normal development 
of the affections from ego-centric infancy 
through the homosexual stage to the transfer 
to heterosexuality. The final stage is the 
achievement of the ability to love maturely. 
Noted are the effects on the personality if we 
are retarded in any one of these stages. Learn- 
ing to love is presented as one of the major 
personality assets. 

Alternate ways of meeting problems are con- 
sidered: facing them realistically, using sublima- 
tions, or retreating through the practice of side- 
stepping devices. Under these neurotic eva- 
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sions we consider: day-dreaming as a substitute 
for achievement, invalidism, lying and rationali- 
zations, vicarious living, alcoholism, etc. Con- 
siderable time is spent on alcoholism for two 
reasons: the alarming increase of the disease 
particularly among women and its devastating 
effect on the individual and his family; and be- 
cause in studying the predisposing causes of 
alcoholism, we can present the effects of pamper- 
ing, rejecting or dominating parental attitudes 
on the future personality of the child. We list 
the significant landmarks on the road to alco- 
holism and show how, as the drinking pattern 
changes, the person may slip past the line of 
social drinking to the compulsive stage where 
it becomes an obsession. This is never an 
emotional appeal or a moral approach but an 
attempt to give scientific knowledge to young 
people about an incurable disease that now ranks 


‘fourth as a public health problem. 


Emotional maiurity is presented as a goal 
that pays the highest dividends; and as a yard- 
stick to measure our own growth many traits of 
maturity are considered. Also we note the com- 
mon infantile carry-overs that should have been 
discarded in childhood and the unhappiness 
that results from these in the life of the indi- 
vidual and his family. 

We contrast the differences between the phi- 
losophies of the well integrated, healthy-minded 
person and those with neurotic attitudes. 


GOOD MENTAL HEALTH 


Self esteem 

1. Realistic thinking and planning. 

Knows his own capabilities and limitations and 
plans accordingly. 

2. Emotions appropriate to the occasion. 

Fearful when there is reason to be afraid. Sus- 
picious only of those who have cheated him. 

3. Sense of values. Knows there is a price to pay 
for everything and is willing to pay for value re- 
ceived. Operation on long-term values. 

4. Faith in the worthwhileness of life and of people. 

. The ability to sustain uncertainty. 

6. Learns by experience. 


NEUROTIC APPROACH TO LIVING 
Egocentric Concentration on self because of anxiety 


1. Discrepancies between: Ability and performance; 
what they say and what they do. The goals they 
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set for themselves and the energy they are willing 
to expend. 
2. Rigid emotions 
(a) anxiety and suspicions and the defenses built 
to hide them. 
(b) anger and resentments, 
(c) generalized fears. 
3. Tends to minimize the important and emphasize 
the unimportant. 
The pleasure of the moment controls his behavior. 
4. Critical attitudes. Builds self by criticizing others. 
5. Inability to adjust. Excessively disturbed by 
change. 
6. Refusal to learn by experience. 
Repeating over and over self-defeating attitudes 
and behavior. 
7. Collapse in times of crisis. 


At the end of this unit each student writes 
an analysis of his feelings and philosophies, and 
judges his degree of maturity. Morbid intro- 
spection is never encouraged but healthy self- 
analysis is fostered as the first step in improve- 
ment. It is hoped that the student will gain 
insight into any problems he may have and that 
he will grow in the ability to solve his own 
problems. The class is in some ways a group 
guidance expefience. The student learns his 
problems are not unique, that he has much com- 
pany in his struggles to grow up. He also can 
identify with the people in the case histories 
and can admit to himself without losing face 
with anyone else, that he felt or acted “just 
like that.” Our philosophy in class is that the 
student has always done the best he could with 
what he had to work with at the time. We 
don’t look at our past mistakes with shame but 
with the thought that we were not yet mature 
enough to handle them as constructively as we 
should. We find out where our judgment was 
wrong and decide how to do better in the 
future. 

A study of the adolescent and his world fol- 
lows, with many discussions of rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities in the home and to society. 
The social scene is viewed and many opinions 
offered as to the problems involved in dating— 
how to get a date, manners, time to come in, 
necking and petting, ingenuity in providing 
wholesome fun, the attitudes of parents to 
these things, and so on. Other topics are the 
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use or misuse of money, going “steady,” making 
friends, school grades, how to study, or any 
topic that may arise as a result of the student's 
assigned reading or general interest. 

Particular consideration is given to the ado- 
lescent’s growing need for independence and the 
reasons why he should handle his new found 
freedom with caution. Teen agers often need 
help in understanding the difficulties that arise 
for his parents and himself in their changing 
relationship from dominance and dependence 
to a more mature companionship based on 
mutual respect. 

In free interchange of opinion in class discus- 
sion, young people can build their own convic- 
tions. Teacher-imposed convictions are a sur- 
face thing. They are never deep enough to see 
the boy or girl through a crisis such as may 
arise at midnight when “he” says to “her,” 
“What's the matter with you? Everyone else 
does!”’ or “If you loved me, you would.” These 
are strong pressures for the adolescent to resist, 
and he needs help. We sum up the convictions 
expressed and write them on the board for 
analysis. Looking at behavior in the cold light 
of day in an unromantic classroom setting is 
conducive to realistic thinking. We analzye in 
this way many of the “lines” that the boys give 
the girls (and the girls give the boys)! We 
compare by columns on the blackboard the 
difference between petting and real love mak- 
ing. The students do the thinking with occa- 
sional guiding by questions or comments from 
the teacher. 

It may be noted that there is no special unit 
on sex hygiene. We deplore the fact that the 
terms “family life education” and “sex hygiene” 
have become synonymous for too many people. 
We believe that sex information per se is not 
necessarily sex education since education im- 
plies basic understandings and appreciations. 
Good sex education must include the factors 
that produce sound personality development. 
Seniors in high school can understand that if the 
child’s basic needs have not been satisfied 
wholesomely, he may become so dependent on 
affection that he develops a driving need to at- 
tain it; casual sex gratification may result. His 
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feelings of insecurity may make him a “‘push 
over” on a date, or his values may be the 
pleasure of the moment rather than a long-term 
view. They can understand the adjustments we 
are required to make between instinctual sex 
tensions and the necessities of civilization. They 
can understand the frustrations that result from 
promiscuous sex gratification because it does not 
satisfy their real personality needs. It has been 
clinically established that experiences which only 
relieve temporary tensions without satisfying 
long-term values or underlying needs are more 
frustrating than fulfilling sex desires within the 
framework of the socially accepted pattern. 

Young people in high school can understand 
that the basic sex attitudes are established in 
the home: the importance of a strongly mascu- 
line figure for the little boy to identify with, to 
gtow up seeing that it is masculine to love, pro- 
tect and feel tender toward women rather than 
to exploit them. To know that sex is family 
centered and that the best satisfactions come 
when it is connected with love, responsibility, 
permanence, rather than something to sneak on 
the side for a passing thrill. 

The classroom with the right teacher is an 
ideal place to learn those and other under- 
standings in the area of sex as they normally 
arise throughout the course. The subject is 
treated with the decency and respect that it 
deserves. 

Next, we consider more serious dating lead- 
ing to the engagement period. Wevask ,our- 
selves the questions, “Am I ready for matr- 
riage?” We then attempt to discover whether 
or not we have the emotional maturity essential 
for a good marriage. Then, we consider 
“Whom shall I marry?” This includes a study 


of the factors involved in differences in age, in 
nationality, religion, social status, or in deep- 
seated convictions as to what is worth struggle 
and sacrifice. “Have I carefuily analyzed my 
reasons for marriage?’ ‘Is it because of: 
mature love, cultural pressures, security, social 
pressures, fear of loneliness, or a means of 
escape ?”” 

Later, we study the engagement period itself. 
The purpose of engagement, i.e., a learning 
period which gives time to plan and settle 
before marriage many important decisions. 
There are class discussions about the hazards of 
the too short as well as the too long engage- 
ment. The psychological and physical hazards 
of pre-marital sex relationships are seriously 
considered and we discuss the responsibility of 
each partner in the area of love making. 

. Common adjustments that they may have to 
make during marriage are considered. Building 
a picture of what a good marriage can mean 
to us if we are willing to work for it is our goal. 

Teaching a course like this is stimulating and 
challenging. The underlying theme of the 
course is happy and effective adjustments in 
family living, but it attempts to go further in 
building successful life patterns. Many of the 
philosophies presented by the modern world in 
some movies, “realistic” novels, and standards 
of conduct in present day social procedures, are 
confusing to the adolescent. The course tries, 
by a consideration of basic convictions, to teach 
wise discrimination between plausible and 
smooth-sounding philosophies, and those that 
will insure happiness and successful living in 
this complex modern world. It is a subject 
where the intangibles that accompany subject 
matter play a most vital part. 
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Sociological Contributions to Psychiatric 
Marriage Counseling 


EUGENE P. LINK 
Department of Social Sciences, New Y ork State University, Je. Paltz 


In the last fifty years there has come a slow 
realization that persons are basically and 
essentially group and culture products. From 
the pioneering work of Charles M. Cooley, the 
Thomases and George Herbert Mead, a postu- 
late was formulated by Ellsworth Faris which 
served to underline the obvious, namely that 
so far as human beings are concerned “the group 
preceded.” These forerunners helped us to 
see that man is a social animal and that taken 
out of his social context he can not be under- 
stood. Theories of innate absolutes such as in- 
stincts, eugenics, drives, the libido, the id, in- 
telligence, when taken by themselves, all imply 
strongly the theological concept of original sin 
and lead, so far as counseling and therapy are 
concerned, to dead-end streets. 

With the recent contributions of cultural 
anthropology, sociology has developed the dy- 
namic concept of ceaseless and inexorable inter- 
action between the organism and the social 
situation with its culture content. An im- 
portant aspect of this concept is that any one 
individual is a product of all that which im- 
pinges upon him. His feelings, attitudes, ideas 
are emergents of the group. He is his social 
situation internalized. 

Older theories of environmentalism implied a 
one-way process of society molding a pliable 
organism. This has been called cultural de- 
terminism. It is not the point of view of this 
paper. Interaction implies modification of the 
individual and of the social scene as the two 
interact. Neither is static, both are dynamic so 
that change in one brings forth change in the 
other. A new totality with unique elements is 
the result of interaction. Dr. James Plant’s 
recent book has called the product of inter- 
action “the envelope.”? It selects and modifies 


1 Faris, Ellsworth, The Natave of Human Natavre (New 
York, 1937), Introduction. 
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the impacts of the social situation on us, and it 
determines and colors our outlook on the social 
scene. 

Social and cultural cacophonies, therefore, 
give rise to disharmonics in persons. Their 
joys, their sorrows, their loves, their avoidances, 
their consciences, their innermost core is social. 
None of these is self-generated or self- 
originated. And as most psychiatrists now 
recognize, the individual’s migraines, his ulcers, 
his allergies, his intestinal pathologies, his aches, 
her childbirth pains, if not largely a result of 
social etiology, at least all have strong cultural 
components. ‘‘Patients Have Families,” by H. 
R. Richardson, is a significant title of a book in 
the field of medicine.* ‘Personal Character and 
the Cultural Milieu” is an equally significant 
recent volume by one in the field of Human Re- 
lations.* 

Time does not permit me to enlarge upon this 
fruitful hypothesis. Suffice it to say that this 
view has influenced the thinking of, among 
others, Horney and Kardiner in psychiatry, Kurt 
Lewin in psychology when he writes that “the 
ground on which we stand is social,”> and 
Lawrence K. Frank as indicated in his book, 
“Society as the Patient.’* Psychosomatic medi- 
cine is familiar to all of you and expresses the 
contemporary trend in thinking. The term, 
however, still implies mind-body or the indi- 
vidual as an entity in itself. It does not suggest 
the mind as an integral part of society, nor 
does it convey the idea that in interaction a 
schizoid culture creates schizoid personalities 





3 Plant, James S., The Envelope (New York, 1950), pp. 
2, 3 and passim. 

® Richardson, H. R., Patients Have Families (New York, 
1945). 

* Haring, Douglas, Personal Character and the Cultural 
Milien (New York, 1948). 

S Lewin, Kurt, Resolving Social Conflicts (New York, 
1948), p. 14. 

© Frank, Lawrence K., Society as the Patient (New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., 1948). 
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and vice versa. For this reason, I have chosen 
and defended in a recent article the more mean- 
ingful word, “‘sociosomatic,” i.e. society-body 
interaction.” © 

With this all too brief statement of a rather 
complex theoretical position let us proceed to 
relate theory and marriage counseling practice. 
In the first place, if we are to avoid certain errors 
of the past, and if we are to grow in skill and 
insight in working with people who come to us, 
it would seem that the dynamic concept of inter- 
action, developed by the sociologist, with the 
aid of cultural anthropology and social psychol- 
ogy, has significant contributions to make. The 
new science of Human Relations would modify 
and in some cases replace older theories in 
counseling and psychotherapy. Here, for 
illustration, are some of them. 

The “invictus” theory is one which proposes 
that “I am the master of my fate, I am the cap- 
tain of my soul.” In the moving picture ver- 
sion of ‘Home of the Brave,” the therapist tells 
the Negro named Moss, “Your attitudes are 
wrong. You must change.” This implies that 
a Jim Crow segregated and prejudice-ridden 
society is not important for Moss. As master of 
his fate he is left only one alternative: to accept 
injustice. In marriage counseling it is so easy 
and so unsound to tell an unhappy woman, 
conscious of her inferior position in our culture, 
“You want to be happy, don’t you? Well 
then, resign yourself to your husband.” As 
captain of her soul she has but one alternative: 
stop tilting with the great male ego and ride 
with decorum her humble burro. Good mar- 
riage counseling, on the other hand, suggests 
several alternatives including the possibility, and 
even the necessity, of working for fundamental 
change in our social institutions. While it is 
reasonable, in some cases, to help a married 
couple, by changing their attitudes, to accept 
surroundings that create personal tension and 
anxiety, it seems equally reasonable to explore 
with them ways of altering the frustrating social 
order. For this environment is making trouble 
for other couples, too. The counselor and the 


™Link, E. P., ‘‘A Note on Sociosomatics,’" American 
Sociological Review, Vol. XIII, No. 6 (December, 1948). 
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counselee should be made aware of the social 
factors in their individual marriages and should 
direct energy toward changing mores, laws, atti- 
tudes in society which will keep producing more 
and more sick couples like them. Becoming 
aware of the social basis of trouble helps a 
couple to see their problem as a whole and 
as a part of the tapestry of all life. This often 
directs their aggressions outward, away from 
personal friction; and it certainly relieves their 
sense of isolation, their sense of individual fail- 
ure and guilt. It increases their sense of social 
responsibility. 

Another approach, which might be called the 
Dick Tracy theory, assumes the presence in all 
of us of what Ralph Linton terms ‘‘the ithyphal- 
lic id.” The role of the therapist is to play 
Tracy, to search deeply and persistently for the 


torturing Blowtop within, and then to expose 


him and his evil machinations. The hypothesis 
is related to the old instinct school, and is sug- 
gestive of the older theological idea of original 
sin. It creeps into present day marriage prob- 
lems as “doctrine of male necessity.” When a 
marriage counselor or family textbook author 
makes statements regarding the male such as, 
“Love in the raw is anything but tender, the 
male summum bonum is varied satisfaction. As 
a sexual animal, man is not monogamous—,’® 
they are asserting the inexorable evilness of a 
part of basic nature. It is raw, it is crude, it is 
unlovely. Since there is little anthropological 
data to support this view, it seems of specious 
value to the marriage counselor. 

The Dick Tracy theory of sexual impulse 
creates two prominent problems in marriage 
counseling. One is the erroneous and emo- 
tionally damaging idea that male and female 
differ perceptibly in sexual interest. For a 
man to enter marriage with the idea that the 
sex relationship is more important for him than 
for his wife is the groundwork for almost cer- 
tain trouble. Secondly, this thesis may justify 
the counselor in saying to a wife, “Don’t you 
see? Your husband’s philandering is natural. 


8 Merrill, Francis, Courtship and Marriage (New York, 
1949), p. 48. One of the best texts in the field to approach 
marriage as a social relationship, only Chapter III falls 
victim to an absolutistic position about sex, 
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You must expect such behavior in him and 
léarn to tolerate his little hours of sin.” Educa- 
tion for better sex adjustment between the two 
would seem to be more valuable in the first in- 
stance, and in the second it appears sounder to 
probe the social causes in personality clash that 
led to the extra-marital behavior. Why continue 
to rationalize the status quo with the use of 
the bouncing libido? 

The third theory, which from the socioso- 
matic point of view is subject to some modifica- 
tion, is the growth and development outlook. It 
is the Fourth of July snake thesis. It assumes 
that the child is a bundle of internal energy 
which in more or less orderly fashion releases 
itself as the years pass by. Just as you light the 
Fourth of July snake and it keeps pushing up 
out of the sidewalk, so the child at birth begins 
to reveal predetermined and internalized norms. 
Here again one wonders how much anxiety has 
been created in the home not only by the pres- 
sure of getting one’s children to keep up with 
the Jones’, but also to get all the Gesell-minded 
mothers to get their infants to keep up with the 
norms ! 

With due respect for the careful, pioneering 
work of Arnold Gesell and cognizant of the 
fact that many mothers have been relaxed by 
discovering that at certain ages the child is 
doing, according to the Gesell norms, just what 
he should be doing, still the child sociologist 
might question the effect in family counseling of 
a too rigid norm theory. It tends to do two 
things. First, as has been suggested, it may 
create worries in parents that their child is a 
“slow normal’ or retarded. Once they are con- 
vinced of this, their actions toward the child 
change and the new interactive pattern might 
really create a retarded personality. Only 
recently a counseling case came to my office, in 
which fifteen years ago the mother was told 
by a psychologist that her youngest daughter 
was not normal. Ever since, the interactive 
pattern between both parents and the child has 
been over-protective, the apron-strings tightened, 
and the recent efforts of two psychiatrists and 
a clinical psychologist were of no avail in chang- 
ing the parents’ mind. Needless to say the 
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marriage of the daughter is on the rocks. 

In the second place, the coiled spring theory 
does not give sufficient emphasis to Dr. Plant's 
interest in “the impact of the world on the 
child.” The social situation and culture are 
important determinants of growth and develop- 
ment. All the factors that James H. Bossard 
has so carefully noted in his “Sociology of 
Child Development’’® play significant parts, 
such as conjugal family vs. the extended family, 
the greater preference of the culture for male 
children, the liability status of children in an 
urban culture vs. the asset status in a pioneer 
rural culture, sex of child, order of birth, sibling 
relations, parental attitudes, presence of rela- 
tives and guests, church, school and peer groups, 
and the psychic atmosphere of the culture. To 
these may be added the revealing class and 
status studies of Havighurst and Davis.° All 
point up the ways in which social interactions 
affect bodily processes, growth, personality and 
attitudes. While maturation in most children 
occurs in somewhat orderly sequence, it is none 
the less highly sensitive to family interactive 
patterns, and in turn these patterns are highly 
responsive to the socio-economic culture about 
them. Warm affection, sense of belonging and 
love are as important to the child’s body as 
to his personality. Parents have difficulty in 
giving enough of these to children sometimes, 
not because they did not learn to give love and 
be outgoing in their own childhood, but because 
their present circumstances are so demanding 
and disturbing as to affect seriously their role as 
parent. For example the father who has to 
spend too many hours away from home in pur- 
suit of economic security for his family may be 
too physically and emotionally tired to con- 
tribute much affection to wife or child either. 
Marriage and family counselors need to see 
and to respect this profounder and more dy- 
namic outlook brought from the field of Hu- 
man Relations. Its importance is obvious to 
those who have worked with family problems 
involving children. 

*Bossard, James H., Sociology of Child Development 


(New York, 1948). 
% Havighurst, Robert and Davis, Allison, Father of the 


Man (Boston, 1947). 
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Perhaps all we are doing in delineating in a 
too cursory way these three theories is to warn 
ourselves of the epidermal illusion. This 
panacea sees crime and punishment, alcoholism 
and its cure, marriage friction and its elimina- 
tion as individual problems needing individual 
treatment. What we are is all inside our skin. 
Nagging, which Clifford Adams says is the com- 
plaint of ninety-three percent of American hus- 
bands against their wives, is not of the nature 
of ‘the woman, but of the social situations in 
which she is placed. The black horse and 
white, as Plato would say, are in us. But are 
they? This is a devil theory and too often the 
counselor plays the role of exorcist. Society is 
the patient. Therefore the new field of Human 
Relations combining Sociology, Social Psychol- 
ogy, and Anthropology has insight into mari- 
tal problems and clues for therapy to offer to 
the marriage counselor. 

In conclusion, the levity used in this paper to 
characterize the epidermal illusion was inten- 
tional. Its purpose was to sharpen issues and 
not to imply that the individualistic psychologi- 
cal approach had made no contributions to our 
knowledge of man. We bow regularly to Freud, 
but not all of us do so three times each day. 
As Lewis Mumford has indicated, Freud’s death 
wish ‘‘is a historic phenomenon, time condi- 
tioned, place conditioned, culture-condi- 
tioned.”24_ The same is true of the sex wish, 


the power wish, the liquor wish, or any other 
thought to be innate. 

The human relationist or sociologist must 
stick to his last. His field is not psychiatry. No 
matter how concerned he is with marriage and 
the family, his province is not psycho-therapy. 
Only those skilled in scientific handling of feel- 
ings, emotions and attitudes, the psychiatrists, 
step in here. The sociologist’s task to aid both 
the psychiatrist and the social worker is to make 
clear for them the intricacies and clashes in 
the social pattern which agglomerates within the 
individuals with whom they work. This is a 
continuing research need for the psychiatrist 
because the social scene is always shifting and 
forming new adjustments or maladjustments. 
And finally, the science of human behavior is so 
complex and so broad in its ramifications that 
only a “healthy eclecticism” can lend light to 
our paths. 

The sociologist who is the research expert 
on social patterns, cultural tensions, family 
stresses, is a part of the medical clinic. This 
liaison between the human relations analyst and 
the psychotherapist is sociosomatic medicine. 
There is much to be gained by such coopera- 
tive endeavor. The more we work together 
the more effective we all will be. 





11 Mumford, Lewis, The Culture of Cities (New York, 
1938), p. 271. 


COMMENT 


There should be little quarrel with Professor 
Link’s thesis of the importance of the cultural 
milieu in precipitating mental-emotional-situa- 
tional maladjustments. Particularly commend- 
able is Link’s statement of “a continuing re- 
search need . . . because the social scene is al- 
ways shifting and forming new adjustments or 
maladjustments.” Link has escaped the error 
of believing that it is only the “schizoid char- 
acter” of contemporary American culture that 
makes it inimical to good personal and marital 
adjustment. Amy social system will prove in- 
hospitable to some proportion of society, and 
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both that proportion and the types and preva- 
lence of maladjustment will shift as the system 
changes. That is not to say that the structure 
of contemporary American society may not be 
“more harmful” personality-wise than some 
others, but only that modification or elimina- 
tion of present cultural contradictions is no 
panacea. 

The avowed intention to be jocular in order 
to “sharpen issues” causes the present writer 
some concern. While certain aspects of im- 
portant issues are brought into focus, it is 
possible that such levity may distort as well 
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as sharpen issues. Four points may serve to 
indicate areas where analyses of somewhat 
greater complexity would be useful. 

1. In the light of currently available data it 
would not appear an unmixed blessing to sub- 
stitute a sociosomatic concept for one that at- 
tempts to be narrowly psychosomatic. Ad- 
mittedly, a mind-body dichotomy is inadequate, 
but a society-body one comes dangerously close 
to the “group mind” and “collective conscious- 
ness” concepts whose inadequacies were shown 
so clearly by Cooley. Moreover, non-cultural 
conditionings variously called “psychogenic,” 
“personal-social,” and “unique experience,” 
while social in origin, operate on an individual 
as well as on a societal level and probably will 
remain an integral part of any comprehensive 
theory of personality or system of psychotherapy. 
What is needed is a more meaningful integra- 
tion of psycho-medical and sociological con- 
cepts. 

2. The three illustrations demonstrating the 
need for modification of traditional theories are 
well taken. Yet, it is only fair to point out 
that some practitioners from all socio-medical 
disciplines operate on the basis of these theories, 
while many others from all disciplines, includ- 
ing psychiatrists, have “outgrown” them. Link 
recognizes Horney and Kardiner, to which list 
could be added Fromm, Sullivan, and others. 
Merrill, who is used to illustrate theories. posit- 
ing a “natural state of man,” is a sociologist. 

3. Therapists have long recognized the diffi- 
culties involved in doing therapy with indi- 
viduals rendered maladjusted by social en- 
vironmental forces, and social scientists have, 
for over half a century, been concerned with 
rationally altering the social order so as to 
reduce such maladjustments. The individual 
therapist by aiding his clients to acquire some 
insight into this situation can contribute to its 
solution. However, it should be remembered 
that the therapist’s job is to aid his clients’ in- 
dividual adjustments by whatever techniques he 
can muster. He must guard against “manipu- 
lating” clients to serve other desirable ends, 
unless those ends are consistent with the client's 
personal adjustment. The point of view here 
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is that these two goals are not always wholly 
consistent with one another. The present writer 
is well aware that the above may render him 
liable to criticism of rationalizing the status quo. 
Yet, the simple fact remains that as a therapist 
one’s task is not to preserve or to alter the 
status quo, but to aid individual adjustment. 

4. One final, but not unimportant, point con- 
cerns the dubious distinction between the role 
of the psychiatrist as one “skilled in the scien- 
tific handling of feelings, emotions, and atti- 
tudes” and that of the human telationist or 
sociologist as the “research expert on social pat- 
terns, tensions, and stresses.” Be it clear from 
the outset that we would not deny a legitimate 
division of labor wherein the psychiatrist, and 
perhaps the clinical psychologist, should 
properly deal with the mentally ill. Granted 
that such is the case, how justifiable is the as- 
sumption that only the psychiatrist is scien- 
tifically skilled in the handling of feelings, 
emotions, and attitudes? Link’s paper would 
imply that much of psychiatric theory is not as 
scientifically adequate as it might be, and that 
the human relationist has some independently 
valuable contributions to make. Then what is it 
that renders the psychiatrist alone capable of 
possessing skills in the art of clinical interview- 
ing? Most competent psychiatrists realize that 
they are far more successful in dealing with 
certain emotional and attitudinal configurations 
than they are with some others. Moreover, it 
is generally recognized that these differences 
are not correlated with medical school or mental 
hospital training. No reasonable person would 
question the value of such training, nor would 
many unqualifiedly assert that these are the only 
sources of training in the development of clini- 
cal skills. 

The incidence of personal and marital mal- 
adjustment is such that psychiatrists alone can- 
not possibly handle it. Persons properly trained 
in the social and biological sciences, the funda- 
mentals of psychiatry, and with ample super- 
vised clinical experience can“carry a good part 
of the load by working with people who are 
not seriously ill, The mentally ill, along with 
others requiring the services of more highly 
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trained specialists, can be funneled along to 
the proper referral sources. The modern mar- 
riage counseling movement is in large part a 
result of the recognition of these facts by both 
medical and social science personnel. The social 
sciences must continue their research and teach- 
ing functions, but increasingly they should train 
personnel to fill their appropriate roles as mar- 
riage counselors. The marriage counseling role 
of the human relationist need not violate the 
division of labor with psychiatrists, but should 


be oriented toward complementing the func- 
tions of these indispensable specialists. 

The writer does not mean to imply that Pro- 
fessor Link is unaware of the above points, but 
only that they need to be made explicit. They 
are suggested as additions and qualifications to 
a theoretical position which has considerable 
merit. 


GERALD R. LESLIE 
Department Sociology, Purdue University 





Conferences 


The Cana Conference of Chicago—An- 


nounced that nearly 2,000 married couples and . 


4,000 engaged couples participated in the past 
year’s Cana program of building stable Catholic 
marriages and families. 21 W. Superior St., 
Chicago. 

A Conference on Divorce—was held at the 
University of Chicago, February 29, with morn- 
ing, lunch, afternoon and evening sessions. 
Speakers included: M. Edwin Robinson, Judge 
of the Appellate Court of Illinois; Paul W. Al- 
exander, Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
Toledo; Emily H. Mudd, Director, Marriage 
Council of Philadelphia; Herbert F. Goodrich, 
Judge of Court of Appeals, Philadelphia; and 
Karl N. Llewellyn and Max Rheinstein of the 
University of Chicago Law School. 

Wisconsin State Welfare Conference—Held 
its 70th anniversary meeting in Milwaukee Nov. 
26-28. The program included institutes on 
Early Adoptive Placements, A New Approach to 
the Treatment of the Sex Deviate, and Family 
Life Education—Whose Responsibility? The 
Wisconsin Welfare Council, sponsor of the Con- 
ference, has also established a special committee 
on Family Life Education; Dr. Gordon Shipman, 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, chairman. 

Midwestern Clinical Conference of the Amer- 
ican Association of Marriage Counselors—Was 
held in Toledo Oct. 28. Four marital and pre- 
marital counseling cases were discussed and ten- 
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tative plans for another clinical meeting in Feb- 
ruary were made. Ralph P. Bridgman, Lucas 
County Courthouse, Toledo 2. 

International Congress on Mental Health 
(Fourth)—Met Dec. 11-19 in Mexico City. 
Planning was by the World Federation for Men- 
tal Health, 19 Manchester St., London, W. 1, 
England. The Federation also co-sponsored 
with the Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation the Third 
Conference on Health and Human Relations at 
Hiddesen bei Detmold, Germany, a report of 
which is now available. 

Southern California Society for Mental Hy- 
giene—Sponsored two discussions of ‘‘Marriage 
in a Changing Society,” Nov. 2 and 9, in Los 
Angeles. Dr. Judd Marmor, psychoanalyst, pre- 
sided. The Society announces the addition of 
Beatrice Kotas, previously psychiatric social 
worker with the Family Service agency of the 
Assistance League of Southern California, as 
assistant director. 3067 W. Seventh St., Los 
Angeles 5. 

Kansas City Social Hygiene Society—Con- 
ducted a conference on Preparation for Marriage 
Oct. 9-11 for parents, teachers, and young peo- 
ple, with a session on marriage counseling for 
professional people interested in this work. 
Staff of the conference: Dr. Evelyn M. Duvall, 
Dr. Clifford R. Adams, and Dr. Nadina Kavi- 
noky. P. K. Houdek, executive secretary, 1020 
McGee, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Editorial 


In the development of marriage education 
and counseling, pioneer work has long been 
going on in many different professions as well 
as by organizations and individuals. None has 
done more oziginal spadework, taken more far 
reaching aims and worked more effectively to- 
ward them than has the American Association of 
Marriage Counselors. Organized in 1941, it 
had grown out of some years of an informal 
pooling of ideas by a handful of leaders in such 
apparently disparate fields as the medical spe- 
cialties of psychiatry and gynecology, on the 
one hand, and the social science disciplines of 
sociology and social work, on the other. 

With its chief emphasis on raising the stand- 
ards of professional training and operation of 
marriage counselors, the AAMC has long 
worked closely with the National Council on 
Family Relations to this end. The joint com- 
mittee on Standards of Professional Training for 
Marriage Counselors, which spent the years, 
1947-1949, studying and formulating a basic 
minimum of training requirements, represented 
both organizations working together as a unit 
on a matter of vital interest to both. Copies 
of these Standards are available from AAMC 
headquarters, Suite 7 G, 270 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., and have been of practical help to 
persons wanting to get further professional 
training in this area, as well as to those con- 
cerned with providing such training. 

From its beginning in 1939, the Journal has 
consistently been in the forefront in the publish- 
ing of research and educational materials in 
marriage counseling. Among the leading con- 
tributors in this area there have always been 
individuals who were active in AAMC, but 
that organization has not until recently taken 
an active part in publication, as a unit. 

‘A close journalistic relationship between our 
two organizations was initiated by Ernest 
Burgess at the time of our annual conferences 
at New York, December 28-31, 1949, when he 
suggested that we invite the American Associa- 
tion of Marriage Counselors to publish the 
Proceedings of its Conference in our pages. 
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This material we ran in our first Special Mar- 
riage Counseling Issue, Spring 1950, vol. 12, 
no. 2. At the time of going to press we received 
from the AAMC a substantial grant ‘‘to encour- 
age the publication of suitable materials on 
marriage counseling.” A year later they made 
us a similar grant. 

Because they felt that the Journal was 
such a valuable outlet for the type of article 
they are interested in seeing published, the 
AAMC has now arranged to subsidize an en- 
largement of our space available for carrying 
additional material on marriage counseling, and 
will contribute materials for publication. 

We are indeed glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to effect wide distribution of more of the 
research, thinking and results of clinical experi- 
ence of specialists in marriage counseling. It 
is a source of considerable pride to us, to receive 
this recognition of our attempt to serve as a 
means of narrowing the gap between highly 
trained specialists and those of us who operate 
in the field of marriage counseling with varying 
degrees of professional training specifically di- 
rected toward this specialty. The high profes- 
sional standing of the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors, both as a body and as 
composed of individuals in various disciplines, 
ensures our benefiting largely from this co- 
operative undertaking. 

While the Journal will continue to run, 
among its general articles, our usual proportion 
on counseling, we plan now to set aside for the 
AAMC its separate section on Marriage Coun- 
seling, for it to develop according to its aims. 
This section will be under the direction of 
Dr. Robert W. Laidlaw, psychiatrist who has 
long centered his interests in marriage counsel- 
ing; well known to members of the Groves 
Conference of professional workers in marriage 
education and counseling for his important part 
in its development during its last decade; ac- 
tive in National Council on Family Relations; 
charter member, secretary, now president Ameri- 
can Association of Marriage Counselors. 

Grapys H. Groves, Editor 
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A Clinical Approach to Homosexuality* 


ROBERT W. LAIDLAW, M.D. 


I want to make this a very informal presenta- 
tion, centering around the subject of the ra- 
tionale of a therapeutic approach to the problem 
of. homosexuality. Any therapeutic approach 
necessarily depends upon an understanding of 
the nature of the problem—its incidence, its 
causes, the variations in the clinical picture, and 
other considerations as well. 

Let us begin by considering the subject of 
male homosexuality. I think it is fair to say that 
before Kinsey's study there was no body of re- 
liable data as to the incidence of male homo- 
sexuality. If one searches the literature, one 
finds that Hirschfeld,1 who had very extended 
experience with homosexuals in Germany, 
makes an estimate of a 2.2% incidence for 
males in Berlin. Havelock Ellis? found a slight- 
ly over 2% incidence for England. Brill,? who 
set up a research program for discovering the 
percentage of homosexuals in the male popula- 
tion in New York City, ultimately threw up his 
hands and said there was no way of making a 
really scientific estimate—he just knew there 
were a lot. Kinsey's analysis,* in the first 
volume of his series, shows that a striking in- 
cidence of 48% of preadolescent boys .have 
been found to engage in homosexual play on a 
genital basis. One must be clear on this point: 
that was a report of homosexual experience, 
which can be a very different thing from an out- 
and-out and complete homosexual pattern. He 
goes on to say® that at least 37% of the male 
population have had some homosexual experi- 
ence between the beginning of adolescence and 
old age, and that, of the unmarried males, al- 
most 50% have homosexual experience between 
the beginning of adolescence and age 35. Then, 
looking at the total male population, his figures 

* Presented before the Section on Marriage and Family 


Counseling of the National Council on Family Relations at 
College Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, August 29, 1951. 
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show that 6.3% of total orgasm of single and 
married, adolescence to old age, is on a homo- 
sexual basis. He feels, moreover, that the 
social taboos which are so evident in our culture 
tend to hold this figure down. He states very 
plainly that these data are a surprise to him. 
He did not expect, when he initiated this study, 
to find such a high incidence. 

In his study these homosexuals have come 
from every walk of life, have been found in 
every area—tural and urban. And in this 


whole group homosexual experience has varied 


from one isolated single experience to a totality 
of experience along homosexual lines. Kinsey 
points out that the terms “homosexual,” “bi- 
sexual,” and ‘‘heterosexual’” are very unsatisfac- 
tory, inasmuch as they refer only to the sex of the 
partner. They throw no light on the make-up 
of the individual himself. A man with strong 
homosexual inclinations, who, because of the 
intensity of social censure, may not have had 
a premarital homosexual experience, may marry, 
may go through years of marriage, may be the 
father of children. Yet every time that he 
has intercourse with his wife, in order to main- 
tain sexual excitement, he may have to fantasy 
a homosexual partner. By standard classifica- 
tions he would be considered a heterosexual 
male. On the contrary, a man who was strongly 
heterosexual, in a prison situation or in some 
other isolated community where male com- 
panionship was the only companionship pos- 
sible, might, on the basis of purely physical 
release without any emotional component ac- 
companying it, find a degree of satisfaction 
with a partner of the same sex. While strongly 
desiring a heterosexual pattern, on the basis of 
our classification he would still be called a 
homosexual. So it can be seen that these terms 
are looking at the problem from the outside 
rather than from the inside, 7.e., from the psy- 
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chological make-up of the individual, where it 
really belongs. 

Kinsey, in describing various types of homo- 
sexuals whom he has encountered in his studies, 
has arrived at the device of a continuum, dis- 
tributing his case material into seven groups 
from 0 through 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Group 
0 consists of those males who have been com- 
pletely heterosexual in their experience. Group 
1 is very predominantly heterosexual, with one 
or a few homosexual experiences. Group 2 has 
a slightly greater incidence of homosexual ex- 
perience, group 3 being the bisexual make-up 
where sexual outlet is more or less evenly 
divided between male or female partners. Then 
going on with an increasing incidence of the 
homosexual pattern in groups 4 and 5, he arrives 
at group 6, where the individual gives a history 
of exclusively homosexual experience. 

That is not a new concept, of course. It is 
simply a mathematical or objective and clinical 
way of handling data. It really falls back upon 
the well recognized concept—which goes back 
a period of years—that there is no such thing as 
a complete male, there is no such thing as a 
complete female ; all of us have within ourselves 
elements of maleness and femaleness in varying 
proportions which are to be found on anatomi- 
cal, physiological, and psychological levels. 
Therefore, in this continuum of Kinsey’s we 
are simply giving a concrete form to that concept 
of the varying degrees of maleness and female- 
ness in the make-up of us all. Now, in this 
continuum of his he finds that group 6, that 
group which has had exclusively homosexual 
experience, makes up 4% of the total male 
population; and that, to my mind, is the most 
reliable incidence figure we have. It comes 
from the greatest number of individuals studied 
and they are studied in a uniform manner. Al- 
though in the future he may modify it to a 
minor degree, as he continues to enlarge his 
series, this percentage figure is one on which we 
can rely with greater confidence than on any 
earlier estimates. 

Coming now to the causes of homosexuality, 
I can assure you that this is a very muddy and 
debatable field. It would be so much easier (as 
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Kinsey points out), in a search for causative 
factors, if we were looking for factors which 
would cause a total heterosexual pattern or a 
total homosexual pattern. But where we are 
seeking for causes that will explain this con- 
tinuum going all the way from one pole to an- 
other, we are up against a very involved prob- 
lem. 

Some years ago, a group of us on the Com- 
mittee for the Study of Sex Variants sponsored 
a project,* privately financed, for a study of 
homosexuality occurring among both males and 
females. This had one advantage over previous 
studies in that these were homosexuals living in 
many walks of life in New York City who were 
not seeking medical or psychological help. 
They were brought into contact with us by a 
field worker who knew all levels of the metro- 
politan homosexual world. We were therefore 
seeing groups of homosexuals who were not dis- 
turbed by their homosexuality to the extent of 
having to seek psychiatric aid and we were im- 
pressed with the diversity of types of homo- 
sexuals, both male and female, who, on a purely 
voluntary basis, participated in this research 
study. They came from many types of occupa- 
tions and professions and from middle, white 
collar, and laboring classes. They were studied 
not only from the standpoint of their history of 
homosexual experience, but very carefully from 
the standpoint of their physical make-up (in- 
cluding anthropometric studies) and psycho- 
logical make-up (including masculinity-femi- 
ninity tests), so that we were able to have some 
type of yardstick for a scientific approach to the 
question of causality. 

Is this homosexual phenomenon something 
which is psychogenic, or is it something which 
comes from environmental conditioning? Or is 
it something which is inherent, constitutional in 
the individual? Or is it something which goes 
even further back into hereditary trends? 

This study, while not conclusive, did indicate 
that particularly among the homosexual males, 
the type of body structure showed a variation 
toward the female. This was particularly so in 
X-rays of the bony pelvis. There was a lesser 
degree of variation toward male characteristics 
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in X-rays of the female pelvis. Psychological 
studies such as determine masculinity and femi- 
ninity again showed a trend of the male toward 
the female, and of the female toward the male. 

This whole investigation strikingly empha- 
sized to us that the usual lay concept of the 
homosexual is very far from the actual truth. 
By that I mean that the typical effeminate homo- 
sexual male, the man who has exaggerated femi- 
nine characteristics, who is given to flamboyant 
clothes, and who is the so-called “fairy” or 
“queer” type, represents only the extreme 
fringe of the whole homosexual community. 
We had homosexual prize fighters in this study. 
There are many, many homosexuals who give 
no outer manifestations, except to the very 
practiced eye, of any deviation in their sex life. 
Therefore, in this Henry study® and in the Kin- 
sey study, there is a unique value coming from 
the fact that the groups studied were not those 
who were so psychologically in conflict, so 
mixed up that they were forced to seek psychi- 
atric help—as was the case in the preceding lit- 
erature of Freud, Stekel, Brill, etc. 

So far as the cause of homosexuality is con- 
cerned—or rather, causes, since it is such a 
complex phenomenon—psychoanalysts differ 
quite considerably among themselves. I shall 
not attempt to go into the details of theories 
brought forth by psychoanalysts of various 
schools. But here again is the question: How 
much weight should we lend to hereditary and 
constitutional factors in the creation of the 
homosexual, as opposed to environmental and 
developmental factors? I can assure you that 
this is a subject which is far from settled at the 
present time, and in the literature we find again 
a continuum where, at the one pole, Hirschfeld" 
feels that every homosexual is constitutionally 
predetermined, and going to Havelock Ellis,® 
who feels that, although there is such a predis- 
position, there is more of an environmental fac- 
tor—and then going on to Freud? and to Brill?” 
and to Stekel,1! who progressively lay greater 
and greater stress upon environmental factors. 

Also, as pointed out by Kinsey, our very 
cultural mores tend in some degree to promote 
the homosexual pattern. There is such a harsh 
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attitude, particularly in the law, in regard to pre- 
marital heterosexual activity that there is a cer- 
tain push toward homosexuality in our culture 
which might not exist if there were a freer, 
more permissive attitude toward a full expres- 
sion of man’s developing heterosexuality. We 
have also the homosexual make-up of our edu- 
cational institutions, where predominantly they 
still insist on segregation of the sexes—again 
predisposing to some form of variation from 
the normal development of heterosexual pat- 
terns. And Kinsey states that the record of 
thousands of specific histories suggests that the 
moral objections to the heterosexual may be 
more important than any personality defects, 
fixations at an adolescent level, or ‘inherent 
sin,” as a source of exclusively homosexual pat- 
terns of behavior.1? 

Well, so much for causes. I hope I have left 
you with a feeling that we just don’t know— 
that we require a multiplicity of causes to ac- 
count for the multiplicity of homosexual phe- 
nomena. 

Then, coming to the question of clinical 
types in male homosexuality, there are many 
types. There is the homosexual who finds his 
gratification through fellatio—through the tak- 
ing of the penis in the mouth, either actively or 
passively. There is the homosexual who cen- 
ters his activity in the act of mutual masturba- 
tion. Then, there is the anal intercourse type 
of homosexual. There are some homosexuals— 
a relatively small group—who are, in their own 
parlance, ‘‘body lovers,” whose gratification 
comes simply from the fondling and caressing 
of their homosexual partners, without centering 
on the genital area. There is the older homo- 
sexual—and this is the only type who is realisti- 
cally a social threat to any degree—who finds 
gratification only when his sexual partners are 
young boys. There are homosexuals who play 
male roles and homosexuals who play female 
roles. The male role element is so well defined 
that there are’ some who will insist that their 
homosexual partners be attired in female cloth- 
ing at the time of their homosexual approach. 

We therefore find that there is a wide variety 
of clinical expressions of a homosexual drive, 
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and I do not want you to feel that any of these 
types that I have spoken of are completely sepa- 
rate and distinct; they intermingle to a con- 
siderable degree. I am simply speaking of the 
various types of expression that are found in the 
total group. 

From the psychological point of view, there is 
a wide range—going from complete promiscuity, 
where the homosexual seeks a different partner 
in each succeeding experience and would have 
no use for a man whom he had once had, to the 
type of individual who lays stress on faithful- 
ness to a degree comparable to a heterosexual 
pattern. We have, again, the range from ex- 
pression which is simply on a physical level, an 
experience which is had, tossed off and forgot- 


ten, to the experience which involves the deepest . 


of feeling and of love, and which has a very 
real meaningfulness to the individual. And 
again, from the psychological point of view, we 
have the range which falls between the two 
poles of the homosexual who can take-it-and- 
leave-it, without any awareness of conflict in 
himself, and the man who is in violent conflict 
all of the time. The latter is constantly trying 
to fight down his homosexual drive, which is, 
however, of such an intensity that, despite him- 
self, it breaks through, and after every experi- 
ence he is cast into a depth of remorse and self- 
condemnation. These are the individuals who 
suffer so deeply, and often so unnecessarily. 
Now, how has society dealt with homosexual- 
ity? We know that legally it is called a crime 
against nature. I think there is no need to point 
out to this group how completely unrealistic our 
legal codes are in the psychosexual realm. The 
definition of sodomy is so broad in the statutes 
of most states that, when a man and his wife 
in the intimacies of their marriage include a 
mouth-genital contact, they are guilty of a felony 
and could, if prosecuted, serve a jail sentence. 


It is a completely unrealistic legal structure. As 


many of you know, sex and the law is one of 
Kinsey's main interests. He has*very extensive 
data on this subject, and one of his forthcoming 
books will be devoted to it. That may well 
prove a springboard for a more realistic type of 
legal code. The law, of course, is very unfair in 
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that its penalties make no distinction between 
one single apprehended act and a continuing 
pattern of such acts. 

We have to contrast this attitude toward 
homosexuality in our culture with the permis- 
sive—even exalting—attitude found in other 
cultures, notably in Greece. Perhaps one of the 
reasons for the resistance, the feeling of repul- 
sion toward homosexuality which is so prevalent 
in our culture goes all the way back to the 
Hebraic beginnings of Christianity, where, many 
centuries before Christ, the Hebrew people—in 
trying to become an autonomous group, to sepa- 
rate themselves from the tribes around them— 
felt that their religion had to be different from 
the religions of the so-called “heathen”’ tribes. 
Now, many of these tribes had religious rites 
which exalted homosexuality. Therefore, it 
would appear that the Hebrew code took a 
vehement and opposite stand as a way of dif- 
ferentiating its people from the surrounding 
peoples. And again, the Hebrews were a new 
and young people, and their stress and whole 
emphasis was on procreation and, obviously, 
from that point of view, homosexuality was of 
no value. Their insistence was upon “Be fruit- 
ful and multiply.”1% Kinsey scores society's at- 
titude toward homosexuality by saying, “Rarely 
has man been more cruel against man than in 
the condemnation and punishment of those ac- 
cused of the so-called sexual perversions.’’!* 

I was one of a group of psychiatrists to whom 
the committee investigating the conditions in the 
State Department wrote, asking my opinion as to 
whether a homosexual should be employed, as 
a matter of security risk. I replied that there 
is no more sense or logic to dismissing a man 
from the State Department solely because of a 
homosexual pattern than to dismiss him solely 
because he has red hair: that it is a matter of 
great injustice to the individual, for we know 
that there are men who are preeminent in all 
walks of life—doctors, ministers, lawyers, right 
on through all occupations—who are turning in 
a good job, who are good citizens, who so keep 
their homosexual inclinations within bounds 
that they do not openly offend the heterosexual 
society within which they live. I am sorry to 
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report that my rejoinder, and I would judge the 
rejoinder of a number of other psychiatrists, did 
not take effect, and I understand that there were 
ninety-one individuals dismissed from the State 
Department on hearsay, and without any chance 
to defend themselves.*® 

Coming to the matter of female homosex- 
uality: This is something where, in regard to 
incidence, we will have to rely largely on guess- 
work until Kinsey's second volume comes out. 
I think that we can postulate, however, on the 
basis of our understanding of feminine make-up 
as opposed to the male, that there is a higher 
incidence of meaningful attachment but a con- 
siderably lower incidence of actual expression to 
the point of orgasm. Also, we have the differ- 
ence from a sociological point of view, in that 
the Lesbian is far more tolerated by the male 


population than the male homosexual. Often- , 


times I think that the basis of that is man’s 
own inherent sexual conceit. Frequently we 
hear males, in referring to a female homosexual, 
say something like this: “Well, if I could just 
get hold of her, I could make her forget all that 
stuff in a hurry!” It is not recognized by males 
as being as inherent and as deep a pattern as it 
is. Also, we have to remember that women can 
live together without jeopardizing their social 
standing. There is not the risk of reputation 
which occurs when two adult males share an 
apartment. The relationship of two women is 
apt to endure longer, although there may be 
excessive jealousy at times on the part of one 
partner toward the other. 

As to the causes at work, I think we can only 
say that there would be the same degree of com- 
plexity in arriving at causes as is encountered 
in regard to male homosexuality. 

As to clinical types, there is probably a greater 
incidence of the type of intimacy which halts at 
the kissing and caressing level, without going 
on to a full genital centering. Then there is 
the type which has as its prime activity that of 
mutual masturbation, and another type centering 
upon mouth-genital contact, and, with some, 
the utilization of a substitute phallus. 

With all of these considerations in mind, 
what would be the rationale of any treatment 
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approach to homosexuality ? 

A few years ago our hopes were falsely 
raised when the male sex hormone was isolated 
and some people leaped into print, stating that 
the problem of homosexuality was solved. Soon 
it was found that male sex hormone would 
change the homosexual’s reaction—it enhanced 
it—but it enhanced it along homosexual lines! 
It increased his homosexual activity without 
changing his choice of sexual object in any way. 

Although in the past there have been com- 
plete cures of homosexuals claimed by psycho- 
analysts in various schools, I think that there 
is a trend, as time has gone on, among psychi- 
atrists themselves to feel less confident that all 
cases are curable. Kinsey, who in the course of 
his study has interviewed many psychiatrists who 
treat homosexual patients, says: “As a matter 
of fact, there is an increasing proportion of the 
most skilled psychiatrists who make no attempt 
to redirect behavior, but who devote their at- 
tention to helping an individual accept himself, 
and to conduct himself in such a manner that he 
does not come into open conflict with society.’’?® 

What, then, would be one’s criteria in ap- 
proaching a case clinically, to determine whether 
one should attempt a fundamental revision of 
the individual's homosexual pattern or whether 
one should attempt only to help the person to 
adjust within his present pattern? One factor 
which helps in such a clinical decision is a care- 
ful, longitudinal history which will indicate 
where the individual lies in this continuum of 
Kinsey's. Is his homosexual experience a spo- 
tadic one? Is it one that has come only at times 
of deprivation—or is it something that falls over 
into categories 4, 5, or 6, where it is a very 
predominant part of his past experience? One 
important criterion is the fantasy life of an in- 
dividual. As indicated a few moments ago, 
there are men whose experiences may be com- 
pletely heterosexual, but who nevertheless are 
able to achieve an ejaculation only because they 
are tantasying a homosexual experience. There- 
fore, one must look deeply into the longitudinal 
history of the individual and not be satisfied 
with surface manifestations. 

Also, one has to determine the degree of 
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desire for change. Many homosexuals will say, 
“Well, I know it would be easier for me to live 
as a heterosexual. There are very real prob- 
lems connected with the homosexual life.” But 
that is an intellectual type of desire for change. 
It is only when the patient has a very real, deep- 
seated desire for change that one can consider 
him a potential clinical subject. 

Along this same line, one has to attempt to 
determine the meaningfulness of the homo- 
sexual experience to the individual in his past. 
Has it been merely a sporadic, take-it-and-leave- 
it, surface experience; or was it something that 
involved his deep emotional nature? Then, we 
want to know something about the man we are 
considering—How mature is he? How capable 
of participating in a deep-level therapeutic proc- 
ess? How much would the situation be com- 
plicated by deep-seated psychoneurotic compo- 
nents in his personality which perhaps may be on 
a broader basis than his sexual difficulties alone? 

So far as my own technique in dealing with 
these problems is concerned, if after such a 
careful survey I feel that the individual falls 
into Kinsey's groups 4, 5, or 6 and is deeply 
homosexual, I indicate to the individual that it 
would be fruitless to attempt basically to change 
his sexual pattern. But I emphasize that the 
contribution which I, as a psychiatrist, can make 
may be a very real one in helping him to face 
himself, to adjust to himself as he really is, to 
recognize the fact that he is not actually the 
pariah that society makes him out to be; that 
he can hold his head up and look at himself in 
the mirror in the morning; and that he can have 
the feeling that he has the right to pursue his 
homosexual drive—but in a way which involves 
discretion and no effrontery to society at large. 

With the bisexual—the man who, on Kinsey's 
basis, falls about midway, in group 3—there 
is at times a fair prospect of therapeutic success, 
after long-term, deep-level psychotherapy, in 
helping the patient to adopt a heterosexual pat- 
tern. With groups 1 and 2, whose past history 
has shown a predominance of heterosexual pat- 
tern and where the homosexual activity has 
been more sporadic—and as a rule is on a much 
more superficial level—such individuals may 
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be good prospects for actual help in a funda- 
mental revision of their sexual desire so that 
their object choice is increasingly that of a 
heterosexual nature. 

It is not a question of helping a person to 
“grit his teeth” and climb over to the other side 
of the fence. That's futile. It is only when the 
individual really finds more satisfaction, more 
innate, deep-down emotional satisfaction, in 
changing over to the heterosexual pattern that 
one feels that one has made a therapeutic con- 
tribution. 

Even, as I said a moment ago, with those 
where one can do nothing to change the actual 
sex pattern, one can do a great deal for the 
individual in removing that sense of moral 
censure, that feeling of self-condemnation, that 
deep conflict which many homosexual males 
carry with them twenty-four hours a day. It is 
a very real satisfaction, therapeutically, to help 
such an individual to face himself, accept him- 
self, and to work out his pattern in the light of 
his present life situation. 

It happens that I act as psychiatric consultant 
in a theological seminary, where one finds a very 
high type of individual—particularly in the 
music school—who is beset by homosexual con- 
flicts, who says to himself or herself, “Have I 
any right to be in a seminary, preparing to be 
a minister of God, with this terrible thing 
within me?” A few months ago, in a seminar 
with the faculty of this seminary, we had quite 
a discussion in regard to whether homosexuality, 
per se, should disqualify a man from the min- 
istry. I steadfastly upheld the platform that it 
should ot, that I personally knew a number 
of homosexual ministers who are doing a very 
real and satisfying job in their communities and 
who so conduct themselves, in regard to their 
own homosexual pattern, that they are no af- 
front to the community—in fact, their sex pat- 
tern is completely unknown to the community— 
and that it is a matter of complete unfairness, 
just as in the State Department, to exclude any 
individual on the basis of homosexuality alone. 

It is really for this point of view that I was 
eager to present these data to you today, because 
here we, as a group, have an opportunity in our 
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counseling, in our lecturing, in our educational 
work with groups of young people to modify, 
at least to some degree, the completely unreal- 
istic and cruel attitude that society has toward 
homosexuality—to combat the feeling of repul- 
sion, the concept of degeneracy which exists. 
The homosexual is not a degenerate but a vari- 
ant—and there is a vast difference between the 
two. It is so ridiculous to expel a young person 
from school or college because of homosexual 
experience, thus perhaps blasting his life for 
years to come. He should be gotten into the 
hands of a competent psychiatrist and be treated 
as his individual problem indicates. Homo- 
sexuality should be recognized as a medical 
rather than a moral problem, and every effort 
should be made to determine whether the indi- 
vidual can be fundamentally helped or if he is to 
be helped to adjust to his own homosexual pat- 
tern. 

The life of a homosexual is, at best, a hard 
and difficult one in our culture. It is our duty, 
as mature individuals, to bring to the homo- 





sexual sympathetic understanding and a helping 
hand, rather than social ostracism. 
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Discussion 


RoBERT HARPER (Presiding): Thank you, Dr. 
Laidlaw, for what—in certainly no perfunctory sense— 
has been an extremely edifying and stimulating paper. 
Our discussant for today is Dr. Robert Foster, Director 


of Marriage Counseling at The Menninger Foundation. 


Bob Foster has clinical insight; I think he knew I was 
going to thank Dr. Laidlaw for taking time from a 
busy schedule. He doesn’t like to be outdone in any 
manner, so he has himself listed as a discussant in 
two sections at the same time. It is this drive in him 
to be unexcelled—and a drive that in many respects 
has been satisfied today. 

Dr. Foster: I think Dr. Laidlaw’s paper isn’t a 
controversial paper in any way, because it does present 
what I think is needed all over the country—that is, 
a factual, calm, deliberate plea for discussing and 
understanding the basis of homosexuality. It seems 
to me that Dr. Laidlaw has given us a very logical 
discussion of it in such a way that it is an educational 
paper rather than a controversial one. If I were to 
predict the questions, I would judge that most of them, 
if they are controversial, would not center in the 
moral realm; but that, for the most part, they would 
be for further clarification. 

In an earlier session we were talking about the 
difference between a philosophy of marriage counsel- 
ing and a philosophy of technique. I think Dr. Laid- 
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law has given us a philosophy of homosexuality; and 
I think that is one of the ways in which a marriage 
counselor can help, in the field of marriage counseling 
and in the field of family relations. 

I think that it isn’t unreasonable to assume or to 
accept the statement he made of the general viewpoint 
about homosexuality, because it is still true, among the 
great majority of the population, that they feel the 
same way about masturbation. 

It has been just a few years that we have been will- 
ing to allow ourselves to study ourselves. For a long 
time now we have been looking carefully at the 
physical world, but it has been only a relatively short 
time that we have permitted ourselves to look scientif- 
ically at the problems of human development and hu- 
man relationships. For instance, we are just beginning 
to wonder if there is a basis for us to understand these 
things which we have been carrying around as fan- 
tasies. From many angles today we are trying to 
understand man. 

Some more specific comments: Dr. Laidlaw com- 
ments on what he calls “environmental” and “consti- 
tutional” homosexuality, and later talks about the 
continuum which Kinsey sets up. I think that this 
continuum is a contribution which should be applied 
to other fields as well. When you think about the 
personality as normal vs. abnormal, that also should 
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be thought of as a continuum. Also, in the develop- 
ment or resolution of the Oedipus complex—I think 
we find there, in adults, a similar continuum. 

I think that had this presentation been given by 
someone on our staff at The Menninger Foundation, 
there would have been more discussion of an analytical 
point of view. It would have been pointed out that 
originally many of these homosexual problems involve 
an oral deprivation during the nursing period and 
sucking period of the child, and that working through 
to these causes is a long-range and maybe uneconomi- 
cal process. There is the economic problem of de- 
ciding on whether to treat it. I think that was one 
of the strong points of the paper: Dr. Laidlaw pointed 
out that there are levels or degrees to which we can 
help people, which are satisfactory. The problem we 
have in marriage counseling often is to help people 
in a day-to-day intensive kind of therapy. A woman 
going out for a pair of nylons doesn’t want to be sold 
a mink coat. 

One other comment, going back again to the moral 
attitude. Our attitudes are changing toward mastur- 
bation. It may be that, as we change our thinking 
about masturbation and toward certain freedoms in 
the marital relationship, that might have a considerable 
amount of guilt-reducing influence—even guilt about 
fantasies in homosexuality. It doesn’t mean the re- 
lease of the guilt is the cure to the problem in any 
sense, but it does have a therapeutic value. 

I think many of us have had our anxiety about 
homosexuality reduced by this practical approach Dr. 
Laidlaw has taken. 

ALBERT ELtIs: It was a fair and objective presenta- 
tion. There is no doubt that if you cover the authori- 
ties, there is a divergence of opinion. A lot of it is 


quite old and antiquated—especially Hirschfeld. At 
least ninety per cent of recent authorities would agree 
that, basically, homosexuality is caused by psycho- 
genic, or non-hormonal, or psychological factors. 
Basically we can explain it largely on the basis of 
psychological conditioning. Even the tendency to- 
ward feminine appearance might be involved; it is still 
largely a matter of conditioning and psychogenic 
causes. And even as to hetmaphrodites, Ellis’ study 
shows that they are basically quite confused. When 
you study the psychogenic pictures in these cases, you 
find that in about 90% of these cases, the hermaph- 
rodites are heterosexual in relationship to the way 
they are raised. There is a great deal of other evi- 
dence, largely psychoanalytic, which leads us to believe 
the main factors are psychogenic. 

QUESTION: What about the book, “The Invert and 
His Anomaly”? 

ALBERT ELLs: It is a pretty poor book. “The 
Homosexual in America,”” is better. (I wrote the 
introduction. ) 

Dr. Lamwiaw: I would second what Ellis has said 
concerning it. 

UNIDENTIFIED WOMAN: Have you had consulta- 
tions with wives of men who have been in the 3, 4, 
or 5 categories? I am wondering what the effect has 
been on the wife. 

Dr. LAmiDLAw: I would say anywhere from no 
effect at all to the utmost distress, depending on her 
own make-up or her degree of need for heterosexual 
experience. There is the woman who just says, “He 
doesn’t bother me very much.” Such a woman would 
experience no distress. Certainly, on the other hand, 
some women with strong sexual drives do suffer 


greatly from it. 


The Problem of Masturbation 
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This material has been selected from the author's 
more extensive study entitled “The Evolution of Con- 
cepts Concerning Autoerotic Phenomena,” a study 
which has been recorded but is not yet published. 

The material for this article was prepared before 
the publication of Kinsey's Report! on “Sexual Be- 
havior In The Human Male.” I have tried here to 
pay some tribute to those individuals who have in 
the past refused to be intimidated by the pressure of 
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uninformed opinion and cried out for more objectivity, 
for facts and for a scientific appraisal of the frequency, 
the causes, and effects of masturbation. There could 
be no more fitting climax to this insistent demand than 
the publishing of a report resulting from the most 
comprehensive and scientific study of sex that has yet 
been made, authored by Kinsey, Pomeroy, and Martin. 

It is quite apparent that for centuries no form 
of sex expression has been more often discussed, 
created more concern, been more fraught with 
fear of probable consequences and yet withal 
more universally practiced than has masturba- 
tion. 

In this article the author does not propose to 
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go into the broader subject of autoerotism but 
rather to confine himself to the subject of 
masturbation, which will at the beginning be 
defined as any form of pressure or manipulation 
of the sexual organs for pleasure and for release 
of tension. Every counselor knows in the 
sampling he runs across in his own clinical 
practice that there are thousands of people who 
are beset with worry concerning what they be- 
lieve to be the inevitable harmful results. They 
naturally believe that the old ideas and taboos 
must have sprung from observable consequences. 

It is reasonable, then, first of all to inquire 
into the background of these impressions. As 
group survival was of foremost importance in 
the early tribal days, the elders naturally con- 
sidered it a sin to waste sperm by any nonpro- 
creative practice. Onan’s? withdrawal before 
emission (which has wrongly been identified 


with masturbation) was punishable not because * 


of the spill of semen but rather because of his 
refusal to obey the law of the tribe* and have 
children by the wife of his dead brother. When 
we turn to the Bible and consider the detailed 
regulations of the sex life, especially under the 
laws of Moses, it is noteworthy that there is 
nothing in the Bible about masturbation. 

From the medical writings of Hippocrates to 
those of Brady* in 1890, a span of twenty-two 
centuries, it is obvious that there was a great 
ignorance of anatomy and a lack of understand- 
ing concerning the causation of disease. There 
was also a complete lack of objectivity and an 
absence of any scientific approach to this sub- 
. ject. In a study of the literature on masturba- 
tion we find a period of transition running from 
about 1890 to 1915, marked by scepticism con- 
cerning the dogmas of the past and yet a fear of 
discarding them. These attitudes were mingled 
with a feeble but insistent demand for further 
inquiry. During this time there was a growing 
interest in psychiatry, a beginning interest in 
preventive medicine and a definite emphasis 
upon the need for a scientific study of cause and 
effect. Masturbation was still considered to be 


2 Holy Bible, Genesis XX XVIII, 4 et seq. 


harmful and most authorities thought it to be a 
cause of insanity, but during this time we begin 
to see instances of a more enlightened attitude. 
We find an insistence on the part of some that 
the practice may, as a matter of fact, be much 
more general and at the same time possibly less 
harmful then had been believed. 

Any attempt, however, to create an intelligent 
attitude was eclipsed by the widespread influence 
of Dr. Tissot® in France, who controlled the 
18th century thinking after the publication of 
his book, Onana, subtitled, A Treatise on the 
Diseases Produced by Onanism. Throughout 
this work we find nothing but ignorance and 
personal bias. Tissot could not, of course, have 
been expected to know the composition and role 
of semen or of hormones or the details concern- 
ing sexual functioning about which we have 
been more recently informed. But his pessi- 
mism regarding the future of the race is evi- 
dent in his statements giving on one hand the 
great prevalence of the practice as the reason 
for his publishing his book, while being on the 
other hand very dogmatic in his concern over the 
fearful and inevitable results. Tissot’s book 
was reprinted many times and translated into 
several different languages, and became the re- 
source of all those who felt required to warn 
youth about this form of “depravity” which they 
styled “self-abuse.” They supported their argu- 
ments for control and abstinence by rather 
astonishing ideas concerning the nature of 
semen. 

In about 1763 an anonymous® writer in Eng- 
land published a booklet in which tabes dorsalis 
(locomotor ataxia) was described as being 
caused by “‘an immoderate loss of so pure a fluid 
as semen.” Tissot himself said that the loss of 
one ounce would weaken a person more than 
would the loss of two and a half pounds of 
blood. 

Of most of the known disorders of his day, 
Tissot attributed the cause largely to the loss of 
semen, and to the known disorders he added a 


5 Tissot, S. A. D. A Treatise on the Diseases Produced by 
Onanism, New York, translated and published by Collins and 


8 Ibid., Deuteronomy, XXV, 5-9. Hannay, 1832. (First French issue prior to 1767.) 
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few more of his own invention. He stated that 
he believed that “simple gonorrhea, dropsy, and 
consumption were caused by such a loss.” Tis- 
sot’s deductions as to cause and result carried 
him on to the conclusion that coitus itself was 
apt to cause epileptic fits. He believed sex inter- 
course to be a kind of epilepsy and thought of 
orgasm as a convulsive symptom. These strange 
ideas persisted for generations, causing untold 
suffering. 

About fifty years after Tissot’s first publica- 
tion—when Onana was in its seventh edition— 
a Frenchman by the name of Rozier’ broke into 
print with a treatise which accepted Tissot’s 
authority and added to his list a few more crip- 
pling effects, one of which was insanity. By the 
year 1839 the belief that masturbation caused 
insanity was well entrenched. 

In 1839, Dr. M. S. Gove’s book, Solitary 
Vice,’ referring to the sixth report of the State 
Lunatic Asylum at Worcester, Mass., stated 
that the effect of masturbation was “third in 
point of power to deprive its victim of reason.” 
About this time there began to appear admis- 
sions on the part of various authors as to the 
prevalence of the practice, yet with no attempt to 
reconcile the expected dire consequences of the 
habit with the admission of its universality. 
From the time of Tissot this is an issue which 
seems to have been either completely overlooked 
or purposely avoided. Gove unwittingly im- 
plied the naturalness of masturbation when she 
said that the greater number of those who talked 
with her concerning the habit had been self- 
taught and did not know that anyone else 
masturbated. In her report Gove tells of a 
woman who, in reporting the habit, stated that 
she had always been in perfect health and that 
she had always masturbated and had not known 
that it was harmful until she heard the doctor. 
After the lecture she declared that she came to 
realize that she was beginning to manifest such 
symptoms as Dr. Gove had indicated every 
masturbator would. It is interesting that Dr. 
Gove chose this case to prove her contention as 


* Rozier, ‘Des Habitudes secretes ou Des Maladies 
Produites par l’onanisme chez les femmes,”’ 3 ed., Paris, 1830. 
®M. S. Gove, Solitary Vice, Portland, 1839. 
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to evil consequences, but ignored the obvious 
fact that it was the power of suggestion that was 
causing the new symptoms in her patient. 

In 1840 an anonymous? writer in Boston pub- 
lished a lecture called ‘‘An Hour’s Conference 
with Fathers and Sons” in which he challenged 
those who believed that such disorders as have 
been previously mentioned were directly caused 
by masturbation, stating that they had no proof. 
While he himself then went on to describe 
dementia praecox as the one and only disorder 
due to masturbation, it was in his demand for 
proof that we first see a seeking for a more 
scientific approach to the question. 

A critical review of the evolution of thought 
on this subject would be interesting, but in this 
article not pertinent. However, we must here 
note the fact that Dr. E. T. Brady in 1890 ap- 
pears to have been one of the first to question 
the role of masturbation in regard to insanity. 
He evidently held the practice itself to be in- 
jurious but he did state, “It is very probable that 
its importance as an influence has been greatly 
exaggerated particularly in connection with the 
causation of insanity.” In a study of Brady’s 
works we find a man who, while groping for a 
more reasonable and scientific attitude concern- 
ing the cause and effect factors in masturbation, 
was on the other hand so tied to the heritage of 
the past that his thinking and observations were 
greatly colored thereby: and while he continued 
to state his belief in the evil consequences of 
masturbation, he appeared at the same time to 
have grave doubts as to the validity of these be- 
liefs. It is the persistence of this type of conflict 
that has caused many of our present-day writers 
to straddle the fence. Some of the forms of this 
straddling will be referred to later. 

Lawson Tait, a gynecologist and a con- 
temporary of Brady, published a paper in the 
Medical News in 1888 in which he showed what 
would be considered today a rather wholesome 
attitude towards sex education and, for his time, 
toward masturbation. While he had little doubt 

® Anonymous, ‘‘An Hour’s Conference with Fathers and 


Sons, In Relation to a Common Fatal Indulgence of Youth,”’ 


Boston, 1840. 
%” Lawson, Tait, ‘‘Masturbation-Clinical Lectures,’’ Medical 


News, 53: 1-3, 1888. 
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that masturbation had evil effects, he very 
seriously questioned just what those effects might 
be. He held that the problem was merely physi- 
cal and in his treatment of the subject separated 
the question from religion and morality. This 
was a step in the direction of a more scientific 
approach. 

Although he considered that there was some 
harm in masturbation for the male, he said, 
“The evil effects of masturbation have been 
gteatly overrated.” He questioned, as far as 
women were concerned, whether it was carried 
on to a harmful extent. He believed that most 
boys—but very few girls—had practiced it at 
some time. This attitude was quite natural for 
his period when the need of passion in the fe- 
male was not to be considered. At this time, 
female sexuality was thought of as quite negative 


and frigidity as it is spoken of today was con- _ 


sidered normal. 

It was in 1907 that Dr. Frederick Sturgis" 
took another step in the direction of a scientific 
evaluation when he attempted to make a study 
of the frequency of masturbation without con- 
sidering its supposed evil consequences. He 
estimated conservatively that 6 out of 10 per- 
sons of both sexes masturbate at some time in 
their lives, and he further held that, were the 
truth known, the figure probably would be 
nearer 9 out of 10 persons. That Sturgis could 
be interested solely in the frequency of the 
practice independent of its supposed sequelae 
gave evidence of the new light in which this 
phenomenon was coming to be looked upon. 

The modern attitude then is not a sudden 
change; it is no overnight transformation, but 
rather the result of a long struggle to throw off 
the shackles of ignorance and to view the phe- 
nomenon in the light of reason. The present-day 
attitude has emerged only after knowledge has 
replaced superstition, facts have taken prece- 
dence over conjecture, and understanding and 
information have replaced bias and prejudice. 
It is only fair to note that the occasional voices 
that cried in the wilderness, insisting that facts 


11 Sturgis, F. R., ‘“The Comparative Prevalence of Mastur- 
bation in Males and Females,’’ Am. J. Dermat, and Genito- 
Urin, Dis., 11: 396-400, 1907. 
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be the background for opinion, were excep- 
tionally wise in their speculations, as has been 
revealed by recent studies. 

Let us here give consideration to three men 
who more than any other writers have had a 
decided effect on the thinking and behavior in 
this country in the last fifty years. This is due 
to the fact that their books when published were 
considered authoritative and were widely ap- 
proved by religious leaders, educators, social 
workers, etc. I am referring to the works of G. 
Stanley Hall,1? Winfield Scott Hall, and 
Sylvanus Stall.1* I believe that these books are 
still to be found in more homes, schools, and 
libraries than are any of the modern discus- 
sions of this subject and thus their influence still 
persists. The last-named writer has had an in- 
fluence that has been especially pernicious be- 
cause in his preaching he, without any scientific 
approach whatever, presented his subject in such 
an emotional manner that it was obviously de- 
signed to strike horror into the heart of the 
“guilty’’ and to develop fear in the mind of the 
“tempted.” In his chapter on “Self-Abuse” Stall 
said: 

No boy can toy with the exposed portions of his 


reproductive systeni without finally suffering very 
serious consequences. 


He wanted sex education aimed at saving boys 
from these “terrible consequences.” He further 
says: 

Nothing so favors the continuance and spread of this 
awful vice as ignorance and only by early and purely 
being taught on this important subject can the coming 
boys and men be saved from the awful consequences 
which are ruining morally, mentally and physically 
thousands of boys every year. 


Having lectured on the moral aspect of the sub- 
ject, he then turned to consider the nervous 
system. He said: 


In the act of masturbation the nerves are wrought upon 
in such a manner as to produce most serious results. 


Besides the mental and moral changes which 


he pictured as occurring he went into details 
12 Hall, G. Stanley, Adolescence, 1907. 
3 Hall, Winfield S., From Youth into Manhood. 


™% Stall, Sylvanus, What a Young Boy Ought to Know, 
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of dreadful physical results. From one end of 
his works to the other he does not produce a 
shred of scientific evidence for his statements, 
yet his influence and that of his ilk are still hurt- 
ing many lives. 

In a period beginning with and following 
the First World War there was a great advance 
in the teaching of modern medicine. We see 


now forward strides in the program of public ” 


health, prevention of disease, reports about the 
wonders of scientific surgery and an increasing 
interest in psychiatry. At about this time, also, 
psychology emerged from the laboratory and 
became interested in studying human behavior 
by studying human beings. It is only natural 
that a subject as important as masturbation 
should come into its share of study by statistical 
analysis and objective evaluation. It would be 
nice to give credit to the many leaders who de- 
serve it because of their scientific thinking on the 
subject, but to do so would take too long and 
really has no place in this article. We do, how- 
ever, have to pay tribute to the influence of 
Freud, the whole psychoanalytical school, and to 
Havelock Ellis, and for specific contributions on 
this subject we must credit Bernard, Bigelow, 
Davis, Dickinson, Hamilton, Kirkpatrick, Pope- 
noe, and others, 

From now on we will note two trends in the 
literature on masturbation. One of these re- 
veals a tendency to consider masturbation in 
any form under any circumstances and with 
any frequency completely harmless. The writ- 
ers holding this view recognized that the con- 
sequences attributed to it in the past were with- 
out foundation. Their new objectivity made 
them view the matter in a different light, and 
they observed that much of animal life mastur- 
bates when deprived of any other outlet for its 
sexual drive. Hence they held it to be alto- 
gether harmless. Meanwhile, psychiatrists, and 
particularly those of the psychoanalytical school, 
began to see new possible dangers in the prac- 
tice, such as fixations, repressions, psychoneu- 
roses, maladjustment to the sexual phase of 
marriage, etc. Most of these dangers have 
since been proven false. Nevertheless, the other 
trend in recent literature on masturbation is 
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represented by many of our present writers who 
still have the idea that we must not altogether 
release restrictions, lest we may encourage com- 
plete abandonment, which might lead to some 
possible harm even though they find it difficult 
to define what. 

How prevalent is masturbation? That is a 
question which has intrigued investigators from 
the very beginning. If you will go back to the 
beginning of this article, you will note that 
Tissot’s reason for writing his book Onana was 
that he believed the practice to be so general 
that something had to be done; and almost 
without exception, particularly as far as boys 
were concerned, authors of various treatises on 
this subject have expressed their belief that if 
it were not universal it was indulged in by a 
majority of males (the study of masturbation in 
the female did not come until later). 

Sylvanus Stall said: 


I wish I might say to you that but very few had known 
of this vice, but I do not believe that such an asser- 
tion would be true. 


Here we see that he also accepted that it was 
pretty generally practiced. It is the one thing 
about which these early authors and the later 
investigators seem to agree. 

From the year 1915 on there were several 
studies, the published results of which had an 
important influence upon our present-day think- 
ing. Some of the more important studies were 
made by: W. L. Hughes,** Peck and Wells,?* 
W. S. Taylor,’* Kinsey,® Exner,!® Liburn 
Merrill,2° and Dickinson and Beam.?2_ The re- 


% Hughes, W. L., ‘‘Sex Experience of Boyhood,”’ J. Social 
Hyg., 12, 1926, 

% Peck, M. W., and Wells, F. L., ‘On the Psycho- 
sexuality of College Graduate Men,”” Ment. Hyg., 7, 1923. 

% Taylor, W. S., ‘‘A Critique of Sublimation in Males: 
A Study of Forty Superior Single Men,’’ Genet. Psychol. 
Monog., 13, 1933. 

% Kinsey, A. C., Sexual Bebavior In The Human Male, 
1948. W. B. Saunders Co., Philadelphia. 

® Exner, M. J., Problems and Principles of Sex Education, 
copyright by International Committee of YMCA, 1915. 

% Merrill, Liburn, ‘‘A Summary of Findings in a Study of 
Sexualism Among a Group of One Hundred Delinquent Boys,’’ 
J. Juven. Res., 3, 1918. 

* Dickinson, R. L., and Beam, Lura, A Thossand Mar- 
viages; a Medical Study of Sex Adjustment, 1931. The Wil- 
liams & Witkins Co., Baltimore. 
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sults of these studies indicated that well over 90 
_per cent of all males have had some history of 
masturbation. About this time it is well to 
note that a great many of the leaders of youth 
were becoming quite cynical toward the old 
concepts. This was evidenced by the following 
expressions used by some of the students of 
boy life: 

Everybody does it—Ask one hundred boys and ninety- 
eight will say ‘“Yes’’ and the other two are liars—If I 
asked a boy over fourteen and he said he didn't, I 


would tell him to go see a doctor, there must be 
something the matter with him, etc. 


Many of these leaders would often report their 
use of an improvised projective test something 
as follows: ‘‘While talking to them on this sub- 
ject, I told them that any boy who had mastur- 
bated would give evidence by the fact that hair 
would begin to grow in the palm of his hand,”’ 


and then the leader would say, “You ought to 


see the number of them who immediately 
dropped their eyes and ‘urned their hands palm 
upward.” This would generally provoke laugh- 
ter and the nodding of heads with the attitude, 
“I don’t doubt it,” on the part of the rest of 
the group. It is interesting how often con- 
clusions empirically arrived at are first expressed 
in our humor, later to be validated by scientific 
analysis. 

As to the prevalence of masturbation, all the 
competent published studies have indicated that 
well over 90 per cent of all males have had a 
history of masturbation. While these studies 
have varied somewhat in exactness, running any- 
where from 90 to 98 per cent, the most recent 
study, made by Dr. Kinsey and published in 
what is now spoken of as the famous “Kinsey 
Report,” sets the figure at 94 per cent plus, and 
there is little disagreement with this figure on 
the part of those who have concerned themselves 
with the subject. — 

In Katharine Davis’s?? “Study of College 
Women,” which was published in 1929, she 
recorded admitted masturbation on the part of 
65 per cent of the women and as, at that time, 
to admit masturbation was a matter of confes- 


® Davis, K. B., Factors in the Sex Life of Twenty-Twe 
Hundred Women, 1929. Harper and Brothers, New York. 
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sion, for us to add 10 per cent as a factor of 
error would not be unreasonable. Especially so, 
as in other studies, such as Hamilton’s®® and in 
the author's unpublished but recorded research, 
it is shown that the figure among females runs 
somewhere between 75 and 80 per cent. In 
arriving at this figure, I am reporting on a 
group of single women who have reached the 
age of twenty-five. The frequency of the ex- 
pression varies greatly in both sexes. The aver- 
age single woman reports masturbation from 
two to three times a month, usually just before 
or after her menstrual period. The average 
single male reports two or three times a week. 
Checking the Hamilton report we find that 49 
per cent reported masturbation three or more 
times a week, and the Kinsey study as reported 
by Glenn Ramsey gave 46 per cent of the males, 
who cited a frequency of one to six times weekly 
or more. It is safe then to assume that from 
the studies made to date, should you take the 
histories of men or women who have reached 
the age of twenty-five, masturbation has played 
a part in the lives of over 90 per cent of all 
males and over 70 per cent of all females, with 
the frequency running from once or twice a 
month to several times a week, and certainly no 
evidence has been produced to prove a greater 
frequency more harmful than the lesser. 

All of this is pretty generally accepted by 
professional students of the sex life. It is 
therefore a dereliction of responsibility not to 
bring the facts to the attention of millions of 
people who could profit by the knowledge. 

In regard to the thinking on the subject of 
masturbation, we might divide the Judeo-Chris- 
tian world into two groups, one in which mastur- 
bation is accepted as normal as a means of 
relief of tension and for the physical and 
emotional satisfactions involved. The other 
group is the one which is influenced by a 
persistence of the old ideas based on the dogmas 
of the past. It is herein that we have the 
problem of masturbation. 

Should the reader feel that the author over- 
emphasizes the influence of the past on present- 


% Hamilton, G. V., A Research In Marriage, Albert and 
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day thinking, I would like to refer to the state- 
ment made by Dr. Maurice Levine,?* who in 
listing misconceptions says: 

This is a misconception which has been exceedingly 


harmful and one which is extraordinarily persistent. 
In spite of the mental hygiene teaching of the past 


fifteen or twenty years, many parents and doctors still 
believe such incorrect ideas and still punish and 
threaten children who masturbate. One child guid- 
ance clinic found recently that about 75 per cent of 
the parents of its child patients remembered having 
threatened the children with the dangers of masturba- 
tion. It is important that physicians know that this is 
a mistake: many still do not. 


One might assume that a simple way to over- 
come the problem would be to tell the truth. 
In doing so, however, one must be careful about 
using expressions whieh indicate a carry-over 
of a bias and prejudice which is the result of 
one’s early training. It is of little use for a 
counselor to try to relieve a person’s fears by 
admitting the normality of the practice on the 
one hand, while on the other hand he shows 
his distaste by using such words as: “It isn’t 
nice. Most well adjusted persons find better 
things to do,” or “One should give one’s at- 
tention to more constructive things,” etc. All 
of these statements are vague; they have little 
meaning and can just as definitely produce 
emotional conflicts as did the fears that stemmed 
from the early concepts. 

In marriage counseling I have run across 
many instances where the feeling of its being 
improper, childish, or immature behavior, or 
in the case of the female, unladylike, was defi- 
nitely having an unwholesome effect on the 
personality. While it may be true that the 
effects are not as drastic as were the fears en- 
gendered by the early concepts, they were defi- 
nitely untoward in their results, 

One statement that many authors and lec- 
turers have been guilty of is as follows: “It 
is a normal practice in childhood, but it is some- 
thing that they outgrow.” ‘This is a statement 
that I challenge. There is no proof in any 
study that has been made to show that mastur- 
bation is not an adult practice, and there is 


‘4 Levine, Maurice, Psychotherapy in Medicine. Macmillan, 
New York, pp. 4-5, 1942. 
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little doubt but that it is used in adult life in 
the absence of other outlets. This is important 
to know and we should be wary of any state- 
ment which indicates that there is a time for a 
cessation of the practice. Many adults are af- 
fected by the fear that such behavior carried over 
into adult life indicates that they are emotionally 
immature, and I have known quite a number 
who admitted that they had accepted illicit 
relations even where great risks were involved 
rather than release tension by this “childish” 
method. There are 
wherein conflict concerning the possible con- 
sequences of masturbation is having a profound 
result in the lack of sex adjustment in marriage. 
Also, counselors in personal guidance frequently 
run across many cases in which worry over 
masturbation has been the major factor in 
maladjustment because of feelings of inadequacy 
coupled with an attitude of self-condemnation. 
Even though there may not have been any con- 
cern about physical or mental consequences, the 
very thought that a practice of this kind indi- 
cates a lack of character easily leads to self- 
castigation and to unwholesome sex attitudes. 
Let us look at masturbation as it relates to 
the infant, the adolescent and the adult. 
Infancy is the period in which most of the 
harm is done by unwholesome attitudes of adults 
who in their overconcern regarding this prac- 
tice engender fears and worry in the mind of 
the child. Consider what a wholesome attitude 
might be. We must first understand that a 
child masturbates because he finds pleasure in 
it. It often begins early, even when he is in 
the crib, Whether it begins at this time or later, 
for the majority it is spontaneous. 
writings the authors issued dire warnings con- 
cerning servant girls and playmates as sources 
of instruction in the practice. This undoubtedly 
has happened in some cases but it plays a very 
minor role, The majority of people who have 
talked with me do not remember having re- 
ceived instruction from another. Whether the 
practice began early or started in adolescence, 
they report it to be the result of an urge or of 
some natural handling of the sexual organs. 
Those who remember sex play with other 


innumerable instances 


In early 
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children often reported that interest in their 
own sexual organs had preceded the group 
experience. Many people report that they do 
not know how or when they began but do know 
that they have been doing it from a very early 
age. Only a very small percentage are sure 
that they indulged before the age of nine. Girls 
often report that the interest came coincidentally 
with the onset of menstruation, but a larger 
number say they had no particular interest until 
in their late teens, and a good proportion indi- 
cate that they did not start masturbation until in 
their early twenties. 

A forthrightness and freedom from fear- 
inspiring admonitions has characterized some of 
the most recent literature dealing with this habit 
in infancy.2> While a few writers are estheti- 
cally critical, the tendency is to attempt to deal 


with it more and more as a fact and as an 


accepted part of the child’s development. There 
is one factor which might give the parents some 
slight concern. We have no evidence that at 
this very early age there is a tension release. It 
seems rather that the organs are being manipu- 
lated because of sensory satisfactions, There- 
fore, each episode does not come to a definite 
end, and so it can become a prolonged activity 
to the exclusion of other interests. This would 
tend to overemphasize the child’s pleasure inter- 
est in himself and so later handicap him in his 
social development. Child training should in- 
clude good habits of hygiene, proper diet, proper 
elimination, proper sleep, and above all the 
child should be encouraged to be interested and 
active in his play life. Should there appear to 
be over-frequent interest in his sex organs, this 
matter should be presented to the family physi- 
cian. He will inquire into the possibility of 
iftitated tissues or apparent itching which draws 
the child’s attention to that area. Should the 
physician find everything to be normal, and you 
know the habits of hygiene to be well regulated, 
then when you observe the child masturbating 
do nothing to inculcate fear. Do not scold or 
punish him or make the incident seem impor- 
tant—distract his attention by presenting another 


% Spock, Benjamin, M.D., Baby and Child Care, Pocket 
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interest on the basis of “Let's do this” rather 
than “Stop doing that.” When it is a matter 
of public display and social values are involved, 
then the correction should be a matter not of 
what he is doing but where he is doing it. We 
have only to remember that the happy, well 
adjusted child finds life so interesting and is 
so busy at so many things that masturbation will 
play a very minor part in his activities. 

In a child who appears to be very unhappy 
and where there is a preoccupation with mastur- 
bation, the condition should be regarded as a 
symptom of a deeper problem. An attempt to 
correct the symptom without correcting the 
cause generally leads to greater tension and 
makes bad matters worse. In any such case the 
parent would be well advised to seek the counsel 
of a child specialist. 

Masturbation as an adolescent practice is 
cemmon in both sexes. Evidence points to the 
fact that there is a higher per cent among males 
than females. There is every indication that 
at the age of fifteen at least 50 per cent of 
girls have masturbated and the percentage in- 
creases as the girls get older—there are more 
girls masturbating at the age of nineteen or 
twenty than were doing so in their earlier teens, 
Whatever has been said about the harmlessness 
of masturbation in the early period can be tre- 
peated here. However, masturbation itself is 
likely to take on a somewhat different meaning 
to the adolescent, each experience becoming an 
episode in itself leading to orgasm, unless this 
climax is definitely suppressed or inhibited. It 
is likely also to be a psychological as well as 
physiological act as fantasy becomes a compo- 
nent of the experience. Dr. Hamilton has 
pointed out the desirability of the use of fantasy 
as part of the act and he suggests that this makes 
for a more complete autoerotic experience. 
Later this encourages an easier and more suc- 
cessful transition to heterosexual relations than 
is true when the masturbation is purely sensory 
and without the imagery. 

The reported content of fantasies shows great 
variety, but whatever it may be, it generally 
consists of the use of imagination concerning 
sex experiences. This tends to intensify the 
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erotism to the point of orgasm. Withal, this 
can be a very satisfying experience; it can help 
to relieve emotional tensions and the process 
tends effectively to concentrate the sexual sensa- 
tions in the genital area where they should be 
located, this being an effect especially desired 
in the female. If nothing has been done to 
engender fear in the young person’s mind, he 
will quickly pass from such an episode to other 
life activities with no particular concern, making 
the experience helpful and relatively unimpor- 
tant. It is an unfortunate fact, however, that 
thousands of young people will still find them- 
selves unable to pass from such an experience 
without deep feelings of anxiety, the natural 
aftermath for those plagued by consciousness of 
guilt, feelings of sin, and fear of consequences. 
It is in this way that feelings of inferiority and 
self-condemnation, plus the anticipation of 
eventual harmful consequences carry over into 
adult life and often adversely affect the chances 
for good sex adjustment. Happily, however, the 
type of sexual incompatibility in marriage which 
springs from this case can be eliminated by 
proper education. This would also be true 
where it has been a factor in personality adjust- 
ment. 

While the physical structure of the male does 
not admit of great variety in the practice of 
masturbation, it is usually accomplished manu- 
ally. However, some variations are reported 
such as making coital movements against the 
bedclothes or using a pillow for the pu :pose, 
or pressing against objects, etc. 

In the girl, however, because of her con- 
struction, there is considerable variation. It 
appears that the use of the finger on the clitoris 
is the most usual form; running a close second 
is thigh-rubbing in which the girl presses her 
thighs together or crosses her legs and squeezes 
the inner muscles of her thighs, thus bringing 
pressure on the labia and incidentally on the 
clitoris. She may become quite experienced at 
this and bring herself to orgasm at will. There 
are many, however, who in using this method 
stop short of orgasm. This is due to the fact 
that thigh-rubbing is often used as a substitute 
after admonition by the parent who has ob- 
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served some digital exploration. In such a case 
the girl remembers having been told, “Don’t 
ever let me catch you doing that again. It’s very 
bad—you shouldn’t play with yourself.” (This 
latter is a household term used to describe mastur- 
bation.) Because of this, a concept often de- 
velops in the mind of the child that the harm 
lies in hand contact. The girl can indulge in 
thigh-rubbing with less consciousness of guilt 
because she is not playing with herself. 

Other methods are also reported, such as 
pulling panties, nightgown, pajamas, the bed 
sheet, etc., tight between the thighs and making 
vulval motions which excite the clitoris. In- 
strumental masturbation, that of putting some- 
thing in the vagina, is not reported as often as 
the other methods, but it is mentioned. The 
objects mentioned are so varied that they can 
best be classified as some long, round object. 
Here again, when vaginal masturbation is at- 
tempted, the finger is most commonly used. 

There are some forms of masturbation which 
may act as a drawback to marriage adjustment 
not because of any harm in the behavior itself 
but because the transition from that particular 
form of masturbation to acquiring satisfaction 
in intercourse may become difficult. My experi- 
ence has shown that the female who reports that 
she passes from clitoral stimulation to the vagi- 
nal orifice, very quickly makes an adjustment 
to coitus and will often report that she had 
orgasm at the first experience or shortly there- 
after, Those who for a number of years have 
used only the clitoris find it difficult to make 
such a transition, but where they have been 
relieved of guilt feelings and have a cooperative 
and skillful husband, such an adjustment will 
likely be made sometime within the first six 
months. Those girls who have denied them- 
selves the direct form of masturbation and have 
used substitute measures, such as various forms 
of pressure, as breast rubbing, etc., often force 
themselves to stop just prior to orgasm because 
they have a fear of the orgasm itself, having 
conceived an idea that the wrong or harm lies 
in the release. In such cases or in any case 
where orgasm has been suppressed, the girl may 
have developed a habit of non-response and may 
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carry this over into her marital relations. Later, 
such a one will report that she has little or no 
satisfaction in coitus and lacks ability to come 
to a climax. It becomes apparent then that in 
| discouraging a direct form of masturbation in 
children, one may be unwittingly encouraging a 
substitutive form which acts as a deterrent to 
achieving orgasm in intercourse. It is also true 
that the guilt feeling which will cause a girl to 
withdraw from direct fondling of her organs 
is apt to cause her to resist manual stimulation 
on the part of the husband in his attempts at 
precoital excitation. 

The author's counseling experience indicates 
that the male who has masturbated with a sense 
of guilt which has driven him to get it over as 
soon as possible and to suppress any accompany- 
ing fantasy is likely in consequence to find him- 





ejaculation. On the other hand, the one who 
has engaged in masturbation reservatus, delay- 
ing the orgasm at will, has in this way prepared 
himself to be a more adequate partner by having 
developed a technique that makes it possible for 
him to stay with his wife as long as is necessary 
for her satisfaction. 


self bothered in early marriage by premature 


Every sex education program should include 
information regarding the normality of mastur- 
bation and this should be given to adults as well 
as youth because it is through misinformed 
adults that the old superstitions are perpetuated. 
The kind of statement we might make and stand 
by should be something as follows: 
Masturbation, according to the best medical authorities, 
causes no harm physically or mentally. Any harm re- 


sulting from masturbation is caused entirely by worry 
or by a sense of guilt due to misinformation. 


You need have no fear of making this kind 
of statement as a challenge to anyone to prove 
otherwise. 

I will close with the remark which I made 
at the end of the chapter on which I have 
based this article. 


“As we approach youth with cautions let us have 
respect for the normalities of life and for the good 
sense of our young people who have little time to 
be overconcerned with sex. Having a healthy way of 
taking care of their normal impulses without fear or 
worry, they will go successfully about their business. 
Let’s stop equivocating. Tell the truth and shame 
the devil.”26 


8 op. cit., p. 366. 





National Council on Family Relations annual 
conference will be held August 31-September 
3, 1952 at Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Theme: Family Planning in a 
Permanent Emergency. 


At the annual meeting in Lake Geneva, sev- 
eral regional subcommittees and an over-all con- 
stitution revision committee were appointed. I 
was made chairman of this over-all committee 
with the idea that during the year we would try 
to have prepared a revision of our constitution 
by-laws to meet the needs and interests of the 
membership more adequately. The purpose of 
this announcement is to inform the membership 
that if you have any suggestions or ideas with 
reference to the way in which the National 
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National and International Items 
National Council on Family Relations 


With regret we announce the resignation of 
Dr. Max Rheinstein as treasurer of NCFR, a 
post he has filled with notable efficiency since 
1945. 


Constitution Revision 


Council should operate, which we could facili- 
tate by including your suggestions in the revision 
of the constitution by-laws, we should be very 
glad to have you write to us. Won't you send 
your suggestions directly to me as soon as pos- 
sible so that they may be included with other 


suggestions from the various regional commit- 


tees. 
RoBeErT G, FOSTER 


Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kansas 
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Premarital Counseling and Psychotherapy: 
Two Cases* 
MAURICE J. KARPF, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Case II: An Interfaith Problem 


This case involves a problem of religious in- 
termarriage between A, a Jewish girl, and B, a 
Catholic young man of Italian parentage. 

The case came to my attention through Mr. C., 
the girl’s father, a wealthy manufacturer, whom 
I had known for some time. He was fairly 
prominent in his community; the president of 
his synagogue, of middle class attitudes and con- 
victions, self-made, inordinately proud of his 
status in his community and ready to pay any 
ptice within reason to maintain and raise it. A, 
aged 22, the third of his four children, was 
doing some graduate work in American His- 
tory in a local university. An older sister and 
brother were married in the family tradition; a 
younger brother was still in college, preparing to 
enter medical school. 

The problem arose when A announced that 
she was engaged to B, a non-Jewish fellow 
graduate student in the same department. Her 
father was shocked beyond words. While he 
had no objections to the young man as a person, 
he felt that it would be a long time before his 
daughter could be supported by B in the man- 
ner and style to which she was accustomed. 
Mr. C did not know very much about the boy’s 
parents except that they had a fruit market 
and were of very modest means with a very 
large family. His principal worry was that the 


*This is the second and concluding installment of a 
series of cases by Dr. Karpf in which he raises the question 
whether effective and successful marriage counseling can 
not be done on a conscious level. Dr. Karpf maintains that 
marital and premarital problems frequently arise with people 
who are normally well adjusted but find themselves involved 
in emotional conflict requiring a type of insight and objec- 
tivity as well as knowledge and information which the average 
person either does not possess or cannot bring to bear upon 
the situation because of the emotional involvement. But they 
do not require deep therapy or extensive psychoanalytic prob- 
ing. Hence such problems do not necessarily require psychi- 
atric or psychoanalytic treatment. For a fuller discussion of 
his point of view and an illustrative case, as well as com- 
ments by outstanding leaders in the field of family life edu- 
cation, see the last issue of Marriage and Family Living, Vol. 
XIII, No. 4. Ed. 
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young man was non-Jewish. Mr. C was only 
vaguely aware of the fact that B was Catholic; 
he had given no thought to the significance that 
might attach to the religion of the boy except 
that he was not Jewish. Mostly concerned about 
the problem his daughter would face in making 
a happy life for herself with a non-Jew, in ad- 
dition to the economic problem the young 
people would face, Mr. C stated frankly that 
under different circumstances he would help the 
young couple to a start as he had done for his 
other married children. Concerned with the 
effect such a marriage would have upon his own 
status in the community, Mr. C had broached 
the question of conversion to Judaism but his 
daughter would not bring any pressure to bear 
upon the young man in this regard, saying that 
she would no more insist on this than she would 
want B to insist upon her conversion to Catholi- 
cism. 

The mother was rather indifferent to the situ- 
ation. While she would have preferred a Jew- 
ish boy, she would not stand in her daughter's 
way. The father suspected that she had rather 
identified herself romantically with her daugh- 
ter, especially since the youngest son, to whom 
she was greatly attached, insisted that religion, 
religious practices, prescriptions and differences 
are of the past and have little place in American 
life. 

The other two children sided with the father 
although they were not very emphatic in their 
opposition to the intermarriage. 

The father pleaded for my help in bringing 
his daughter “‘to her senses.” I had known the 
family slightly because the father had consulted 
me on various problems from time to time, 
and seemed to recall that not so long ago A had 
had some heated arguments with her younger 
brother about his indifference to the cause of 
Zionism. She had argued that it was one’s 
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duty to be concerned about one’s people and that 
the only hope for a solution of the Jewish prob- 
lem in Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy was the 
establishment of a Jewish State in Palestine to 
which the persecuted Jews in these two countries 
and their satellites could go and live a normal 
life. Her brother refused to become concerned 
about the problem and had even been unwilling 
to go to Sunday and Sabbath School because he 
was not interested. ; 

_ According to the father the girl was going 
over to her brother's point of view and had 
either become lukewarm or indifferent to Jewish 
nationalism. She now seems convinced that the 
best interests of American democracy lie in the 
direction of a social and biological intermin- 
gling of the peoples and cultures making up the 
American people. 


This the father considered an immature and 


romantic approach to the problem, completely 


impractical and unwise even if it were practi- 
cable. 

When asked how I could help he replied that 
he would like me to tell the girl how impossible 
and unwise her program is and that she should 
abandon it. When told that this is out of the 
question, that if I entered into the situation it 
would: have to be on a completely objective and 
impartial basis and only on his daughter's re- 
quest, he replied that on the basis of his previous 
experience with me, he had feared that this 
would be my attitude, that he would have 
frankly preferred someone of whose agreement 
with himself he could have been more certain, 
but his daughter would not listen to him. He 
admitted that he had already seen his rabbi, 
who agreed with him but had not the slightest 
influence on his daughter. He further admitted 
that he came to me at his daughter's suggestion, 
as a last resort, hoping against hope that I would 
help him. His daughter, he was quite certain, 
would be glad to come to see me. 

First Interview: A came in as per arrange- 
ment. I remembered her as an attractive, 
pleasant, and rather bright girl. In the two 
years or more since I had last seen her she had 
matured considerably. Still somewhat voluble, 
she articulated well and easily, and seemed to 
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take considerable pleasure in formulating her 
ideas. She seemed prepared for a debate and 
launched out by saying that she supposed her 
father had filled me with ali kinds of reasons 
why this marriage could not take place for her 
sake, and she was prepared to defend her posi- 
tion although she hoped that it would not be 
necessary. 

She was told quite frankly that her father 
sought my help in persuading her to abandon 
her marriage plans with the young man in ques- 
tion but that I had told him that I could not and 
would not enter the situation on such terms; that 
if I entered into it at all it would have to be 
without any prior commitments either for or 
against the marriage, and that I must be free to 
reach any conclusion and take such action as my 
best judgment dictated. 

She expressed her pleasure and said that, al- 
though her father had told her this was my 
attitude, she had thought it was a sort of bait 
to induce her to come to see me. She then 
asked what I would like to know. 

My reply was, “I want to know what you 
want to tell me. Since you have come prepared 
to defend your proposed marriage, you might 
as well begin with that, although you should 
bear in mind that no defense is needed.” That 
seemed to me as good a way as any of starting. 

She began by saying that she had known the 
young man a little over two years; that they are 
both interested in American history and have 
other interests in common such as music, litera- 
ture, art, and participation in liberal movements 
on and off the campus; that they had been see- 
ing a good deal of each other for over a year 
during which time they had come to know each 
other pretty well; that he had asked her to 
marry him a number of times, in the last six 
months, but she had refused to commit herself 
until she was sure of her own mind; that she 
had given him an affirmative answer about three 
months ago and had no reason to regret it; that 
except for her father’s attitude she would be 
very happy. She declared that she will go 
through with the marriage whether her father 
finally agrees to it or not. She felt that his ob- 
jections were due to prejudice and outworn 
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racial and nationalistic pride which had no place 
in 20th Century America. 

I reminded her that not so very long ago she 
had sought to awaken in her younger brother a 
deeper interest in his people and their suffering ; 
that at that time she had seemed convinced that 
as long as the Christian world discriminates and 
persecutes the Jew it is cowardly and disloyal to 
turn one’s back on one’s people. Had she 
changed her mind about that? If so, what was 
the basis of the change? If not, how does she 
reconcile this intermarriage with her previous 
attitude and interest? She replied that she had 
given the matter a good deal of thought, had 
discussed it many times with her fiancé and had 
come to the conclusion, on the basis of their dis- 
cussion, that there isn’t much sense in maintain- 
ing Jewish separatism, especially on a nationalis- 
tic basis, for American Jews. Since neither she 
nor her fiancé is very religiously inclined their 
religious differences would have little influence 
on their happiness together. 

I suggested to her that if my memory is cor- 
rect on her former vehement opposition to her 
brother’s philosophy, which was somewhat 
similar, her present attitude may be a con- 
venient and order-made rationalization. While 
she had every right to whatever point of view 
she wished to adopt, and whatever basis she 
wished to utilize, it would be rather foolish to 
deceive herself. Hence it was very important for 
her to face the matter frankly with herself and 
to determine which is her real conviction, or 
her opportunism may come back to plague her. 
It was also important for her to ask herself how 
much of her present attitude was due to her 
fiancé’s influence. 

She seemed somewhat embarrassed by this but 
said that although she was considerably in- 
fluenced by her discussions with B, she accepted 
this point of view not as a matter of convenience 
but conviction. This, however, seemed to be 
said without real conviction on her part ; at least 
it did not carry conviction to her auditor. 
Nothing further was said on that score at this 
time. 

The question, when the marriage would take 
place, she answered with the statement that they 
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had not yet made definite plans because B had 
something of a similar problem with his parents 
who are devout Catholics and do not look with 
favor upon his marrying a non-Catholic, es- 
pecially a Jewess. She explained the last part by 
adding that although his parents are good 
Americans they had been influenced by the 
Fascist attitude and Nazi propaganda against 
Jews. She said, also, that she had not yet met 
her future in-laws because she and B had 
thought it best to wait until his parents and sib- 
lings became more accustomed to the idea of 
his marrying a non-Catholic. She added that he 
is a very devoted son and brother and did not 
wish to hurt his people any more than absolutely 
necessary. She was apparently completely una- 
ware of the implications of this statement for 
her own attitude and its reflection upon her as 
a dutiful and loving daughter as evidenced by 
her readiness to inflict a deep hurt on her father. 
This, too, was left unexplored for the time 
being. 

A was asked whether she had given any 
thought to the question of intermarriage between 
religious groups, the problems that may arise 
from religious and cultural differences, and the 
prospects of a successful and happy marriage 
under such circumstances. She replied that she 
had not thought much about it; that she had 
taken happiness for granted where the marriage 
partners loved each other and were free from 
religious observances. 

Further discussion revealed that she really 
did not know how free she and B were. She did 
not know whether he would want to be married 
by a priest or would be satisfied with a civil 
marriage. She thought, or rather guessed, that 
he would prefer a church wedding because of 
his parents. Nor did she know anything about 
the requirements of the Catholic Church in the 
case of an intermarriage before it would permit 
it to take place. To the question whether she 
would be converted to Catholicism if that were 
required of her, she replied with a shocked 
“No,” and added that she would not desert her 
people or her religion. This spontaneous reply 
seemed more like her former position and was 
considerably at variance with her more recently 
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professed attitude. But again this was dropped 
without further discussion. The question ap- 
parently set her thinking and she inquired what 
the requirements would be of her by the Catho- 
lic Church. I expressed surprise that she did not 
know the actual conditions either from B or the 
rabbi who had discussed the matter with her. 
She replied that B seems to avoid the subject and 
the rabbi mainly sought to persuade her on the 
basis of her duty to her people and her family, 
neither of which considerations she thought very 
compelling. 

Again she asked what the requirements would 
be and was told that she would have to get them 
from B, his parents, or their priest. She 
wondered also where she could get some in- 
formation on intermarriage in general and asked 
whether she could have another appointment to 
discuss the matter further. She appeared much 
more thoughtful and much less certain and ag- 
gressive when she left than when she came. 

Second Interview: A appeared even less sure 
of herseif. She said that the reading she had 
done or cultural and religious factors in mat- 
riage left her very much confused and uneasy. 
Her efforts at getting a clear and unequivocal 
statement from B as to his position on religious 
matters, to what extent he would adhere to his 
parents’ demands and what precisely are the re- 
quirements of his Church and to what extent he 
would abide by them, were more or less fruitless. 
While he assured her that he did not hold very 
much to religious observance, he insisted that he 
could not ignore altogether his parents’ sensi- 
bilities in the matter and would have to conform 
although he could not or would not say to what 
extent. Nor would he commit himself with 
respect to the Church requirements. He said 
that his parents had sought a statement from 
their priest, who had refused to give it to them 
and asked to see him and the girl. The young 
man confessed that he did not have the courage 
to see his priest because of his awareness of the 
seriousness with which the Church looked upon 
such deviation. 

She said that a situation which had seemed to 
her very simple had suddenly become very com- 
plex and involved and was much beyond her 
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capacity to deal with unless she received some 
help. She could not expect such help from her 
folks and she now knows that she can’t expect 
any real help from B or his people. She pleaded 
rather piteously for help from me. 

When asked what kind of help she wanted 
she replied, “I want to know what to do.” She 
was told that she must reach her own decision 
on that question, that no one could or should as- 
sume the responsibility for that decision for her, 
that at most one could only direct her to the 
sources of information which might help her in 
reaching a decision. She accepted this very un- 
willingly and only made her peace with it when 
she realized that she could get no more. 

She then asked for information on the prob- 
lems and results of intermarriage and for an 
authoritative statement on the attitude of the 


; Catholic Church. 


I promised to try to help her in both items 
and suggested that in the meanwhile she do as 
much reading as possible in the literature. 

She asked for the privilege of discussing the 
results of her reading until the other informa- 
tion was secured. 

Third, Fourth and Fifth Interviews: During 
the next three weeks A discussed her readings. 
In the meanwhile I obtained the typescript of a 
study on intermarriage from a friend, head of 
the department of sociology in a midwestern 
university, and secured an authoritative state- 
ment in the form of a letter from another friend, 
a priest, as to the requirements of the Catholic 
Church.? 


1“*Pardon my delay in forwarding this letter for your use 
in the situation which we discussed by telephone several days 
ago. You had asked whether or not the Catholic Church 
permits the marriage of Catholics to non-Catholic persons. 
My answer is this: The Church is generally and in principle 
opposed to such marriages. This opposition is based upon 
the belief that religion is a fundamental element in human 
living and that a marriage wherein both parties share the same 
religious conviction has greater hope of ultimate success than 
a marriage in which the parties are divided on this basic 
factor. 

“In spite of this feeling, however, the Church will in 
certain circumstances permit what we term a mixed marriage, 
that is, a marriage of a Catholic with a person who is not 
a Catholic. The conditions are briefly as follows: 1, The 
non-Catholic certifies in writing: (a) His belief in the indis- 
solubility of marriage. (b) His promise that he will not in- 
terfere with the practice of his or her religion by the Catholic 
party. (c) His promise that all children of either sex born of 
this marriage shall be baptized and educated exclusively in the 
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These two documents she studied carefully 
and discussed with me. She came to the con- 
clusion that she was facing three alternatives: 
(1) decide to accept Catholicism; (2) give a 
binding pledge to rear her children in a re- 
ligious belief which was not hers; or (3) aban- 
don the idea of marrying a Catholic who was 
loyal to his parents or Church or both. She felt 
reasonably certain that B would not break with 
his parents and began seriously to doubt whether 
he would abandon his Church. 

At first she felt let down and outraged by 
what she thought was the lack of frankness and 
courage of B. She felt that she had met him 
half way in being willing to turn from the tradi- 
tions of her family and her people but that he 
failed to meet her half way. 

When it was suggested to her that it might be 
better for her to give him an opportunity to de- 
cide for himself rather than decide for him, and 
that the counselor have an opportunity to dis- 
cuss the situation with him, she said with con- 
siderable bitterness that she now realizes that 
his decision was never in question although she 
had been too blind or too ignorant to recognize 
it. However, she would discuss the matter with 
him so that there would be no possibility of a 
mistake. She would decide whether to ask him 
to see the counselor after her discussion with 
him. 

Sixth Interview: In the sixth interview she re- 





Faith and according to the teachings of the Roman Catholic 
Church. (d) His promise that no marriage ceremony other 
than that before the Catholic Priest shall take place. 

‘2. The Catholic party promises in writing that all chil- 
dren of either sex born of this marriage shall be baptized and 
educated exclusively in the Faith and according to the 
teachings of the Roman Catholic Church. 3. The non- 
Catholic party, and the Catholic party also when possible, 
take six instructions in the teachings of the Catholic Faith. 
The purpose of these instructions is not to proselytize, but 
rather to help the non-Catholic understand better the beliefs 
and practices of the Catholic party to the end that this better 
understanding might insure a happier marriage. 4. The above 
steps having been taken, if he feels that there is a just cause 
for the marriage and if he is morally certain that the promises 
will be kept by both the contracting parties, the pastor of 
the Catholic party petitions the Chancery Office for the 
requisite dispensation. 

“In case of Catholics who are contemplating marriage, the 
Church always urges that the pastor be contacted some weeks 
prior to the date of the marriage. 

“Trusting that the above information will be helpful in 
the case in which you are interested, I am, with kindest re- 
gards, Sincerely yours.” 
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ported that she had had several conversations 
with B in wh’éh she asked him what his position 
would be if the Church made such and such de- 
mands, without telling him that she knew 
definitely what the requirements are. She re- 
ported that he “hemmed and hawed” and finally 
said that if these are the conditions he would 
have to abide by them for the sake of his family 
and his future. He told her for the first time 
that he might get some help from the Church 
in his academic career, and that it would be 
foolish for him to jeopardize that, especially 
since religious observances do not seem to matter 
very much to her. 

When she protested against this attitude on 
his part he placed the blame on her, saying that 
she had apparently misled him by misrepresent- 
ing her true feelings about her religion. He 
also indicated that he was quite certain that once 
she really learned to know and understand 
Catholicism as the priest would present it to 
her, she would find it so much superior to Juda- 
ism that she would be glad to embrace it, and 
the only obstacle to their happiness would be re- 
moved. She declared that she would never ac- 
cept Catholicism and would never agree to bring 
up her children in a faith that would alienate 
them from her ; that she was willing to abandon 
her religion for a broader humanism but not, as 
she put it, “for an even more restricted and more 
limited religious belief.” This only made him 
more determined in his view and they broke off 
their engagement. 

A was quite bitter about her experience ; con- 
sidered herself very much abused by B, who 
had not been honest or frank with her; found 
fault with her father and her rabbi who had 
failed to make the situation clear to her but had 
appealed to her on an emotional basis which she 
could not accept. Even this counselor had failed 
her in not presenting the facts in the first inter- 
view but had let her struggle on, all these weeks, 
with all the unhappiness to which she had been 
subjected. 

It was suggested to her that if this experience 
is to have any constructive value for her she 
would have to reexamine the situation to de- 
termine for herself whether everybody had failed 
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her and whether she alone was blameless, that if 
she is to remain with that attitude without ob- 
taining some objectivity she will be a good sub- 
ject for other unhappy experiences. She agreed 
to do so but doubted whether she could do it by 
herself and asked for help. 

Seventh and Eighth Interviews: The situation 
was reexamined. She saw, at first with consider- 
able reluctance, but later much more willingly 
and objectively that she had been immature in 
her attitudes toward her father, her religion, 
her previous convictions, her fiancé, etc. 

Ninth Interview: In the last interview she 
said that she had now regained her composure 
and had overcome her resentment. She felt that 
she had gained a great deal of insight and had 
“grown up,” as she put it. 

She has since married a young man of her 
own faith who entered her father’s manufactur- 


ing establishment, and from all accounts she is _ 


very happy. 

This case presents some of the same questions 
as the first one, #.e., What was the counselor’s 
point of view regarding this type of intermar- 
riage? Did he throw the weight of his influence 
against the marriage rather than try to work 
through the situation? Why did he not insist 
upon seeing the young man rather than leave it 
to the girl to talk with him in her excited state? 
Why was not more done with the father to con- 
vince him not to stand in the way, etc? 

More fundamentally, do this girl’s emotional- 
ity, her apparent opportunism and rationaliza- 
tions, her too ready abandonment of life-phi- 
losophies and loyalties, her tendency to project 
her own deficiencies upon others and her seek- 
ing a liaison with someone outside her own 
faith, indicate a neurotic tendency which could 
only be treated on a deeper level? If so, is her 
neuroticism likely to reappear unless treated ? 

As in the first case, that of the interracial situ- 





ation, the answers to the first series of questions 
appear in the case presentation and no attempt 
will be made here at further elaboration. 

The question regarding A's neurotic tendency, 
if any, deserves more attention at this point. 

One reason for the selection of this case for 
presentation in this series was the fact that it 
does show some evidence of a neurotic tendency. 
Hence if this girl could be successfully treated 
on a conscious level there would appear to be 
greater force in the contention that many people 
who are not out-and-out neurotics can be simi- 
larly treated when they face marital problems. 

We shall not attempt to discuss in detail at 
this point the various symptoms or manifesta- 
tions of possible neurotic behavior and whether 
they are in truth symptoms of neuroticism or 
whether they may be only the spontaneous, per- 
haps somewhat irresponsible, behavior of a 
young, inexperienced girl who thought herself 
in love. Even so, A displayed considerable self- 
control, as evidenced by her taking three months 
to consider B’s proposal of marriage. It should 
be remembered that this girl came from a cultural 
environment which places a premium upon 
marriage rather than on a career for a girl. Her 
taking graduate work was, in her milieu, an in- 
adequate substitute for marriage. At least this 
was the case in the eyes of her parents, relatives 
and friends. Little wonder then, that she was 
perhaps a little too ready to make certain com- 
promises and concessions for marriage, es- 
pecially since propinquity and other conditions, 
perhaps in part colored by her dissembling 
fiancé, made the prospects of a happy married 
life seem so favorable. 

In the next case, an intercultural problem, we 
shall see how much marriage means to some 
girls in our culture and what risks they are 
willing to take for marriage even when they are 
safely and satisfactorily settled on a career. 


Case III: An Intercultural Problem 


This case is that of Miss H, a young woman 
in her early thirties, rather unprepossessing and 
not very attractive; a high school teacher who 
was being courted by L, an automobile mechanic, 
the owner of an auto-repair shop and gas station, 
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of similar age and religious background, but 
inferior education and cultural attainments. 
Miss H sought out the counselor at the sug- 
gestion of another teacher in the same high 
school who had been counseled previously. 
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In the first interview, Miss H revealed that 
she had been brought up in a family of upper 


middle class. Her father now dead, had been 
an attorney ; her mother had never remarried be- 
cause of loyalty to his memory. The three sib- 
lings were all happily married. Miss H some- 
how never quite had the opportunity to marry 
the type of person she wanted. The men she 
met were always disadvantageously compared by 
her mother and herself with her dead father 
whom they had come to idealize. As a result, 
she had come to accept the fact that she would 
never marry. This caused her considerable 
heartache. 

She met the man in question about two years 
ago when she took her car in for some repairs 
and, although she did not pay much attention 
to him, was aware that he seemed a rather 
thorough and competent manager and was a 
fairly good-looking man. He had recently come 
into the neighborhood by buying the shop and 
station and was apparently making a go of it. 

Miss H recalled that, although she had 
stopped for gas several times before, he had 
never waited on her. This time, however, he 
listened to her complaints about the car, made 
his notations and assured her that he would 
personally see to it that the repairs were properly 
made. His attention was so courteous and 
deferential that she was pleased. He waited 
on her again when she called for the car, ex- 
plained the repairs and charges, again in a most 
courteous manner, and urged her to be sure to 
come in if anything went wrong. She remem- 
bers how pleased she was with the service and 
attention, and her decision to go out of her 
way to patronize his place and tell her friends 
about it. This she did. She sent him a good 
many customers, had her car serviced there and 
bought gas and other necessities at the station. 
He seemed pleased and appreciative of the busi- 
ness she brought and sent him, and made it a 
point to express his thanks and appreciation. 

About six months later, when she left her 
car for some repairs he suggested that he would 
have her car delivered to her home the same 
afternoon. He delivered the car himself and 
brought her the keys. She was pleased at this 
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special attention and was perhaps somewhat 
overexuberant in expressing this pleasure. At 
any rate, thereafter he almost invariably de- 
livered the car to her and took every opportunity 
to attend to her needs whenever she would stop 
at the gas station and he was present or saw her. 

Sometime thereafter, when he delivered her 
car late one afternoon, as was his custom, she 
invited him into the house and he had dinner 
with her and her mother. During the dinner he 
was pleasant, considerate, rather conscious of his 
table manners, and apologized for his lack of 
polish, saying that he had never had the oppor- 
tunity to develop good table manners. He went 
on to relate a rather tragic childhood and adoles- 
cent experiences due to the break-up of his home 
and having been obliged to live with different 
poor relatives who were struggling to make a 
living and to give their own children some mini- 
mum educational opportunities. It appeared that 
he had had to be self-supporting from a very 
early age by selling papers and doing odd jobs, 
and that it had always been a great struggle to 
maintain himself and get the minimum of 
schooling required by the Board of Education. 
It was with the greatest difficulty that he com- 
pleted a night course in auto mechanics. 

In this recital he seemed simple, direct, 
honest, and straightforward. He made many 
grammatical errors, some of which he noticed 
and corrected, while he apparently did not recog- 
nize others. He said that he hoped the time 
would come when he would have enough free 
time to make up in a more formal education and 
training what he had lost in his youth. 

In the course of the conversation it became 
clear that he was single, that although he longed 
for a family he had refrained from getting mar- 
ried because he did not want to raise a family 
unless he could give his children the oppor- 
tunities he had missed. This he had been in no 
position to do until recently when success seemed 
to come to him almost for the first time, and he 
could face the responsibility of raising a family 
with a fair degree of security. But now it is be- 
coming increasingly more difficult to find a satis- 
factory partner, since he had comparatively little 
to offer in the way of culture and time is passing 
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rapidly, too rapidly for his peace of mind. 

The straightforwardness of his story and its 
unconscious appeal, and perhaps his unexpressed 
loneliness which so nearly paralleled hers, went 
straight to Miss H’s heart. She assured him that 
many a desirable girl would consider herself 
fortunate in finding a good, honest, and sincere 
man who is mature and settled in his habits and 
who is eager and able to assume the responsi- 
bilities of a family. 

_ He seemed very much encouraged and grate- 
ful at this response, which at the time was no 
more than a normal human reaction to a human 
situation, Miss H was never quite certain that 
L did not misinterpret the warmth with which 
she said this. At any rate she saw more and 
more of him as the weeks went by, accepted his 
invitation to go out with him several times, in- 
vited him to dinner because of his, and perhaps 
her own, loneliness and eagerness for com- 
panionship, especially since her brother, who 
had been her constant companion, had recently 
married. In all of their meetings and evenings 
together she was aware that she was growing to 
like him, enjoyed being with him except that she 
was ill at ease whenever any of her friends 
would meet him. At first she did not under- 
stand the reason for this. Later she realized that 
his lack of education, his social awkwardness 
and poor table manners, his general malaise in 
groups, his ungrammatical and uncultured ex- 
pressions, were responsible for this. She was 
thoroughly ashamed of herself, called herself a 
snob, and leaned backward in keeping her un- 
easiness from him. She continued to go out 
with him, found considerable satisfaction in be- 
ing with him, found him intelligent and keen in 
the discussion of social problems and issues, al- 
though she was frequently disturbed by the way 
in which he expressed his ideas. She corrected 
him several times and was pleased to note that 
he not only accepted her corrections with good 
grace but expressed his gratitude and asked her 
to do more of it. He even suggested that she 
teach him English, which she refused because 
she did not want to establish this type of rela- 
tionship with him. 

About two weeks ago he asked her to marry 
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him. She was pleased at the proposal because 
it was the first more or less acceptable proposal 
she had received, but was disturbed by the 
thought of marrying a man of whom she was ap- 
parently ashamed. She did not know what to 
do. She asked him for time to th’nk about it, 
tried to discuss it with her mother and other 
relatives but found it impossible to do so for 
fear that they would not understand her or the 
situation. She then decided to seek outside help. 

Since the matter seemed quite urgent to her 
and she was obviously under considerable ten- 
sion, an appointment was made for her the fol- 
lowing day. 

The second interview brought forth little 
more factual data but revealed some motivations 
which seemed rather important. 

It was learned that Miss H felt that she did 
not know very much about L; that, although she 


* did not love him in any romantic sense, she felt 


sufficiently attracted to him to marry him if there 
were not the obstacles of education, culture and 
refinement. It appeared that she was not ready 
to say “Yes,” but had a fear of losing him 
because there might not be another opportunity 
for her. Similarly, she felt that she did not 
know him well enough, nor did she know 
enough about him. Nevertheless, she did not 
want to ask him for more information for fear 
of hurting or alienating him. She would like 
to have her friends’ and relatives’ opinion of 
him but did not want to have them meet him for 
fear that they would consider him inferior. She 
would like to have him acquire some culture and 
refinement but would not be the means of that 
acquisition, 

There were many other such conflicts, tensions 
and contradictions. Thus she liked to be with 
him but when she came home after being out 
with him she would recall every one of his mis- 
takes and be made very unhappy by them. She 
wanted to see him become more acceptable so- 
cially and culturally but was reluctant to impose 
the burden of acquiring this refinement on him 
because she was afraid that he would lose pa- 
tience with it and blame her for it. Besides, she 
upbraided herself for noticing these things and 
for the importance she attached to them. She 
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was afraid to marry him yet was afraid that if 
she did not accept him she would lose him. 

It became obvious that she was in too great a 
conflict and too insecure in herself to be able to 
reach a decision and perhaps even to stand by 
her decision if she reached one, unless it were to 
marry him despite the insight she had into the 
dangers of such a step and the insecurity she 
felt about the marriage proving successful. A 
middle ground had to be found if there were 
one and she had to be helped to find it. 

She was led to analyze and evaluate her 
situation if married to a man whom she was 
ashamed to present to her friends as her hus- 
band, against the prospect of remaining un- 
married; also, to compare her annoyance with 
his grammatical mistakes and objectionable man- 
nerisms on the one hand and her loneliness on 
the other. Her conclusion was that she would 
rather marry him although she knew that she 
could not be very happy in such a marriage and 
might not even be able to endure it. 

She was then led to consider what her choice 
would be between marriage—and divorce, in 
case she could ‘not make a go of it—and re- 
maining single. Her conclusion was, after pain- 
ful soul-searching, that she would rather be 
married and divorced although divorce was 
practically unknown in her family. Finally she 
was asked to consider her preference between re- 
maining single or marrying him with an 
eventual divorce and the responsibility of one 
or more children. Again her choice was mar- 
riage. 

She was then asked to consider what she 
would like to have happen if she could be 
absolutely certain that it would be as she wished 
it. Her unhesitating reply was that she would 
like him to acquire the polish he lacked before 
marriage, so that she could present him with 
pride to her family and friends. But, she added 
that this is an idle wish because she knows that 
it cannot be. It was suggested to her that she 
might seek some compromise between her fears 
and desires and work out her problem that way. 

Third interview: She brought in such a plan 
at her next interview. She thought that she 
might be able to postpone her marriage for a 
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year during which he could take private tutoring 
in English and improve himself culturally, and 
that she would announce her engagement in 
about six months after she saw what progress 
he was making. 

Upon analysis she decided that this might be 
too long a wait and that she could cut the wait- 
ing period in half. She felt that the prospects 
of the announcement and marriage would be an 
inducement to him to persevere and do his best, 
and that by the time they were married he will 
have established the habit of greater care in 
speech so that speaking correctly would not be 
the task it may be in the beginning. She 
thought also that he would gain a good deal in 
three months so that she would not need to fear 
the raised eyebrows or criticism of her friends. 
She had come to the conclusion, after discus- 
sion, that it was unsafe to marry a man to re- 
form him, because this is rarely successful. It 
was much safer to establish sound habits before 
marriage, and by encouragement and other legiti- 
mate incentives, continue them. 

She was encouraged to think about the role 
of her family so that instead of assuming the 
position of outside critics they would become 
participants and collaborators in her plans, after 
recognizing the problem facing her, as well as 
his devotion to her, as manifested in the efforts 
he would be putting forth to improve himself. 
But she was quite firm in her determination 
against consulting them. She decided, after 
considerable thought and discussion, that she 
would rather present them with a fait accompli 
than face their questions and possible opposi- 
tion. 

There remained only one further problem— 
her feeling that she knew so little about him. 
The dangers of marrying a person about whom 
so little is known were carefully gone into and 
the need for caution emphasized. But after 
some discussion she came to the conclusion that 
there was nothing to fear on that score and that 
there was little more to know about him. She 
would not accept the suggestion that she ask 
him to see the counselor at this time. When she 
left she felt that she had been greatly helped and 
that things would work out well. It must be ad- 
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mitted that the counselor did not share her 
confidence in the same degree. However, in 
view of her attitude little more could be done at 
the time. 

Of the three cases in this series, this woman 
presents the most serious neurotic factors. She 
is dominated by fears, conflicts, hesitations, 
ambivalences, frustrations and other neurotic 
manifestations. It was almost hopeless to ex- 
pect that she would benefit to any appreciable 
extent from counseling, especially of such brief 
and superficial type. It may be frankly ad- 
mitted that after the final session (the third) 
the counselor wondered whether any good 
would come from these sessions. 

It was perhaps partly because of these doubts 
that the situation was followed up. As a result 
of these follow-ups and some occasional counsel- 
ing, we are able to report subsequent develop- 
ments. These were as follows: 

The marriage took place as per plan and 
everything went well at first. Gradually, how- 
ever, the man found the tutoring irksome and 
finally abandoned it on the ground that it took 
too much time and that pressure of business 
made it impossible to continue. 

He was very successful in his business and 
the success went to his head. He began to show 
signs of aggressiveness and arrogance which 
were unsuspected in him previously. He con- 
tinued to have a sense of inferiority with her, 
her family and friends and tried to compensate 
for it in ostentation, such as buying her ex- 
pensive clothing, purchasing expensive though 
used cars, going to exclusive restaurants with 
lavish tipping, securing the costliest seats in the 
theatre, ultimately eliminating her friends and 
relatives who could not or would not keep up 
with him. 

At first he adhered to his promise to acquire 
some polish and “mind his manners.” Later he 
began to scoff at it, saying that he is above it 
and that America was built up by black finger 
nails instead of the polished ones. During the 
Second World War, which broke out about two 
years after their marriage, he did not scruple to 
engage in black market speculations and made 
considerable money which he spent lavishly and 
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voluntarily assigned most of the property he 
acquired to her. This, she and her family felt, 
was partly due to his desire to make amends for 
his behavior and partly to his fear of losing it 
for reasons which they could not quite under- 
stand. But later it developed that he had 
been married and divorced and had a daughter 
by this marriage whom he had not seen for a 
number of years and did not want to see. 

He insisted that his wife give up teaching on 
the ground that he was well able to support 
her and that her work reflected on him as a pro- 
vider. This H refused to do until her preg- 
nancy, when she took a maternity leave and 
stayed out for several years. 

She returned to her teaching much against his 
will, because of her desire for independence and 
the feeling of insecurity in the marriage. 

There has been considerable quarreling in the 


; home, the mother and siblings adhering to a 


hands-off policy. This gave H the feeling of 
having been deserted by her family, although 
when pressed she admitted she did not want 
them to interfere. Divorce has been discussed 
from time to time and she has the feeling that 
but for the fact that all the property is in her 
name, a divorce would long since have been the 
outcome. She has been ambivalent about a 
divorce, being uncertain of the effect upon her 
daughter, although she recognizes that the ten- 
sion in the home is producing some deleterious 
effects upon the child as manifested by temper 
tantrums, colitis, wilfulness, and general be- 
havior disorders. Nevertheless, she is not pre- 
pared to make the break because she is un- 
certain which would be best for the child as 
well as herself. She admits frankly that she 
has a certain fondness for her husband and 
could, under different circumstances, be quite 
happy with him. The situation has been compli- 
cated recently by his staying out of the home a 
good deal of the time on the pretext of business 
transactions. While she does not like it, she 
will not force the issue and has come to accept 
his absence as a matter of course. 

The situation has caused her a great deal of 
unhappiness. She does not know what the out- 
come will be but she is glad that she tried the 
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experiment of marriage. In the sporadic 
counseling since her marriage (never more than 
one or two sessions at a time and at very in- 
frequent intervals) she freely acknowledged that 
the cultural differences were too much for them, 
manifesting themselves in almost every phase of 
their common life, and that much of his be- 
havior was due to a desire to overcompensate for 
his sense of inferiority and lack of emotional 
identification with her, her family, their ideals 
and standards. She is convinced that the only 
way in which she could have made a success of 
this marriage was to accept his way of life. This 
she would not do and she has no regrets. She 
fully expects the marriage to end in divorce 
when the daughter is older, but declares that, 
had she to do it over again, she would act the 
same way. 

The postmarital developments have been gone 
into here in some detail because it seems desir- 
able to indicate how weak and unsatisfactory 
this marriage is and has been almost from the 
beginning. Here, then, is an outstanding ex- 


ample of unsuccessful counseling. Indeed, the 
outcome could have been foretold and, in fact, 
was foreseen by the counselor. And yet, from 
one point of view, at least, both the counseling 
and the marriage served their purpose. The 
counselee is much stronger, much happier, much 
more certain of herself and has none of the feel- 
ings of frustration she had when first seen in the 
premarital counseling sessions. She has a sense 
of reality and knows her objectives. She has 
none of her former uncertainty, and feels that 
she has realized herself, in part at least, in her 
marriage and motherhood. 

From time to time the question was raised of 
psychotherapy for her husband, daughter and 
herself. She would not hear of it. She has in- 
sisted that she can handle the situation insofar 
as anyone can and that all she needs is occasional 
help when she “gets into a jam.” 

Could premarital psychotherapy of the same 
duration have done more for her, especially since 
she was not prepared for it? It may be doubted, 
to say the least. 


Discussion 


I must take issue with Dr. Karpf in his over- 
critical attitude toward his own work. I do not con- 
sider Case III to be what he calls “an outstanding 
example of unsuccessful counseling.” We must dif- 
ferentiate between unsuccessful counseling from the 
standpoint of techniques employed and unsuccessful 
counseling from the standpoint of results obtained. 

In this case the counselor approached the pre- 
senting problem in a workmanlike manner. He raised 
all pertinent issues and helped the client to think 
through the various possible developments arising out 
of the contemplated marriage. Although the client 
foresaw difficulties and recognized the fact that the 
marriage might end in divorce, she chose to go ahead. 

The counseling process is not authoritarian. It is 
not for the counselor to forbid a certain course or to 
withdraw from the case if it does not develop bis way. 
It is his job to stand by and help as much as he can, 
even though he knows that the client has wilfully taken 
(from the counselor's point of view) the wrong fork 
in the road. Dr. Karpf’s skillful combination of 
directiveness in making his client think things through 
and permissiveness in allowing the client to make her 
own decision and follow her own course is sound 
counseling technique. 

Furthermore, I do not feel that this case could be 
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termed an outstanding example of unsuccessful coun- 
seling even from the standpoint of the results obtained. 
True, the marriage itself in the main was unhappy, 
but the secondary gains achieved by the status of mar- 
riage and the experience of motherhood have made, 
according to Dr. Karpf, a more stable, realistic, self- 
reliant individual out of his client. Postmaritally, the 
counselor has maintained a good rapport with his 
client, which never could have occurred had he been 
obstructive in his early contacts with her. He has 
helped her to continue to examine the situation as 
objectively as possible and to weigh the pros and cons 
of various possible courses. It is noteworthy that, 
in spite of all the vicissitudes of this marriage, the 
client states that, if given the same situation over 
again, she would still choose marriage. 

Dr. Karpf and I have for some years had the 
friendliest of disagreements in regard to the concepts 
of counseling versus psychotherapy. He raises the 
question here: “Could premarital psychotherapy of the 
same duration have done more for her?” I contend 
that marriage counseling is a type of short-term, 
conscious level psychotherapy. Perhaps the question 
might be reworded—could a psychiatrist, seeing her 
premaritally for three interviews, have done more for 
her? Personally, I do not feel so. Even though the 
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psychiatrist might have been aware (as was Dr. 
Karpf) of deeper emotional difficulties which acti- 
vated her drive toward marriage, he could not, with a 
patient of this type, have plunged into a considera- 
tion of this material on first contact with her. During 
the three interviews afforded him, he would have had 
to let the patient tell her story and then help her 
on a conscious level to examine and appraise the 
various eventualities. Had he tried to go deeper so 
early in his contact, I believe he would have en- 
countered such resistance that he would have lost his 
patient—thus losing also the opportunity for helpful 
postmarital follow-up which Dr. Karpf’s continuing 
rapport afforded him. 

To my mind, therefore, Dr. Karpf was as success- 
ful a psychotherapist as che presenting situation al- 
lowed him to be. Moreover, the case is still open. 
His client states that she feels free to turn to him 
when “in a jam.” I do not think he has seen the last 
of her. 

ROBERT W. LaIpLaw, M.D. 


Dr. Karpf’s presentation raised a problem important 
to all counselors and therapists. I shall confine my 
discussion to two topics, (1) the problem of the 
unconscious in relation to therapy, and (2) processes 
operating in therapy at the so-called conscious level. 

The stand taken by the author, which is that of the 
eclectic school of psychiatry, is that the therapy related 
to the unconscious is still in a state of theory and 
hypothesis and as such should be reserved pretty 
largely to the realm of the specialist in psychotherapy. 
That which is conscious is frequently demonstrable and 
subject of proof. The greater part of that which goes 
under the theory of the unconscious has not, as yet, 
reached the stage of verifiability. This is apparent 
from the fact that the concept of the unconscious 
varies widely in the different psychiatric schools. 
Which concept of the unconscious is meant, that of 
Freud, that of Jung, that of Prince, etc., etc.? If what 
is meant by the unconscious is the Freudian concept 
and the depth therapy referred to that of classical 
psychoanalysis, such should be stated. Few would be 
willing to say that most cases of marital problems 
should be treated with classical psychoanalysis. 

Actually all counseling and psychotherapy works to 
some extent with unconscious factors. Much de- 
pends upon one’s definition of the unconscious. In- 
tuition, which plays a role in most counseling situa- 
tions, involves unconscious processes. If one de- 
fines unconscious as being synonymous with unaware- 
ness, then there are many motivations and actions in 
counselees for which rationalization, projection and 
other mechanisms are all close to consciousness and do 
not require depth therapy to bring them into the 
sphere of insight. 

The question, therefore, of the utilization of depth 
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therapy involving concepts of unconscious motivation 
is a procedure which will vary with the training and 
orientation of the therapist as this involves his com- 
mitment to the individual case at hand. Psycho- 
analysts and long term psychotherapists will, in all 
probability, invoke their therapeutic concepts involving 
the unconscious either directly or indirectly in their 
approach to the marital problem. Marital counselors, 
however, who occupy a unique position in the field, 
will not formally explore the unconscious although 
much of the knowledge which they may bring to bear 
on the problem refers to processes unconscious to the 
counselee. As Dr. Whitehorn, Professor of Psychiatry 
at the Johns Hopkins Medical School, suggested, when 
an obvious explanation suffices, it is not necessary to 
look for a more subtle one. There is no substitute 
for common sense in psychotherapy. 

All are agreed that the marital discord occurring 
between two individuals, one of whom has an obvious 
psychosis or severe neurosis, calls for the services of 
the specialist in the psychological sciences. Marital 
problems between two relatively normal individuals 
are a totally different problem. Whether the psychia- 
trist is better capable of handling this type of situa- 
tion than marital counselors remains to be demon- 
strated. One may consider the problem from the 
standpoint of a number of a priori postulates. 

An individual confronted with a marital problem 
does well if he utilizes deliberation instead of reach- 
ing decisions in a precipitous manner. This process 
of giving time and thought to his problem would prob- 
ably be more effective if he were to place his thoughts 
on paper. The process of unverbalized thinking leaves 
much to be desired in the effort to crystalize one’s 
thoughts. The efficacy of his deliberations would be 
still further enhanced if he were to talk the matter 
over with a number of friends or acquaintances or 
other individuals whose judgment he respects; perhaps 
proportionately greater as they have more sympathetic 
understanding and more experience in the processes 
of living. Still further help accrues from individuals 
who are experts in this special field, since they have 
a background of experience and special knowledge of 
principles of counseling. All would agree that there 
is need for making available all this series of progres- 
sive steps as possible approaches to the solution of 
marital problems in individuals not previously present- 
ing the signs of major personality disorganization. In 
the personal interrelationships involved, one sees vary- 
ing degrees of the processes common to all types of 
counseling and psychotherapy, e.g., the establishing of 
rapport, ventilation, desensitization, suggestion (which 
includes persuasion and reassurance), education (and 
the more indirect development of insight), and re- 
habilitation (and environmental manipulation). Intui- 
tion will also play a part. 

In the cases reported it was obvious that much 
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benefit accrued to the counselees in that they had estab- 
lished an acceptance of Dr. Karpf as an individual in 
whom they had confidence and with whom they might 
have an unprejudiced opportunity for presentation 
of their thoughts, confident that their feelings would 
be respected and they would be assured of sympathetic 
understanding. In this setting, for the first time per- 
haps, the individuals fully expressed in words many 
of the thoughts that had previously been going 
through their minds in a rather chaotic sort of fashion. 

Having expressed themselves in words, they could 
readily appreciate that they had over-shot or under- 
shot the ideas they subscribe to. Concomitant with 
the opportunity to crystalize their ideas in this fashion, 
the individuals likewise unloaded pent-up emotions, 
with uncertainties, perplexities, resistances and in- 
security. Furthermore, the passage of time involved 
in the therapeutic process itself assured further delib- 
eration and maturation of their thinking processes. 
Educational influences were brought to bear upon the 
problem since in every case reference was made to 
the larger sources of knowledge existing in the field; 
not only those of the counselor but also those of large 
numbers of individuals representing a cumulated heri- 
tage of many minds and much experience. Despite 
the relatively nondirective approach, suggestive in- 
fluences related to the set of values of the therapist 
must have had some effect. Orientations were sug- 
gested and individuals began to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of factors which they might otherwise have 
passed by. Part and parcel of these educative processes 
in enlarging the scope of understanding was also the 
developing of insight. Environmental manipulation 
or rehabilitation involved a trip with schooling in one 
instance; and the handling of relatives in the other 
instances. 

We have, therefore, in therapeutic procedure at 
the conscious level an opportunity for the utilization 
of the fullest extent of the counselor's knowledge. 
With his studied insights, based on additional knowl- 
edge of complex psychiatric and psychological theories, 
knowledge of social forces and cultural factors and 
their unconscious operation, with knowledge of the 
secondary gains or objectives which tend to distort 
or interfere with the overt objectives in all counseling, 
Dr. Karpf brings to the therapeutic session excellent 
opportunities for aiding his clients at this particular 
level. 

EUGENE ZISKIND, M.D. 
Chief, Dept. Neurology and Psychiatry 
Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, Los Angeles 


Marriage counseling seems today to be approaching 
for the first time a definitive status as a disparate 
discipline. At the same time it is involved in an 
important conceptual struggle with representatives of 
other counseling groups in related fields. Despite the 
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pervasiveness of marital difficulties these often have 
been regarded as only symptomatic of more “basic” 
problems viewed as abnormalities of the individual's 
inner psychic structure. As an illustration of this 
definition of marriage counseling two well trained and 
respected clinical psychologists told a class in marriage 
counseling last year that to treat a marriage relation- 
ship as more or less of a unity and to deal with both 
partners and their relationship would not only be 
superficial but would jeopardize possible therapeutic 
outcomes in terms of the more fundamental individual 
growth of a single partner. They felt that it would 
be unwise for them to see both partners even at dif- 
ferent times. To them a marriage problem of any 
significant emotional dimension was, per se, a reflection 
of the more “basic” neurotic trends of the individuals 
involved. Their goals consequently dealt with the 
greater integration of one individual. If marriage 
is considered to be a dynamic relationship and if it 
produces distinctive patterns of interaction, then this 
obviously is not what the social case worker or what 
Dr. Karpf means by marriage counseling. The dis- 
tinction between what is and what is not defined as 
marriage counseling in terms of both the structure of 
the therapeutic situation and desired outcome should 
be clearly articulated if we are to think through this 
fundamental issue squarely and constructively. 

Dr. Maurice Karpf's cases and comment challenge 
this latter conception. To him marriage is a relation- 
ship and marital problems are very frequently, but not 
always, the product of conflicting definitions of roles 
and expectations which cause friction in the relation- 
ship. The conflicting roles or expectations come as 
the result of previous interiorization of conflicting cul- 
tural attitudes and values. Any challenge to these 
attitudes and their values is a challenge to the very 
integrity of the personality. These conflicts thus 
threaten status, security and self-esteem and eventuate 
in both marriage and individual maladjustment and 
tension. That this tension is caused by factors which 
may be consciously apprehended by the client does not 
preclude its resulting in severe damage to marriage 
and to the individual. Such tension can be funda- 
mentally reduced in the reconstruction of an interper- 
sonality relationship. This insight comes appropri- 
ately when the anthropologists and sociologists are ex- 
amining the marked cleavages between social classes, 
national groups, regional groups, religious groups, 
rural-urban groups, occupational groups with a new 
appreciation for their production of disparate value 
structures and in terms of the individual's investment 
in them by ego-involvement. Dr. Karpf is rendering 
significant service in his insistence on the relevance 
of this approach to a great majority of those cases 
where the presenting problem is truly some failure 
in relationship and where the imputation of a causal 
individual inner psychic difficulty would miss the real 
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dynamic core of the problem and obscure the possi- 
bility of adjustment. Dr. Harper in his comment on 
Dr. Karpf's first case’ does well in insisting that this 
type of counseling demands as adequate training and 
skillful management as any other therapy. 

Dr. Karpf has adequately demonstrated in these 
three cases the cultural or group values which in- 
evitably led to conflict. He likewise has demonstrated 
his ability as a therapist who can deal with these con- 
flicts. There is little to criticize in his adroit handling 
of these situations but one of the comments on a 
previous case invites some reflection. Dr. Hiltner’s 
point regarding the questionable morality of a process 
in which the counselor takes any initiative needs clari- 
fication. The Good Samaritan was supportive and di- 
rective in that he bound up the wounds and carried the 
man when he could not walk. The significant point 
is that the Good Samaritan had no need to exploit this 
dependency situation, and left. Is not a certain normal 
dependency a mark of maturity? The goal of all 
therapy ought to be an individual who can receive as 
well as contribute. This seems to me to be indicated 


in every concept we have of the development of the + 


sociality of personality. I cannot believe that the 
“moral and psychic autonomy of a person is weak- 
ened’’ every time some skilled person shares an insight, 
particularly if the latter is aware of the person’s need 
to be dependent and if the counselor is earnestly con- 
cerned with the client’s growth in self-direction. I 
think the difficulty here is partly semantic in that terms 
do not allow for the dynamics of growth. Perhaps 
Dr. Hiltmer assumes, unconsciously, that directiveness 
and dominance are synonymous and again that an 
interactional process is fixated and irreversible and 
must remain on one plane and may not have gradi- 
ents. This is only to raise an issue which seems to 
demand exhaustive analysis both from the standpoint 
of a critical evaluation of case materials and of moral 
implications. It does seem strange, however, to have 
a therapeutic structure urged upon us which contra- 
dicts both our desired outcome and our theory of 
personality production. 

If one were to add anything to Dr. Karpf’s han- 
dling of these situations, it would probably be to sug- 
gest that more material might have been added in the 
case study in the area of working with the relationship 
processes themselves. Dr. Karpf has concentrated in 
his reporting on the clarification of value conflicts with 
perhaps too little concentration on the way one deals 
with patterned stimulus-response situations. If our 
analysis regarding the primacy of relationship factors 
in marriage conflict is accurate then we need to de- 
velop a literature dealing with the handling of them. 
The fact of the paucity of communication with a con- 
sequent lack of sympathetic understanding stands out 


1 Marriage and Family Living, (Nov. 1951) vol. 13, no. 
4, p. 176. 
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in both of these cases. Many counselors have reported 
with considerable surprise the growth outcomes in 
joint interviews or in group therapy where the hus- 
band and wife worked together on their problem. We 
need to know explicitly the therapeutic procedures 
used. We have been so involved in a marriage 
research which itemized and factorized that the dy- 
namics of interaction themselves have often been 
overlooked in our analysis of a generalized and ab- 
stract adjustment. We need then to stress equally the 
value conflicts that stem from cultural, class or group 
involvements and the distinctive patterns of cohesion 
or alienation and their modification by emerging thera- 
peutic methodologies. Perhaps we shall have more 
stress on this later from Dr. Karpf. 

Dr. Karpf again raises the question as to whether 
or not psychotherapy would have been more productive 
in this case because of certain neurotic tendencies of 
the client. This question may be stated somewhat 
differently for a point of emphasis. Let us rather 
ask, Would psychotherapy have been possible for 
this client? In regard to this it is noted that the girl 
in question seemed threatened by the suggestion that 
the counselor see her family or her husband; that she 
sought only sporadic and brief contacts with the 
counselor even when the helping process was on a 
conscious level; and that she resisted any analysis of 
her own emotional needs. This seems to indicate that 
her resistance would have made her referral to, or 
work with, a psychotherapist difficult if not impos- 
sible. As Dr. Karpf continuously works with psychi- 
atrists it is assumed that if this girl had stayed in 
therapy with him, it might have progressed to the 
point where referral would have been clearly possible 
and desirable. One of the real obligations of counsel- 
ing, whether academic or marital, is not only differ- 
ential diagnosis but helping the client grow towards 
the kind of help indicated by the diagnosis. While 
one would certainly agree with Dr. Cuber’ in regard 
to the necessity of skill in diagnosis, a further posi- 
tive note would be the realization of what is possible 


‘for the client at any given time as well as its utiliza- 


tion for a different type of assistance when this be- 
comes possible. 

There is finally one other interesting aspect to the 
last case. Dr. Emory Bogardus at the University of 
Southern California has done the social sciences a 
service in his definition of the range and intensity 
of occupational attitudes and values. This is still 
another form of cultural or group divergences in our 
day. Certainly the teacher's occupational tendencies 
to be “mistake minded” and “critical” played a part 
in the adjustment process, distinctive from the general 
cultural problems her social level or neurotic trends 
occasioned. We need to have more case studies before 
we know how vital occupational attitudes may be in 


2 loc. cit. 
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reference to marital accord or maladjustment. 
JAMES A. PETERSON 

Department of Sociology 

University of Southern California 


The editorial footnote which introduces Dr. Karpf’s 
paper states his premise that effective marriage counsel- 
ing can be done on a conscious level. I would agree 
unreservedly with this premise. However, I would 
also add that the practicing counselor is enabled to 
do a more effective job the more he understands of 
total personality. There are two points I would 
want to make in this connection, both trite on their 
face, and yet often misjudged in their specific appli- 
cation. The first is that the separation between con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness is not absolute. They 
are closely inter-related and interacting in the indi- 
vidual Gestalt. It follows that the greater the wnder- 
standing of unconscious motivations, the more effec- 
tively can the counselor work with conscious factors. 

The second point is that consciousness itself has a 
bilateral nature, having emotional and _ intellectual 
sides—feelings and knowledge. There is no doubt 
that help centered primarily in the emotional area can 
influence the entity of consciousness, and that help 
centered in the rational, ideational area can do the 
same. In each instance, however, there are also 
strictures. The most effective help given a client 
emotionally can not make him more able to under- 
stand and use intellectual concepts that are beyond his 
innate intellectual capacity. Similarly the presentation 
of facts and further knowledge to an individual may 
not make it possible for him to accept or to act on 
them if his emotional needs or conflicts stand in the 
way. 

I would say that all of this is of key importance 
for marriage counseling which progressively needs to 
carve out the definitive area within which its help is 
effective. Knowledge of the psychology of personality 
will enable marriage counseling both to affirm its 
area of effectiveness and to delimit it; in the latter in- 
stance, deferring to other professional specialities, such 
as psychiatry. 

Within the definition of marriage counseling as set 
up by Dr. Karpf, the counselor's role in the H case 
was apparently to lend objective, nonjudgmental 
appraisal to the involved premarital situation. The 
counselor tried to pose the objective alternatives and 
to impart knowledge and information. What be- 
came clear very soon, however, was that Miss H al- 
ready knew these alternatives but was being pushed 
and motivated by emotional needs which were in con- 
flict with the intellectually perceived consequences. 
Miss H could not find much usefulness in the counse- 
lor’s knowledge and information, therefore. In fact 
the mirroring of objective fact seemed to confirm for 
her that she was sacrificing herself to an inferior 
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marriage—which was exactly what she needed to 
satisfy her emotional needs. 

Once it was apparent how little Miss H could use 
facts and delineation of choices, objectives and con- 
sequences; once it was apparent how intense and pre- 
dominant were the elements of self-abnegation—even 
martyrdom that moved her toward marriage with Mr. 
L, and how little the weighing of fact influenced her 
judgment, then I believe it became necessary for the 
counselor to make a referral. The objectivity or 
impartiality of the counselor is not absolute. He is 
bound to have judgments and values which in them- 
selves are not to be decried so long as they are pro- 
fessional, and thus different from the lay, more sub- 
jectively determined judgments and values of the rela- 
tive or friend of the client. 

Having these judgments and values, the counselor 
can express them—they can usually not escape the 
client anyway. In Miss H’s case, the counselor could 
well have stated a conviction that she was in no condi- 
tion to decide about marriage unless she got some 
psychotherapeutic help. The postponement of mar- 
riage might have been related to this need for therapy 
rather than to the project of Mr. L’s education. I know 
that Dr. Karpf states that the “question of psycho- 
therapy was raised’’—but after marriage, when the 
individual’s stake in retaining a status quo is in- 
finitely stronger. Moreover, the issue of psychotherapy 
seems to have had rather an incidental place in the 
whole counseling situation. Referral to psychotherapy 
usually means more than mentioning its possible use- 
fulness. It means often an affirmative position taken 
by the counselor and thoroughgoing preparation and 
consideration with the client as to its usefulness 
specifically for her. 

Although I am not called on to discuss the first of 
these two cases, the C case, I cannot conclude with- 
out contrasting with Miss H’s situation, the decisive 
values and real usefulness Miss C found in Dr. Karpf's 
counseling. Emotionally immature and conflicted 
though Miss C was, she soon evidenced that she was 
not emotionally paralyzed and that the uncovering of 
new aspects of her reality situation could influence her 
behavior. 

SANFORD N. SHERMAN 
Jewish Family Service 
New York, N.Y. 


Dr. Karpf presented Case III as a failure in pre- 
marital counseling. If the goal of premarital counsel- 
ing is to be an aid for preventing marital difficulties 
after marriage, then we must agree that this case 
represents a failure. At the end of this report, the 
marriage is seriously threatened, destructive emutions 
are reigning, and both the counselor and counselee 
agree that there will probably be a divorce. It was 
a very sick marriage from the start. With all the 
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advantages of hindsight, could the counseling have 
been more effective? Could this failure have been 
prevented or lessened? 

The positive aspects of the three premarital inter- 
views are: 1) A tremendous amount was accomplished 
within the period of time; 2). The counselor obtained 
a comprehensive and true evaluation of the emotional 
forces at work and he was aware of the poor prog- 
nosis of the marriage; 3) With the help of the counse- 
lor, Miss H gained sufficient insight so that she, too, 
was aware of the probability that the marriage might 
not survive her emotional reaction to the cultural 
disparity between the two. With this much insight, 
she chose to enter a marriage which might end in 
divorce, rather than miss the chance of marriage. 

The most serious negative aspect in this case is 
that the counselor did not see the man at all. This 
was not oversight on the part of the counselor. Miss 
H negated Dr. Karpf's expressed wish to see him, 
and my impression is that Miss H was most deliberate 
in keeping the man away because of her awareness 
that it might jeopardize her chance at this marriage. 
This brings up the question: Should a counselor re- 
fuse to see only one partner of a joint marital prob- 
lem? I think we should offer any help to whatever 
degree we are allowed the opportunity. Therefore, the 
counselor was seriously restricted in not meeting the 
man. Also, Miss H refused psychiatric help even 
though it was suggested by the counselor, who was 
well aware of the depth of her neuroses. 

I believe Dr. Karpf was fully alert to the problem 
involved and to the dangers inherent in this marriage. 
He also helped the counselee to face as much of the 
reality of the situation as she would allow. My ques- 
tion is: How far should a counselor go in advising 
against a matriage which, in his opinion, is so sick? 
In this case, there was little prospect of the couple’s 
achieving even a minimum level of mental health in 
their relationship. It is true that the wdman.in this 
case is probably better off with this marriage than 
had she not married at all. She has achieved satisfac- 
tion in two areas of utmost value to her—the social 
advantage of being married, and the important per- 
sonal fulfillment of motherhood. The husband's ad- 
vantages or disadvantages can only be left to fantasy. 
There can be little emotional value to a man in mar- 
riage where the wife is ashamed of him and un- 
doubtedly contributes greatly to his feeling of in- 
feriority. Our greater responsibility, however, is 
always to the children involved, potential or actual. 
It is for the sake of these children that I believe 
a counselor has the right to take a more active part 
in discouraging such a marriage, which is so traumatic 
to children. This is the most important component 
of the failure in this case. The adult personalities 
were already developed when the problem of their 
marriage arose. The serious result of this failure is 
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the neurotic child of this marriage. 

Because the counselor was well aware of the prob- 
lem, he extended as much help as was acceptable. 
Could he have accomplished more with more directed 
guidance? Is it within the framework of sound 
counseling for the counselor to undertake more direc- 
tive counseling than is apparent in this case? 

SOPHIA J. KLEEGMAN, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 


The cases presented by Dr. Karpf serve as a re- 
minder of the diversity and complexity of factors with 
which marriage counseling is concerned. His handling 
of these cases reveals an interesting balance between 
a Client-centered and a problem-centered orientation. 
In the absence of verbatim transcriptions of the coun- 
seling interviews it is difficult to determine the precise 
way in which Dr. Karpf achieves this balance and the 
extent to which it is a product of his control of the 
counseling relationship as opposed to the client's free- 
dom to explore what the client happens to regard as 
germane to issues under consideration. However, even 


‘in their present condensed, episodic form the inter- 


views reflect a fine sensitivity to the client's needs and 
a mature certainty of touch in maneuvering the inter- 
views so as to make the search for answers to these 
needs the focus of a common endeavor. 

It seems clear that Dr. Karpf knows what an 
exemplary counseling relationship is and how to es- 
tablish one with a minimum of delay. It also seems 
clear that he shows a commendable aversion to foisting 
ready-made solutions upon his clients. The choices 
must be their choices, the values their values, the 
reasoning their reasoning, and the final verdicts their 
verdicts. 

An authoritarian counseling atmosphere is obviously 
anathema to Dr. Karpf. His respect for the client's 
personal worth and his confidence in the client's 
problem-solving potentialities stand out as manifest 
foundations of his philosophy of counseling. Unless 
I have misinterpreted that philosophy, Dr. Karpf re- 
gards the chief function of the counselor to be that 
of emotional and cognitive sounding board so as to 
enable the client to work out his own patterns of 
harmony out of the discords which have disrupted 
his personal affairs. In less metaphoric terms his 
philosophy, in general, is congruent with the central 
teachings of men like Rank and Rogers. It is permis- 
sive, growth-promoting, flexible, democratic, non- 
exhortative, and benignly firm in its detached but not 
impersonal friendliness. 

Is the commitment to and possession of such a 
philosophy of counseling sufficient to equip one to 
function as a professional marriage counselor? Perusal 
of Dr. Karpf's cases leads to a negative answer to 
this question. I have already alluded to the diversity 
and complexity of the factors involved in this area of 
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counseling. In many respects, as Dr. Karpf implies 
throughout his case reports, these factors cannot be 
presumed to fall within the purview of all counselors 
irrespective of their area of specialization. One may 
recognize the existence of principles of counseling 
common to all fields without destroying professional 
boundaries marking off a given field from contiguous 
ones. 

Competence in cultivating one does not necessarily 
give rise to competence in cultivating the others. 
There are data, techniques, and insights which may 
be sui generis to each area. This is already acknowl- 
edged by those academic administrators who provide 
separate, if partially overlapping, curricula for the 
training of vocational counselors, child guidance spe- 
cialists, labor-management experts, school counselors 
and personnel administrators. It seems to me that 
the latter administrators ought to give serious con- 
sideration to the desirability of adding preparation for 
marriage counseling to the growing list of training 
programs now falling within the scope of the counsel- 
ing professions. Publication of cases like those re- 
ported by Dr. Karpf might well serve to stimulate 
such consideration by those who might otherwise fail 
to realize that another counseling group has come of 
age. 
From time to time Dr. Karpf makes oblique refer- 
ences to a possibile clash between the role of the mar- 
riage counselor and that of the psychiatrist or psycho- 
analyst. By implication he is concerned with a not 
uncommon belief regarding the intrinsic stability of 
people who feel constrained to seek professional help 
in coping with personal problems. According to this 
belief, as expressed by its more forthright adherents, 
mentally healthy people can resolve their inner con- 
flicts by their own efforts without dependence upon 
outsiders, Having to call on outsiders for help, these 
adherents would maintain, suggests underlying weak- 
ness very likely symptomatic of a neurotic anlage. As 
might be anticipated, a corollary of this belief is the 
view which equates all anxiety with the existence of 
a neurotic trend. 

Since anxiety in some degree is almost an in- 
variable concomitant of the troubles which bring 
people to counselors in general and to marriage coun- 
selors in particular, uncritical acceptance of this view 
of anxiety paves the way for latent anxiety on the 
part of counselors themselves. Their own emotional 
security is apt to be undermined as they find them- 
selves wondering whether to accept a given client or 
to refer him to a psychiatrist. What is more, if the 
client’s anxiety seems to be relieved as a result of 
counseling procedures, they might find themselves 
wondering whether such procedures do not fall within 
the scope of psychotherapy. Furthermore, if psycho- 
therapy be classified as the exclusive prerogative of 
medical men, as sometimes happens in some psychiatric 
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circles, then those counselors whose professional out- 
look has been colored by such psychiatric dicta may 
find themselves still more disturbed. Thus they may 
experience the disquieting notion of having trespassed 
upon medical territory just because their counseling 
techniques chance to reduce or eliminate the anxiety 
reactions of their clients. 

Actually, as a little reflection will show, the 4 
priori attribution of neurotic trends to all clients of 
all counselors is as indefensible as the notion that all 
students of all colleges are thirsting for knowledge. 
In fact, in some instances failure to seek counsel may 
be viewed as presumptive evidence of neurotic de- 
fensiveness. Whether a given client is neurotic or 
not has to be established by criteria other than those 
associated with the fact of his having requested help. 
In cur pre-occupation with psychopathology it seems 
easy to forget that normal people can be troubled, can 
experience anxiety, and can be wrestling with con- 
flicts. The mere existence of trouble, anxiety, and 
conflict is not enough to warrant a diagnosis of neu- 
roticism any more than the mere existence of des- 
pondency justifies a verdict of abnormal depression. 

Unless counselors are mindful of the distinction 
between normal anxiety and neurotic anxiety as well 
as the difference between conflicts of normal people 
as contrasted with those of neurotic patients, they will 
be hampered in their professional activities by incipient 
or manifest conflicts of their own. In other words, 
they will not be sure whether they ought to play the 
role of a counselor or that of a psychotherapist. 

Such a conflict of roles can often be disposed of 
by recalling the essential distinction between counsel- 
ing and psychotherapy. Without indulging in more 
elaboration than the present context justifies, it may 
suffice to be reminded that in counseling the troubles 
of the individual demand attention, while in psycho- 
therapy it is the troubled individual who needs help. 
The man who has a conflict about whether to invest 
in stocks or in bonds may profit by the services of 
an investment counselor, but if he has a conflict 
about making any kind of investment because, as he 
puts it, “all brokers are crooked like lawyers and 
preachers,” then therapy ought to take priority over 
counseling. 

Of course, in many instances both counseling and 
psychotherapy are indicated. Often, however, as seems 
to have been true of some of Dr. Karpf’s cases, 
counseling is all that is required. And even when 
the individual might be presumed to need psycho- 
therapy it does not follow that counseling with respect 
to some of his immediate focal problems is futile. To 
revert to our preceding example: a neurotic patient 
with investment problems might profit by psycho- 
analysis as well as by investment counsel. This does 
not mean that the analyst must equip himself to deal 
with the intricacies of the stock exchange nor that 
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the investment specialist must become an amateur 
psychiatrist. The problems are sufficiently distinct 
and complex to justify a division of labor. Analo- 
gously, as Dr. Karpf's cases make clear, the problems 
with which marriage counseling is concerned are also 
sufficiently differentiated from other problem areas to 
warrant professional specialization being focussed on 
the complexities of this group of problems. Just how 
such a specialist should deal with a particular case is 
a question whose full implications cannot be developed 
in less than a volume. I mention it here because of 
its bearing on the issue of treating cases on what Dr. 
Karpf and others call the “conscious level.” Ordi- 
narily those who introduce this issue by way of dis- 
paraging a given counseling technique accuse the 
counselor of neglecting unconscious goads to behavior 
in favor of the consideration of more immediately 
accessible factors relevant to a given problem. Some 
might even put this more bluntly by stigmatizing his 
approach as an “‘intellectualistic” or “rational” one. 
Such hypothetical critics might profit by Freud’s own 
consideration of this issue. In The Future of an 
Illusion Freud wrote that “the time has probably 
come to replace the consequence of repression by the 
results of rational mental effort... .” In this same 
context he even refers to “the primacy of the intellect.” 
He also seemed to lend his support to this primacy 
when he wrote the following passage: 

“We may insist as much as we like that the human 
intellect is weak in comparison with human instincts, 
and be right in doing so. But nevertheless there is 
something peculiar about this weakness. The voice of 
the intellect is a soft one, but it does not rest until 
it has gained a hearing. Ultimately, after endlessly 
repeated rebuffs, it succeeds.” 

In brief, the dichotomy between cognitive and 
affective, or that between conscious and unconscious, 
is more a matter of conceptual abstraction than a 
reference to a cleavage which can be sustained in 
counseling situations of the sort structured by Dr. 


The preceding discussions, coming as they do from 
representatives of the major fields concerned with 
counseling and psychotherapy, are definitely reassuring. 
Doctors Laidlaw and Ziskind, both prominent psy- 
chiatrists, the former also President of the American 
Association of Marriage Counselors, and the latter, 
head of one of the most important psychiatric clinics 
in Los Angeles and a teacher of future psychiatrists in 
one of our leading medical schools, leave no doubt 
that nonmedical marriage counseling has a distinctive 
tole to play in our society and that such counseling 
has much to offer to the parties in conflict. Dr. Laid- 
law insists, with considerable justification, that “mar- 
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Karpf. On occasion clients were enabled to catch 
glimpses of trends and values of which they had 
hitherto been unaware. In this sense the counseling 
was making the unconscious conscious, or making the 
implicit explicit. 

As Stekel pointed out many years ago, much of 
what is relegated to the unconscious is more a matter 
of a not-wanting-to-see (michtsehen wollen) than a 
product of an inability to perceive (nichtsehen 
kénnen). Some of Dr. Karpf's clients were prompted 
to get at unconscious factors by a shift in problem- 
attitude that made them willing to face issues and 
possible consequences previously walled off from ac- 
tive consideration. The not-wanting-to-see became a 
willingness to see. 

Effective counseling like effective teaching involves 
adroit manipulation of problem-attitudes. And just as 
there is no single ideal technique of teaching applica- 
ble to all students and all subject-matter so there is no 
single ideal method of counseling or psychotherapy. 
Janet may have had something of this sort in mind 
when he wrote that the psychotherapist who “under- 
stands human nature well” succeeds by whatever 
therapeutic technique he chooses to employ in a given 
case. Dr. Karpf possesses this kind of understanding. 
To worry because his technique may differ from our 
preferred technique is needless worry in the present 
stage of our search for dependable ways of helping 
troubled people and people in trouble. Search for a 
good counselor is like the search for a good teacher. 
Once we have found the good man we may trust him 
to select the good techniques. To be rigidly committed 
to a given technique is to make a ritual or a cult out 
of what is basically a learning process for the client or 
patient and a teaching function for the counselor or 
therapist. 

D. B. KLeIN 
Director, Psychological Service Center 
University of Southern California 







riage counseling is a type of short-term, conscious level, 
psychotherapy.” 

Dr. Ziskind goes even further. He raises valid 
questions about the concepts of “conscious” and “un- 
conscious” by pointing out that the concept of the 
unconscious is still highly controversial and varies 
among the different psychiatric schools so that in re- 
ferring to psychotherapy on the unconscious level it 
would be necessary to specify “which concept of the 
unconscious is meant, that of Freud, Jung, Prince, 
etc,” since they have different implications for therapy 
and counseling. He readily accepts the view that it is 
possible for two relatively normal individuals to have 
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marital problems, and has the courage to declare that 
“whether the psychiatrist is better capable of handling 
this type of situation than marital counselors remains 
to be demonstrated.” 

One can only wish that these two broadminded 
psychiatrists were truly representative of the psychiatric 
viewpoint in this respect. Unfortunately this is far 
from being the case. At the clinical session of the 
American Association of Marriage Counselors where 
the last case was recently presented, a psychiatrist who 
is in a position to do a good deal of marriage counsel- 
ing insisted that nonmedical marriage counseling has 
little or nothing to offer outside of research; that 
counseling requires psychiatric training and that 
without such training the marriage counselor has no 
“frame of reference” for the handling of marital prob- 
lems, although when pressed for the frame of refer- 
ence within which she would have handled this situa- 
tion, she had nothing specific to offer. One fears 
that this “‘trade-union” approach is more characteristic 
of the average run-of-the-mill psychiatrist than is the 
constructive approach of our first two discussants, 
regrettable as that may be. 

Dr. Kleegman raises some very interesting and im- 
portant questions in connection with the last case, 
which it would be well for groups interested in psy- 
chotherapy or counseling on marital problems to 
ponder and discuss and on which to reach decisions in 
their councils. 

Dr. Kleegman correctly sensed this girl’s eagerness 
to be married and thus achieve her “fullfilment” as a 
woman. To achieve this end she was prepared to 
assume certain risks and to avoid others which might 
interfere with her goal. Among the former was her 
readiness to enter a marriage with a man about whom 
she knew very little, under circumstances which offered 
less than an even chance of success. She did this with 
her eyes wide open, because even though she might 
otherwise have refused to recognize the dangers and 
limitations, the counseling process forced her to face 
the situation for what it was and to assume the risks as 
a matter of deliberate choice rather than because of 
ignorance, evasion, or an urge for “self-sacrifice,” 
“self-abnegation,” or “even martyrdom,” as suggested 
in Mr. Sherman's comments. It was, no doubt, also 
because of this deliberate and conscious choice of the 
risks involved that she preferred to reach her own 
decision without taking her family into her full confi- 
dence or permitting the counselor to see the young 
man. 

Dr. Kleegman’s question whether a counselor 
should refuse to see only one partner of a joint marital 
problem is pertinent at this point. I submit that her 
own answer that “we should offer any help to what- 
ever degree we are allowed the opportunity to be of 
help,” is the only answer. The adult who comes to a 
psychiatrist, counselor, physician, or other professional 
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person must be permitted full freedom of choice, free- 
dom even to make a mistake if that be his choice, if he 
is to remain a responsible being and if he is to grow 
and develop in the counseling relationship. 

This, in part, answers her second question: “How 
far should a counselor go in advising against a mar- 
riage which, in his opinion, is so sick?” If there 
is to be the type of growth in counseling that all 
conscientious counselors aim at, it most likely will not 
take place through “advising” the counselee as to the 
action to be taken or avoided. This leaves out of 
account altogether the fact that plans and actions not 
conceived by the counselee are not likely to have the 
drive behind their implementation needed for success. 

As Dr. Kleegman points out, the problem is enor- 
mously complicated where children are concerned. 
Whether the counselor should be more directive in 
preventing what appears likely to become a sick mar- 
riage is an open question which the AAMC could con- 
sider with profit. However, until such time as the 
professional group reaches a consensus on this ques- 
tion the interests of the adult must be considered as 
primary. 

It is interesting to compare Mr. Sherman’s com- 
ments with those of Dr. Laidlaw and Dr. Kleegman 
since all three had the same information on which to 
base them. The psychiatrist and medical counselor 
recognize the problem for what it was—a drive for 
self-realization through marriage in response to the 
need for social and cultural fullfilment. They see no 
value in a referral in view of the limitations and re- 
strictions in the situation. Dr. Laidlaw, especially, is 
quite definite in the view that a psychiatrist could have 
done no more under the circumstances and that to have 
resorted to deeper probing or pressures in so brief a 
contact (three sessions), ‘would have lost the patient.” 
Is it due to uncertainty and insecurity that social 
workers are inclined to resort to psychiatric referrals 
even when they can do little good? In view of what 
Mr. Sherman correctly says about referrals to psychiatry 
requiring “‘thoroughgoing preparation and considera- 
tion with the client as to its usefulness especially for 
her,” how could that have been achieved in three 
sessions? Such “thoroughgoing preparation” becomes 
especially difficult with an intelligent client, who 
comes not for “psychotherapy” but for counseling on 
a pressing problem, particularly when, as he says, 
(which, incidentally, I do not grant) the client knew 
all the considerations brought forth by the counselor. 
To have pressed the need of seeing a psychiatrist upon 
this woman under the circumstances would indeed 
have meant “the loss of the patient,” as Dr. Laidlaw 
put it. 

Similar questions might be raised about Mr. Sher- 
man’s various assumptions and interpretations of the 
counselee’s need for “self-sacrifice,” “self-abnegation,” 
“martyrdom,” and her awareness of all the alternatives 
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and consequences before coming to see the counselor. 
But since they are tangential to the main problem of 
this series there would be little value in such dis- 
cussion. - However, it may be well to point out that we 
all have a good deal to learn from the presentation of 
“unsuccessful” cases. In some ways they can teach 
us more than the successful ones. 

Dr. Peterson and Dr. Klein throw light on some 
of the main questions raised in these articles. As a 
sociologist and former minister, Dr. Peterson is espe- 
cially sensitive to the social and cultural differences 
which frequently create marital conflict. In citing 
the statements recently made by two clinical psycholo- 
gists to his classes in marriage counseling, he offers 
new evidence that our main purpose of bringing about 
a reexamination of the view that marital conflict is due 
to neurotic traits in the individuals involved, is timely, 
and that there are many persons concerned with coun- 
seling who hold such views.’ It follows from this 
view that marital counseling is unproductive unless it 
attacks the problem through these basic neurotic traits. 
Indeed, psychoanalysts, who are foremost among those 
who hold this theory, would maintain that no one, 
including psychiatrists, can do effective work with 
neurotics except through analysis, which is the only 
dependable means of curing neuroses. How psycholo- 
gists and social workers can subscribe to such a 
philosophy unless they practice analysis, passeth under- 
standing. Fortunately, not all psychiatrists, psycholo- 
gists and social workers share this view, as illustrated 
by the first two discussants and by the comparisons of 
psychiatry and marriage counseling made by a num- 
ber of outstanding psychiatrists as quoted in Emily 
Hartshorne Mudd’s, The Practice of Marriage Counsel- 
ing.? But this viewpoint is sufficiently widespread to 
merit the deepest concern and the most careful study. 


Dr. Peterson makes other important observations on 
the social and cultural influences in marital conflict 
and counseling. His last paragraph, reminding us of 
Dr. Bogardus’s study of occupational attitudes and 
values as pertinent to our discussion, is especially im- 
portant. As Dr. Peterson points out, the teacher's 
“‘mistake-mindedness” and her “‘critical attitude’ were 
certainly important factors in the last case under dis- 
cussion. 

Dr. Klein, too, makes a number of valid and im- 
portant comments and suggestions about counseling 
and psychotherapy which merit discussion. His com- 
parison of marriage counseling with other types of 
counseling; his distinction between treating a problem 
and a person, the former requiring counseling and the 
latter needing psychotherapy; his recognition of mar- 
riage counseling as necessitating specialization and 
training, implying thereby, that there are content and 
method in marriage counseling which one must acquire 
through special study and training rather than through 
psychological osmosis, are significant and need constant 


, reiteration and emphasis. 


As head of a university psychological clinic and as 
a teacher of clinical psychologists, Dr. Klein is in an 
excellent position not only to observe good and poor 
counseling and study the contributing factors, but to 
do something about them. It is gratifying to know 
that marriage counseling is gaining recognition among 
some psychologists as a distinctive professional field 
requiring specialized training. 

M. J. KARPF 





1Cf. Bailey, Margaret B., ‘‘Social Case Work Training for 
Marriage Counseling,’’ Marriage and Family Living, Vol. XIII, 
No. 4, p. 167. 

2 Association Press, 1951, pp. 203-07. 


Question Box 


I have an exceedingly nice couple in mind. 
The husband is an internationally known re- 
search worker and right now is doing work of 
great national significance. His wife is bored 
to death with his work and yearns to return 
home to South America. She vows she'll never 
stay here. Everything they do just hits the 
wrong note in each other nearly every time. He 
is meticulous; she is rather slip-shod. She 
loathes science, he, the very opposite. 

They don’t want a divorce, though they know 
they could be happier apart; divorce is taboo to 
them both, especially to her. People look up 
to them in their own circle and they know it 
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would hurt so much. 

Should I as a minister of religion exercise 
whatever influence I can to prepare them to end 
this unholy deadlock ? 

Sex brought them together when they had 
very little in common. And here they are, two 
fine people in many ways—people love them 
both, with life ebbing out of them, caught be- 
tween the hell of being together and something 
worse-—or something better ? 

I’ve encountered this problem more than once. 
The opinion of experts on this problem would 
be invaluable to many ministers and others who 
come across this great problem often. 
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Discussion: 


Couple’s shared value-code (anti-divorce!) proba- 
bly has other face- and marriage-saving motives and 
methods which could be dynamically implemented by 
Alcoholics Annonymous’ 12 Steps (used for “all our 
affairs” not just alcoholism.) 

Divorce by blowing out the candle of one of their 
few shared unselfish ideals, would leave them both 
more poorly equipped to cope with their narcissism. 

Her “loathing” of sharing him with his mistress, 
“science,” her boredom without his affection might be 
good raw materials for evolving into generous love via 
fear, shame, enlightened selfishness, religious unselfish- 
ness. This is the process of the AA 12 Steps, which 
at first sight seem as inadequate for such a case as for 
the incurable alcoholism they handle adequately. 

AA 12 Steps could cope with husband’s Willy 
Lomanish (Death of A Salesman) psychic concubinage 
with his business, the wife’s Last Duchess psychic 
promiscuity and umbilical tie with “home” and also 
their probable shared affluent indigence and consequent 
pregnaphobia and resultant disguised evils. 

EpwarD DowLING, S.J. 


The Queen’s Work 
St. Louis, Missouri 


In considering marital problems, it is essential to 
realize that two people may make an exceedingly good 
impression, be well-liked by their friends and ac- 
quaintances and still have considerable difficulties in 
the close marital relationship. These divergent facts 
indicate difficulties in the total personality which be- 
come more apparent in daily living. They do not 
necessarily point to an insoluble incompatibility. 

Although the interests as far as science are con- 
cerned are diametrically opposite, this state of affairs 
is not the fundamental basis for this couple's inability 
to arrive at a mutually satisfactory relationship. The 
incompatibility seems to me to be more rooted in the 
human aspects and the reasons given are largely ra- 
tionalizations. It is not the husband’s devotion to 
science to which the wife is objecting, but the place 
which science occupies in his way of life. Further- 
more, his meticulousness and her being slipshod are 
not in themselves traits which give rise to incompati- 
bility. 

I would say that the difficulties this couple is fac- 
ing arise from two major sources; one, their individual 
disturbances in relationship to themselves and, two, 
the inextricable disturbances in relationship with an- 
other human being on an extensive and intensive level. 
The husband appears to favor more obviously, from 
the data given, a mechanized way of life which is in 
part imperative and necessary for his professional 
work. Perhaps, this attitude also extends to his per- 
sonal living and is one of the sources of friction. It 
is not uncommon for some individuals to overvalue 
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certain patterns of living to which they become en- 
slaved and into which they unconsciously expect the 
partner to follow. Such patterns of living are essen- 
tially a reflection of our human attempts to achieve 
integration and to avoid anxiety. However, although 
in part these patterns are valuable, when such patterns 
become rigid formulae for the individual and the basis 
for private laws imposed on oneself and on the part- 
ner, friction, frustration, and hostility result when they 
are violated. 

As the writer states, “Everything they do just hits 
the wrong note in each other nearly all the time.” To 
me this might be interpreted in part as an expression 
of an overall dissatisfaction with themselves individu- 
ally and with each other as regards the excessive value 
set upon the unconscious laws under which each one 
operates and secretly expects the other one to operate. 

It is exceedingly disheartening for two people who 
wanted no doubt to cultivate their marriage to find no 
common basis for mutuality. The inquirer writes that 
“Sex brought them together when they had very little 
in common.” Human beings have many human needs, 
both natural and to a greater or lesser degree compul- 
sive. Unconscious compelling needs are more potent 
forces affecting the choice of partner than is gener- 
ally realized. Sometimes, these needs intensify sexual 
attraction and make for the choice of a particular 
partner. The frustration of these very intense needs, 
unknown to the individual, is the major source of 
marital dissatisfaction and unfulfillment and the basis 
for incompatibility. 

Since this couple does not actually desire divorce, 
I would suggest that one or the other try to secure 
some formal help in the uncovering of these underly- 
ing forces. I have found that when one partner in 
the marriage achieves a healthier personality integra- 
tion, the other partner benefits and the relationship 
improves, grows and becomes more mutually satisfy- 
ing. At least, they can each begin to question why such 
or such a trait in the other is so intolerable, and what in 
themselves accounts for the intolerability. The next 
step would be to examine their own values and pat- 
terns and uncover what forces in themselves account 
for their reactions, the intensity of their feelings and 
the excessive importance assigned to certain patterns 
of living. It seems to me a thorough evaluation of 
their own human values and reorientation in individual 
values is definitely indicated. Both of these people 
seem to have constructive forces within themselves 
which can be used towards growth and change. At 
least, before divorce is considered, might it not be 
worthwhile for each of them to clarify the conscious 
as well as the unconscious factors which contribute to 
their unhappiness? Their focus on the external fac- 
tors merely reflects a deeper underlying conflict within 
themselves which disturbs their relationship. 

BELLA S. VAN BarK, M.D. 
New York, N.Y. 
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American Society for the Study of Sterility, Research 
Correlating Committee: Evaluation of the barren 
marriage. Fertility and Sterility, 2:1-14 (January) 
1951. 

In convenient outline form, minimal procedures for 
medical study of the infertile marriage are listed. 
Detailed suggestions for investigation are presented. 
No findings should be interpreted until such a study 
is completed. The need for complete understanding 
by the couple of all procedures used, as well as a 
close patient-doctor relationship, is emphasized. 


Anonymous: Mental health and the mother. Lancet, 
1:1165-1166 (May 26) 1951. 


report, Maternal Care and Mental Health, made by 
John Bowlby “‘as a contribution to the United Nations 
program for the welfare of homeless children.” The 
Lancet author points out the three types of studies 
which have been made in this field: ‘(1) direct 
studies made on the mental health and development 
of children in institutions, hospitals, and foster- 
homes; (2) retrospective studies of the early histories 
of adolescents or adults who have developed psycho- 
logical illnesses; and (3) follow-up studies of groups 
of children deprived of maternal care in their early 
years.” The various studies, however, “very largely 
confirm and support each other,” and numerous inves- 
tigations show that “when young children are deprived 
of maternal care, their physical, intellectual, and 
social development is retarded.” When a child must 
be separated from his mother permanently or ‘for a 
long period, he should be provided at once whenever 
possible with a substitute mother. Bowlby, in his 
report, suggests “. . . more research into the effects 
of deprivation . . . for instance, the length of time 
during which separation of the child from the mother 
can be permitted with safety... .” 


Boyd, Dan: The three stages in the growth of a parent 
of.a mentally retarded child. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 55:608-611 (April) 1951. 

In this address, given before the Bergen-Passaic 
Unit cf the New Jersey Parents Group for Retarded 
Children, the author describes his feelings as the 
father of a Mongoloid child. He traces the progress of 
his own thinking from “the stage where one is en- 
tirely subjective, concerned almost wholly with him- 
self, and the effect that things have upon him,” 
through the second stage when he “began to think 
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This editorial is primarily a review of the recent . 





a little less of [himself] and a little more of the 
little one. . . .” In conclusion, Boyd reiterates the 
need for parents of such children to work together 
to obtain “the interest and support of the entire coun- 
try, money for research, training courses for special 
teachers [and} schools. . . .” Such concern for 
all mentally retarded children is the “third stage in 
the growth [of a retarded child’s parent]}.” 


Caplan, Gerald: Mental hygiene work with expectant 
mothers; a group  psychotherapeutic approach. 
Mental Hygiene, 35:41-50 (January) 1951. 

For some time, nurses at the Hadassah antenatal 
clinics in Jerusalem had been giving expectant mothers 
brief lectures on hygiene and child care; a psychiatrist 
and: three psychiatric social workers from the Lasker 
Mental Hygiene and Child Guidance Center found it 
easy to “enter into this already existing and accepted 
framework of lectures.” Those women already pres- 
ent in the antenatal clinic are invited to attend the 
Lasker lectures; in 26 lectures attendance varied from 
4 to 50. The lecturers give 15-minute talks once a 
month in Hebrew or French and a discussion of about 
half an hour follows. The principal object of the 
introductory lecture is attainment of ‘a reassuring and 
permissive atmosphere [and] the conviction that 
{participants in discussion} will be understood and 
not condemned.” Typical lecture topics are: breast 
feeding, superstitions and fears concerning the fetus 
and childbirth itself, difficulties arising during preg- 
nancy with the husband and children in the family, 
and the “latent period of absence of feeling toward 
the newborn infant.” Groups of 10 to 20 women seem 
best able to enter into the discussions. Individual 
psychotherapy is at present given women with con- 
spicuous psychological disturbances, to those who have 
had breakdowns in previous pregnancies, to the un- 
married, and to women who have attempted abortion. 
Smaller groups of these women are planned to meet 
weekly for a “more intensive analytical and overtly 
therapeutic purpose.” Discussion groups to meet 
the needs of normal mothers after their babies have 
arrived will also be organized. 


Clardy, E. R.: A study of the development and course 
of schizophrenia in children. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
25:81-90 (January) 1951. 

The findings reported are based upon the author's 

study of 30 children from 3 to 12 years of age (6 

girls and 24 boys) at the Rockland, N.Y., State Hos- 
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pital. In 20 cases, mental illness (psychosis or serious 
maladjustment) had also occurred in members of the 
child’s immediate family. Physical and neurological 
examinations of the children were essentially nega- 
tive; physical condition, however, was always con- 
sidered in determining the etiology of the child's 
mental condition. “Overpossessive, anxious, domi- 
neering parents” (usually the mother) appeared as 
a factor in 17 cases. Parental rejection was also ob- 
served, and foster-home placements had been made in 
17 cases. Clardy warns that signs of improvement in 
a child may not be evident for some time; some 
children have remained at the hospital for as long as 
three years before much change could be observed. 
He warns against the use of shock therapy except as 
a last resort. In conclusion, he states that schizo- 
phrenia in children seems ‘“‘not so hopeless as pre- 
viously thought,”” but that it “occurs more frequently 
than previously realized.” 


Clark, LeMon: A report on the virginity of American 
unmarried women. International Journal of Sex- 
ology, 4:166-168 (February) 1951. 

From March 15, 1949, to March 4, 1950, the author 
examined 41 never-married women [in Oklahoma 
City?}. Of the 41, 23 presented evidence of having 
had, and admitted they had had, intercourse. In 3 
cases, virginity appeared doubtful although intercourse 
was denied. In-.15 women the hymen was unmis- 
takably intact. Only 40 percent of the women 25 
to 29 were virgins; more than half of those 20 to 24 
were not. In the 15-19 age group, only about one- 
fourth were virgins. Clark is now using a question- 
naire, reproduced in the article, and he asks the ques- 
tions orally after assuring the patient she will not be 
identified. In most cases, use of the questionnaire 
seems to have given the patient ‘‘a definite feeling of 
relief and release from tension”; none of the 15 
women queried in this manner up to the time of his 
report had refused to answer the questions. Clark in- 
vites other gynecologists to use his questionnaire, 
and he hopes to be able to compare findings with them 
for purposes of further research. 


Greenberg, J. H.: Social variables in acceptance or 
rejection of artificial insemination. American Socio- 
logical Review, 16:86-91 (February) 1951. 

After explaining the process of artificial insemina- 
tion, and the two types (A.I.H., utilizing the hus- 
band’s semen; A:I.D., utilizing a donor), the author 
distributed anonymous questionnaires to 247 men and 
women attending the University of Colorado in the 
summers of 1949 and 1950. A.I.H. was opposed by 
less than 10 per cent; A.I.D. was rejected by nearly 
50 percent. Information was also obtained as to 
the student's “‘sex, age, religious preference, region of 
home residence, year in college, size of home com- 
munity, marital status, and undergraduate grade aver- 
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age.” However, except by “size of home community,” 
no significant differences in attitude by group were 
observed. 


Freeman, Thomas: Pregnancy as a precipitant of 
mental illness in men. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 24:49-54 (March 9) 1951. 

In the six men described, onset of mental illness 
coincided with the pregnancy of a sister or wife; the 
pregnancy for these “predisposed” men acted as a 
precipitant. Manifestations of tension in the men 
varied from acute abdominal pain erroneously di- 
agnosed as appendicitis to “a dread of everything 
red.” The author comments that, “‘The question still 
remains as to why these men should have fallen ill. 
The decisive factor must be the heightening of in- 
stinctual tension to an uncontrollable level. These 
men were dominated by childhood ideas and im- 
pressions about pregnancy which had become uncon- 
scious.” 


Jensen, F. E.: A training program for childbirth. 
Nursing World, 125:104-105, 128 (March) 1951. 
The author defines natural childbirth as “a train- 

ing program . . . to make ‘having a baby’ as natural 

a function as possible.” Approximately half of this 

paper is a detailed account of the experiences and 

reactions of a 24-year-old nurse bearing her first child 
in this manner. The educational program given 
mothers-to-be at the Grace-New Haven Community 

Hospital is described. The postpartum educational 

program offered at the hospital is also outlined. 


Karpman, Ben: The sexual psychopath. Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 146:721-726 
(June 23) 1951. 

A summary is presented of many prevailing at- 
titudes toward the sexual psychopath held by the 
general public and some physicians. A brief general 
review of typical laws relating to sex crimes is also 
given. Karpman believes that, “Sexual psychopaths 
are, of course, a social menace, but they are not 
conscious agents deliberately and viciously perpetrating 
these acts; rather, they are victims of a disease from 
which many of them suffer more than their victims, 
often ending in the suicide of the sufferer.” The 
following hypothesis is presented: Basically, the para- 
philiac (pervert) is a neurotic who is sexually im- 
mature; behavior of the so-called sexual psychopath 
represents usually a difference “only in degree rather 
than in kind.” In attenuated form, similar reactions 
occur also in normal people. The sexual psychopath, 
however, seems to lack the emotional relationship and 
feelings of guilt found in the ordinary paraphilic 
neuroses, and his actions are “as a rule an expression 
of an uncontrollable urge, committed without logic 
or rationale under the influence of a strong overpower- 
ing drive.” Karpman comments, “The proper treat- 
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ment of the sexual psychopath is not confinement but 
psychotherapy, or, better yet, proper sexual education 
in childhood. . . .” He advocates an adequate preven- 
tion program [involving] not merely sex education, 
or even education in general, but ~ complete reorienta- 
tion of family attitudes with concomitant reconstruction 
of the training and development of children.” 


Landis, J. T.: Community responsibility in family life. 
Journal of Social Hygiene, 37:153-162 (April) 
1951. 

Most churches need “a more aggressive program 
of family education” and “a few seminaries are now 
endeavoring to train ministers in marriage and the 
family.” In the past, physicians were forced to learn 
by experience marriage counseling other than explana- 
tion of biological function; now many medical schools 
have added courses of study to train the student “for 
dealing with the emotional problems of people.” 
Member agencies of the Family Service Association 
provide “the largest and most generally available 
family counseling service,” but many people feel that 
such assistance is for “lower socio-economic levels 
only or for welfare clients’; such agencies should 
“sell” their services more effectively. Carefully 
planned and adequately developed school programs 
should have instruction on all phases of family life, 
and may include not only study at the senior high 
school level offered with an adult approach but also 
units of education for elementary and junior high 
pupils; sex education is but one part of such pro- 
grams. Many colleges now offer courses in prepara- 
tion for marriage as electives; some require such a 
course for graduation. A few communities have 
established classes in family life for old people and 
the middle-aged; many communities now offer classes 
for young parents. The need for adequate materials, 
particularly for elementary schools, is being met, and 
teachers may obtain further training in courses at 
summer workshops. To ensure successful effort in a 
community, each group working toward more success- 
ful family life needs to know what is being accom- 
plished by other groups striving for the same goal. 


Levie, L. H.: Disturbances in male potency. Interna- 
tional Journal of Sexology, 4:138-142 (February) 
1951. 

In 1200 men studied, organic causes for impotency 
were established in 9 cases, and ‘a psychogenic cause 
was established with certainty or considered most 
probable in 99 per cent of cases... .” Etiology was 
determined rather readily in most instances, and the 
author feels that organic causes may be excluded 
“when the history reveals that the various phases of 
the sexual act do not fail at times or under conditions 
other than those of the attempt at coition.” Sug- 
gestions for an initial physical examination are given. 
Levie differentiates between “primary” disturbances in 
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potency “manifested . . . at the first attempt at coi- 
tion,” and “secondary” disturbance occurring “after a 
shorter or longer period of completely intact or at least 
adequate potency”; typical factors such as certain 
sexual aberrations in the former type, and a secret 
desire to be unfaithful in the latter type, are men- 
tioned. Generally, in the secondary disturbances the 
prognosis is more favorable and treatment may be of 
shorter duration. The ultimate recovery rate for the 
1200 patients is estimated at slightly over 40 percent. 


Ludovici, A. M.: Sex education and its advocates. 
International Journal of Sexology, 4:202-206 
(May) 1951. 

The author allows “much credit . . . to the pioneers 
{in sex education] for the courage and initiative they 
have displayed . . .” but goes on to describe “regret- 
table signs of haste and sometimes superficiality, which 
will need to be corrected before the complete change 
over from the old conventions to the policy of frank 
and outspoken instruction on the subject of sex will 
be . . . defensible.” He feels that persons impart- 
ing sex instruction have failed to consider “a host of 
ancillary problems” while concentrating on the 
physiological aspects. He hopes “the various groups 
advocating sex education and new patterns of sex 
behavior {will acquire} some consciousness of the 
deeper psychological requirements of their reforms.” 


Mowrer, E. R., and Mowrer, Harriet: The social 
psychology of marriage. American Sociological Re- 
view, 16:27-36 (February) 1951. 

The authors discuss about 35 books and articles 
by persons of various disciplines published from 1921 
through 1950. Some suggested subjects for future 
fruitful research are listed, namely: affectional need- 
satisfactions, dynamics of mental mechanisms in mar- 
riage, genetic patterns of family relationships, factors 
in marriage adjustment, cultural orientation of Freud- ~ 
ian theory, testing methodology, the social psychol- 
ogy of sex, heterogamous marriages, and factors in 
the success and failure of second marriages. Several 
constructive suggestions for ‘further clarification of 
theories and concepts” are presented, and the need 
for a ‘‘consensus of definition and meaning” is pointed 
out. Some impediments to research into the social 
psychology of marriages, such as “the dearth . . . of 
detailed [first-hand] microscopic studies of marriage” 
are noted, and the authors also pose several interesting 
questions for consideration. 


Oberholtzer, K. E., and Sugarman, M. F.: Denver 
educates for home and family living. Journal of 
Social Hygiene, 37:51-61 (February) 1951. 

The history and an extensive description are given 
of the Denver, Colorado, senior high school family 
life education program. Classes in all five high 
schools have similar objectives, but the principal inter- 
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ests of the students vary according to cultural and 
economic background. One school requires such a 
course for graduation; in the other four schools the 
courses are offered as senior electives. Parental 
permission is required for the elective courses. The 
required course is somewhat more comprehensive; 
organization of the classes held at each school is 
described in detail. The carefully selected specially- 
trained teachers meet with one another to “pool ideas” 
and “‘set up overall objectives,” and the same audio- 
visual material is available for use in all schools. 
Parents are encouraged to preview films and to 
participate in other ways, and “clergymen of different 
faiths are invited to lead discussions on the place 
of religion in marriage.” Stress is placed upon high 
moral standards, and physical aspects are considered 
to be “‘part of a larger concept.” Physical preparation 
for marriage is considered a “matter for couples to 
discuss with family physicians and clergymen.” Twice 
a month for half a day the students work with pre- 
school children and it has been “satisfying to [these 
students} when the little children regard them as 
adults to be respected, consulted, and occasionally 
obeyed.” Students “ask about divorce in the hope 
of avoiding it.” No attempt is made to supplant the 
home with these courses and the teachers “‘at no time 
question beliefs of any religious group... .” 


Peck, Elizabeth: A rooming-in program, American 
Journal of Nursing, 51:184-186 (March) 1951. 

In preparation for optional rooming-in at the 
Syracuse Memorial Hospital, mothers attend a series 
of ten classes. The several subjects discussed include 
nourishment of the unborn child, good prenatal hy- 
giene, and the changes in a woman’s body caused by 
pregnancy. Labor is described in detail as “a natural 
physiologic process.” The four-bed rooming-in unit 
has been made as home-like in décor and conveniences 
as possible, and the nurses care for the baby at the 
mother’s bedside. By the third day most mothers 
wish to care as much as possible for their babies them- 
selves and their skill in doing so develops rapidly. 
Care of the baby “is presented as part of family living, 
emphasis being placed on the fundamental principles 
that underlie good care. . . .” Before leaving the 
hospital, the mothers are taught how to care for them- 
selves at home. Mothers who are patients in the other 
obstetric service at the hospital are not encouraged to 
visit mothers in the rooming-in unit. 

Sperling, Melitta: The neurotic child and his mother: 
a psychoanalytic study. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 21:351-362 (April) 1951. 

The three case histories presented illustrate how 
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mother-child interaction, effects of treatment, etc., 
may be observed when both individuals are studied 
by one therapist at the same time or consecutively. 
A discussion (pp. 363-364) by Margaret S. Mahler 
follows. 


Thetford, W. N., Molish, H. B., and Beck, S. J.: 
Developmental aspects of personality structure in 
normal children. Journal of Projective Techniques, 
15:58-78 (March) 1951. 

155 children from 6 to 1714 years of age “selected 
from the Chicago Public Schools on the basis of 
normal intelligence, freedom from overt behavior 
problems discernible by their teachers, and an average 
academic achievement’”’ were given the Rorschach test 
“to establish a norm for the assessment of deviants.”’ 
Responses of the normal children to the test are pre- 
sented at length, mainly in tabular form. From these 
findings, the authors include in their summary a sketch 
of typical normal personality development. 


Ullman, A. D., Demone, A. M., Jr., and Stearns, A. 
W.: Does failure run in families? American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 107:667-676 (March 1951. 
In the text and a series of tables, the authors com- 

pare 400 socially inadequate men (patients at the 

Tewkesbury State Hospital and Infirmary in Massa- 

chusetts) with their 1362 siblings. As a group, the 

siblings were somewhat younger than the patients, 
and a higher number of children per family than the 
overall average for Massachusetts was disclosed. 

Drunkenness appeared as perhaps the most significant 

factor in the failure of both patients and siblings. 

As a group, both patients and siblings had had less 

education than the overall Massachusetts average, and 

patients had completed fewer school years than 

siblings. Both male and female siblings had a 

“better” marital venture record than either the patients 

or the adult population of Massachusetts as a whole. 

Siblings, although averaging “below the level of 

occupational achievement for the country as a whole,” 

were “a higher group in regard to occupation” than 
the patients; parents also averaged more occupational 
achievement than the patients. The authors conclude 
that: “The major findings of this study reinforce the 
hypothesis that failure to get along in our society is 
chiefly due to behavior disorder and thus is primarily 

a problem requiring individual rather than social 

therapy . . . attempts to deal with dependency on a 

mass basis are doomed to failure. Only through 

programs involving the concept of personality dis- 
order and its individual treatment can we hope to deal 
with the great problem of the failure of individuals 


to function in society.” 
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Book Reviews 


MERTON D. OYLER 
Director, Marriage Counseling Center, Ohio State University 


The Family: A Dynamic Interpretation (revised 
edition). Willard Waller and Reuben Hill. 
New York: The Dryden Press, 1951. 619 pp. 
$5.25. 

The first edition of this very important 
volume was outstanding for its social psycho- 
logical analysis of the middle class American 
family. Reuben Hill, in the revision, has suc- 
cessfully broadened, clarified, and given empiric 
support to Waller's original insights. The re- 
sultant product deserves a high place in the 
annals of American family literature. 

Waller's characterization of the exploitative 
nature of the dating process, with the conse- 
quent “rating and dating complex” of the col- 
lege campus, aroused both controversy and re- 
seatch. His analysis of the processes of per- 
sonality development, emotional involvement 
between the sexes, marital adjustment, and 
marital conflict rank with the most sophisticated 
ever written. His formulations of the emotional 
factors which operate in the crises of divorce 
and bereavement are classic and unsurpassed. 
Few writers have had their works accorded a 
more profound respect by their social science 
colleagues than has Willard Waller. Yet Wal- 
ler's The Family was not too well suited for 
use as a text book both because of the depth 
of its insights and because of its relatively nar- 
row social psychological frame of reference. It 
had its chief impact on students indirectly 
through the influence which it had on their 
professors. 

Hill, some five years after Waller's untimely 
death, has placed these classic analyses in the 
general framework of the family as a modern 
social institution. Particularly commendable is 
the incorporation of many of the most recent 


Closeness of publication date for this issue at the time 
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and most excellent research findings. Hill has 
summarized rather well the current state of 
research and thinking on the prediction of 
marital success. The original materials on 
parenthood and parent-child interaction have 
been greatly expanded. 

That this book will exert great influence can- 
not be questioned. It is the belief of the present 
writer that no professional person concerned 
with the family can afford not to know it. Hill 
states, in the preface, that “. . . the revision was 
particularly to be designed for students rather 
than colleagues.’ Whether this statement ac- 
curately predicts its pattern of use remains to 
be seen. It now appears that the book is still 
more appropriate for professional persons, for 
gtaduate students, and as supplementary read- 
ing for mature undergraduates, than for use as 
a basic text in a course on the family. 

GERALD R. LESLIE 
Department of Sociology, 
Purdue University 


Culture and Personality. S. Stansfeld Sargent 
and Marian W. Smith, editors. New York: 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropologi- 
cal Research, Inc., 1949, 219 pp. $1.50. 
This volume is a verbatim report of an inter- 

disciplinary conference on Culture and Person- 

ality which was held under the auspices of the 

Viking Fund, Inc. It has long been felt by 

many specialists in the various human behavior 

sciences that something of an impasse was being 
created as a result of the artificial pursuit of 
virtually the same subjects (Personality and 

Culture) by workers in the separate fields of 

anthropology, sociology, psychiatry and psy- 

chology. Each of these fields has developed 
its own set of constructs, its own nomenclature, 
its own assumptions and often, even, method- 
ologies so specialized as to make comparisons of 
conclusions or even of data virtually impossible. 
It is apparently the belief of the sponsors of 
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this and other similar conferences that a com- 
munality of viewpoint and procedure might be 
achieved if persons in these various specialisms 
could be brought together into face to face 
contact. It is hoped that such interstimulation 
might result in hybridization of ideas, a common 
nomenclature and set of constructs and perhaps, 
even, cooperative research, The meeting sum- 
marized in the present volume centered around 
four main problem areas: (1) definition of the 
terms Culture and Personality, (2) techniques 
for studying Culture and Personality, (3) evalu- 
ation of existing studies in Culture and Person- 
ality and (4) integration of viewpoint and 
effort for future research. 

This is a stimulating, original, but technical 
work, Readers not well grounded in psycho- 
analysis, anthropological theory, modern psy- 
chology and psychiatry will be disappointed be- 
cause they will find themselves unable to follow 
the high level abstractions of the several authors. 
To the reader who is prepared for such an un- 
dertaking, this is indeed a rewarding book, 
bristling with new ideas, tempting hypotheses, 
and other theoretical formulations which are 
both original and provocative. The twelve 
papers represent the work of a group of psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists and anthropologists 
which reads like a Who’s Who of these fields 
—Erich Fromm, Abram Kardiner, Otto Kline- 
berg, Clyde Kluckhohn, Ralph Linton, Gardner 
Murphy, and Harry Stack Sullivan are names 
which command international respect in their 
respective fields. 

An unusual feature of this symposium is the 
inclusion at the end of each paper of verbatim 
discussion, an informal give and take between 
the author and his critics and among the 
discussants themselves. This greatly assists the 
reader to focus upon the controversial or other- 
wise important issues and to follow some of the 
major threads in the evolution of the ideas. In 
these discussions, and in the papers as well, the 
reader will find unusual frankness in authors’ 
expressions of doubt and self criticism in pre- 
senting their viewpoints and sharp clashes of 
opinion and interpretation among discussants. 
One recurrently gets the feeling that here in a 
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very real sense is a community of scholars, strug- 
gling with a common problem, searching for 
common denominators, all in an atmosphere of 
unusually frank give and take among the group 
of top level peers. 

An evaluation of the specific theories and 
problems found in this book would be impossi- 
ble in a review of this sort. The book itself is 
an evaluation of an approach and of numerous 
sets of data and theoretical systems. All that 
this reviewer wishes to do is to explain the 
nature of the work and present a vigorous en- 
dorsement qualified only by the reminder to 
the reader that this is no book for the layman. 

JOHN F. CUBER 
Department of Sociology, 
The Ohio State University 


The Psychologist Looks at Sex and Marriage. 
Allan Fromme, Ph.D. (Introduction by 
Abraham Stone, M.D.). New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1950. 248 pp. $2.95. 

The author is a practicing psychologist and 
is Chief Psychologist at the Child Guidance 
Clinic, St. Lukes Hospital. At publication date 
he was conducting a course in Marriage at the 
New School for Social Research in New York 
City. This book was published for the trade 
or general public, and ‘‘points the way to 
marital success through the development of self- 
understanding and increased personal maturity.” 

The method throughout the twelve chapters 
is to make a short statement in italics and to 


- explain it in a paragraph of comment and 


elaboration. The large majority of these pro- 
nouncements would be considered valid and 
scientifically sound, whether the adviser be 
psychologist, sociologist, psychiatrist or mar- 
riage counselor. Some of the pronouncements, 
however, are opinions of the author only. 
When these bear on social class differences and 
when they are obviously closely associated with 
individual differences, the advice so given may 
create as many problems for the reader as would 
be solved by the reader. An example is the 
emphasis on physical unmasking of the mar- 
riage partners (pp. 109, 110). 

Kinsey's evidence (that women of the lower 
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social classes more often favor the retention of 
clothing in the sex relationship and that they 
practice the absence of verbal expression) would 
lead us to conclude that Fromme is writing for 
the upper classes and recommending that the 
lower classes should imitate them. 

If emotional blocks cause the reader to seek 
marriage counseling, possibly such pronounce- 
ments would in the long run be beneficial to 
the lay public, If they are adequately explained 
in relation to social class differences and labeled 
as only those of the author, possibly their harm 
would be avoided. Any attempt to be unique 
as an authority in the marriage field is decidedly 
outdated. Soundness of the recommendations 
is a much more laudable goal. 

The author is especially helpful in Chapter V, 
Sex in Marriage. It is in this area of married 
life that the clinical findings of psychology have 
been fully developed. From the approaching 
honeymoon to old age, the steps in this adjust- 
ment to sex are spelled out in detail, to remove 
weird ideas about so-called perversion and to 
encourage a wholesome respect for socially use- 
ful differences in full regard for emotional 
maturity. 

MERTON D, OYLER 
Department of Sociology, 
The Ohio State University 


The Authoritarian Personality. T.W. Adorno, 
Else Frenkel-Brunswick, D. J. Levinson, and 
R. N. Sanford. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950. 990 pp. $7.50. 
The thesis which this work advances should 

be of major interest to those working in the 

family field. The book is the most ambitious 

published attempt to show that prejudice is a 

function of the individual’s more general per- 

sonality characteristics—characteristics whose 
genesis is to be found in “child training as 
carried forward in a setting of family life.” 

A substantial share of the book focuses atten- 

tion on the early family histories of the high 

prejudiced as compared with the low prejudiced 
person. 

One of the chief virtues of this work, how- 
ever, is that the family as the social model for 
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the development of authoritarianism is never 
completely abstracted from the larger society 
in which the family functions. The family is 
the major mediator of the cultural forms of a 
society; but its form is, in turn, affected by the 
trends of sociocultural change. As Frenkel- 
Brunswick puts it in discussing the interview 
data: “It must be emphasized that looking at 
a Fascist society from the point of view of the 
needs of the individual does not exclude the 
recognition of larger socioeconomic determi- 
nants which may well be responsible both for 
the organization of society and for that of the 
family” (p. 370). It is this attempt to see 
psychological determinants of prejudice in a 
setting broad enough to encompass, or at least 
leave room for, a social forces analysis which 
makes the book as challenging as it is. 

What specifically are some of the family 
constellations presumably connected with preju- 
dice? One example of fact and interpretation 
of fact may suffice here to give the “flavor” 
of the analysis. For the more prejudiced sub- 
jects, there was found a tendency “toward rigid 
discipline on the part of the parents, with affec- 
tion which is conditional rather than uncondi- 
tional . . . clearly defined roles of dominance 
and submission, in contradistinction to equali- 
tarian policies . . . repressed antagonism toward 
parents’ (p. 482). The interpretation here 
is that the prejudiced person mirrors, in his 
orientation toward punishment and exclusion, 
the type of discipline to which he himself was 
exposed; and that, at the same time, the dis- 
placement of repressed antagonism toward au- 
thority serves as a major source of his antago- 
nism toward outgroups. This, of course, is 
simply one genetic aspect of “the authoritarian 
personality”—the picture given in the book in- 
cludes such items as power- vs. love-orientation ; 
conventionality; and the characteristic patterns 
of ego-defense developed by the prejudiced in- 
dividual. 

The major strength of this book lies in the 
significance of the hypothesis and the breadth 
of theoretical conception. The chief weakness 
is its methodological unevenness. Much of the 
statistical treatment, for example, is sound and 
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extensive; but the book has a pitifully small 
interview sample on which much interpretation 
is built; a limited discussion of safeguards 
against bias and contamination in the treatment 
of the several sources of data, and a tendency 
to build interpretations without examining the 
empirical assumptions on which these are based. 
These latter mean, for this reviewer, that the 
book advances a tremendously important idea; 
but it does not rigorously test it. 

MELVIN SEEMAN 
Department of Sociology, 
The Ohio State University 


Living Without Hate: Scientific Approaches to 
Human Relations. Alfred J. Marrow. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1951. xii, 262 
pp. $3.50. 

This is a careful review and appraisal of a 
variety of continuing action-research studies ‘‘in 
the nature of causes of tensions between people 
and in the methods by which these tensions 
might be released.” It brings together some of 
the findings mostly of two research centers, the 
Commission on Community Interrelations and 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics now 
located at the University of Michigan. 

The author has an understandable interest in 
these studies. While working on his doctorate 
in psychology he was employed in a textile 
manufacturing concern in which many of the 
findings of group dynamics have been tested 
and implemented. In addition to his present 
position of president of this concern, he has 
been a lecturer and a professor in the field of 
industrial psychology. 

Dr. Marrow’s thesis is that in order to deal 
effectively with prejudice, which is at the root 
of all interhuman tensions, some effective means 
of eliminating it, or at least significantly dimin- 
ishing it, must be found. Scientific testing 
showed the methods commonly used, such as 
preaching, pleading, teaching (i.e. the orderly, 
logical presentation of facts) and even fighting 
for a changed attitude to be of little avail. 
Prejudice, he states, satisfies an emotional need 
and cannot be weakened or abolished by in- 
formation, pleadings, or threats. 
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Among the first studies that started off these 
action-research projects was a study during 
World War II of food biases. In such a 
study “‘the committee aimed to discover the most 
effective methods of changing dietary habits to 
conform to dietary needs.” Here Professor 
Kurt Lewin found that changing food habits 
depended on the changing of attitudes, mainly 
of the housewife toward the food. 

The author cites cases of research in and the 
effective implementation of the results of re- 
search toward the diminution and/or elimina- 
tion of prejudice in industry, in business, re- 
garding ethnic and cultural groups and religious 
differences. He deals with the origin of preju- 
dices, the effect of belonging and not belonging 
to a group, gangs and prejudice, the extent to 
which the law can affect prejudice, community 
self-surveys, handling bigots and the training 
of others to handle bigots. 

The significance of this work for marriage 
teachers and marriage counselors rests in the 
similarity of their function with that of the 
groups discussed by Dr. Marrow. To accom- 
plish a change of attitudes and prejudices the 
author relies mainly on ‘group decision,” which 
differs from group discussion mainly in that it 
leads to a setting up of definite goals for action. 
Simply stated, group decision is participation in 
decision making. 

This book is obviously intended for lay con- 
sumption, yet in the opinion of the reviewer, 
it has some value to functionaries in the field of 
family education and marriage counseling. This 
would be particularly true of those who are 
entering the field, whether now university stu- 
dents or functioning professionals in related 
fields like teaching or pastoral work, who are 
impelled to also be family counselors. 

Car A. NISSEN 


Department of Sociology, 
The Ohio State University 


The Marriage Law of England. J. C. Arnold. 
London and New York: Staples Press, 1951. 
xii, 150 pp. 12s. 6d. 

In: this small book an English barrister 
vividly presents the marriage law of England 
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to the general public. It is a sad commentary 
on our American marriage law that such a book 
could not have been written in this country. 
Our marriage laws are contained in the statutes 
of 53 different jurisdictions and hardly any of 
these laws is understandable by itself and with- 
out the crazy quilt of cases by which it was 
preceded, which still form its basis, and by 
those newer cases by which the statute has been 
interpreted. 

In England practically complete statutory 
coverage of the subject of marriage has been 
a tradition for two hundred years, but during 
that long time a large number of statutes amend- 
ing the law in particular respects has also come 
to constitute a thicket which only the expert has 
been able to penetrate. The Marriage Act, 
1949, has now brought about a codification in 
which the entire law on the subject has been 
not only consolidated but also modernized. 
This new English act is remarkable primarily 
because it constitutes a model of high skill in 
the fine art of legislative drafting. The Canon 
law of the Roman Church and the ecclesiastical 
matriage rules of the Church of England con- 
stitute the common basis of the present marriage 
laws of both England and the United States. 
The cautious way in which these traditions have 
been fused with modern ideas should also be 
suggestive for those revisions of the marriage 
law which have been overdue in many of our 
states. 

In Mr. Arnold’s book the new Act is, pre- 
sented upon its background so that a layman can 
obtain an accurate picture of the present state 
of the law in England. Having enjoyed the 
book, the American reader should then try to 
inform himself about the marriage law of his 
state. He had better brace himself for a shock. 

MAX RHEINSTEIN 
Max Pam Professor of Comparative Law, 
University of Chicago Law School 


The Claims of Sociology: A Critique of Text- 
books, A.H. Hobbs. Harrisburg, Pa.: The 
Stackpole Company, 1951. 185 pp. $2.75. 
This is a severe criticism of contemporary 

sociology. The author has analyzed 83 text- 
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books on introductory sociology, social problems, 
and the family. These books, he says, profess 
to be “practical,” scientific, and objective. In- 
stead, he finds that they abound in “unverifiable 
hypotheses,” “unwarranted assumptions,’ and 
“untenable conclusions.” He summarizes and 
criticises what these books have to say on per- 
sonality, education, government, economics, 
marriage and the family, social control, social 
disorganization, war, and social change. 

With respect to marriage and the family, for 
example, Dr. Hobbs finds that sociology text- 
books are sadly wanting. Their content has 
grown not out of basic principles, as is proper 
for a subject which purports to be scientific, 
but has been determined largely by whatever 
data were available, and by the personal inter- 
ests of students—hence the emphasis upon dat- 
ing, courtship, and sexual practices. He de- 
plores the prominence given to disorganizing 
factors such as divorce, desertion, personality 
tensions and incompatibilities, and the relatively 
little attention given to the family as ‘‘a positive 
unit in society.” The textbooks, he says, in- 
creasingly stress ‘‘development of personality” 
as a major function of the family, and he fears 
that students are being taught that children and 
parenthood are involved in family organization 
only incidentally, if at all. He criticises the 
books for virtually endorsing “consecutive 
monogamy” and for their failure to show that 
there are good and sufficient reasons for “the 
predominant position which permanent monog- 
amy has occupied in human history.” He de- 
clares that the texts emphasize the privileges 
associated with marriage at the expense of the 
responsibilities. He objects, moreover, to their 
treatment of sex differences, sex education, and 
the goals of family relationships. 

Dr. Hobbs, believe it or not, thinks that 
sociology has much to offer and that students 
can profit from courses in it. However, he 
urges the authors of textbooks to curb their 
zeal to reform society, to emphasize the tenta- 
tive and hypothetical nature of their findings, 
and to strive toward an impartial and nonevalu- 
ative description of social phenomena. 

There is much truth, to be sure, in what he 
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says. Sociologists have often overestimated 
their objectivity, and texts seldom receive the 
thought and care necessary to make a great 
book, This reviewer, accordingly, has con- 
siderable sympathy for Dr. Hobbs’s position, 
and on two occasions has himself published 
similar critiques of sociology textbooks. He 
feels, however, that Dr. Hobbs has overstated 
his case, is not without his own biases, is given 
to extravagant statements, and does not always 
accurately describe the content of sociology. 
Nevertheless, let us hope that his book will 
serve to make us all more patient, modest, and 
cautious. 
BREWTON BERRY 

Department of Sociology, 

The Ohio State University 


Reader in Urban Sociology. Paul K. Hatt and 
Albert J. Reiss, Jr., editors. Glencoe, Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1951. 714 pp. $5.50. 

To an ever greater extent the family has to 
function within the urban environment, and 
consequently must adjust to the most complex 
nexus of social and cultural factors which this 
fundamental human institution has ever faced. 
It is in the dynamic urban milieu that the 
family is being shaped and reshaped. Thus to 
understand and deal intelligently with the 
problem of the family in an era of change re- 
quires a thorough knowledge of the social and 
cultural forces which operate within this modern 
form of community and which emanate from 
the city to influence the family wherever it is 
found. 

Hatt and Reiss have performed a valuable 
service to all who are interested in understand- 
ing and dealing with the complex phenomena of 
urbanism by gathering together in one volume 
fifty-seven articles which enable a student to 
make a first-hand acquaintance with some of 
the outstanding contributions by sociologists 
and other social scientists. I suppose the editor 
of a book of readings has the obligation to 
choose the best selections and those which will 
give a representative covering of the field. This 
is indeed a formidable task in the rich and 
variegated field of Urban Sociology, but the 
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authors seem to have solved the problem ad- 
mirably and achieved a desirable balance. And 
while we may be disappointed that selections 
from such contributors to an understanding of 
urbanism as V. Gordon Childe, Adna F. Weber, 
Albion Small, Charles H. Cooley, P. A. Sorokin, 
and Harvey Zorbaugh are missing, we are re- 
warded by an excellent coverage of more recent 
works in the field. The student of marriage 
and the family would be particularly interested 
in such articles as The Family in a Changing 
Society by Ernest W. Burgess, Charles New- 
comb’s discussion of age and sex distribution 
of population in the city, or the article by 
Notestein and Sallume on The Fertility of 
Specific Occupational Groups in Urban Popu- 
lation. 

The articles are arranged under nine section 
headings: The Nature of the City, The Natu- 
ral History of Urban Settlement, The Gr.-wth 
Pattern of Cities, The Spatial Pattern of Cities, 
The Demographic Structure and Processes, The 
Status Structure and Processes, The Institutional 
Structure and Processes, Personality and City 
Life, and The City as an Artifact. The book 
has a very good and extensive bibliography, 
but lacks an index, which I feel is a rather 
serious Omission. 

Each section is preceded by a short introduc- 
tion which analyzes the pertinence of each selec- 
tion and places it within a frame of reference. 
These introductory statements are illuminating 
and well done, but they are quite inadequate 
treatments of the subjects under consideration 
and valuable chiefly for the student who has 
already achieved considerable sophistication in 
sociology. 

These considerations raise the question as to 
the suitability of the book as a text. Any book 
of readings used as a text inevitably suffers from 
these drawbacks: it lacks integration and co- 
hesion; its subject matter can not always be 
presented in orderly and logically successive 
units, or in categories logically exclusive; there 
is bound to be much overlapping and repetition 
of material; and finally the articles represent 
the best efforts of experts writing for experts 
which makes it rather heavy going for the aver- 
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age inexpert undergraduate. To use this book 
for a text would be a challenge for any teacher 
for he would have to integrate, simplify, syn- 
thesize, demenstrate, and explain. But if the 
teacher performs his function adequately the 
rewards for the student will be great for he 
will have the opportunity to sample some of 
the best that has been done in this field and 
should leave the course with deeper insights and 
greater competence. Certainly the book is a very 
valuable addition to the library of anyone who 
seeks to understand modern society and deal 
with its problems. 

CHRISTEN T. JONASSEN 
Department of Sociology, 
The Ohio State University 


American Sociology: The Story of Sociology in 
the United States Through 1950. Howard 
W. Odum. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1951. 501 pp. $5.00. 

Most students of the social sciences have 
gained relatively vague impressions of the an- 
cient and philosophic origins of their disciplines 
by way of courses in the history of social or 
political or economic thought. Sociologists in 
particular are assured that the beginnings of 
their science were in the competent hands of 
Plato and his predecessors, although the reasons 
why sociology should have developed and flour- 
ished only in America are not usually made 
clear. 

Dr. Howard W. Odum of the University of 
North Carolina has documented the story of 
sociology in the United States from its begin- 
nings through 1950, and has added an amaz- 
ingly impressive summary analysis of the evi- 
dence of these trends and what they mean for 
the sociology of the second half-century. Be- 
cause the two final chapters (“Toward Inven- 
tory”) discuss the relations between sociology 
and the other social sciences, and because they 
present the first real assessment of the present 
and prospective roles of the social scientist in 
our culture, these chapters are required reading 
for everyone working in the clinical sciences and 
the policy sciences, whether specifically inter- 
ested in sociology or not. It may be that these 
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50 pages could become the charter and the guide 
for the young professional who so often masters 
techniques to the exclusion of any broader view 
of his action-role. 

Dr. Odum has analyzed a vast amount of 
evidence and data, specifically collected for this 
volume, from the viewpoint of his own matur- 
ity and professional insight. Part I describes in 
three chapters the background of American so- 
ciology; Part II, in 10 chapters, pictures Ameri- 
can sociology chronologically in summaries of 
40 presidents of the American Sociological So- 
ciety; Part III contrasts general and special so- 
ciologies in terms of the authors of texts and 
their points of view as to the nature of social 
science, social action, and the intricate patterns 
of an emerging discipline. Part IV reviews the 
product in terms of organizations, journals, and 
the increasingly valuable contact of sociology 
with other fields. Throughout the book the idea 
of sociology as the science basic to social ad- 
ministration, whether at the clinical level or the 
policy level, is stressed and, to the great utility 
of social scientists everywhere, is documented 
vividly and accurately. This documentation will 
be the basis for the final occupational analysis 
of the practicing sociologist in his work environ- 
ment. 

The chapter on the Family and Marriage is 
much too brief, due doubtless to space limita- 
tions. Even so, if used with Reuben Hill's re- 
search note in the October 1951 Sociological 
Review, a valuable critique of “the family as a 
subscience of sociology” is made available for 
the first time. 

Myron F. Lewis 
Washington, D.C. 


Report of the Governor's Study Commission on 
the Deviated Criminal Sex Offender. State 
of Michigan, 1951. xi, 245 pp. 

During the past few years, the problem of 
the sex offender has captured the interest and 
concern of a large segment of the American 
people. This interest and concern has resulted 
in the establishment of commissions in various 
states to study this problem and to make recom- 
mendations for effectively meeting it. The Re- 
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port being reviewed here is such a study. It is a 
sober and realistic survey of the problem of the 
male sex offender in Michigan where 1600- 
2000 sex felonies are committed each year. The 
Commission, through five principal committees, 
was concerned with the adult and juvenile sex 
offender as well as with the victim of the sex 
offender. 

The general approach of the Commission to 
this problem, which is reflected in the forty 
recommendations that were finally adopted, was 
“to favor the introduction into the handling of 
all criminals, particularly sex criminals, of more 
and more of the psychiatric understanding and 
the philosophy of rehabilitation which now gov- 

ern the treatment of the mentally ill” (p. 3). 
Probably the most important, although not sur- 
prising, conclusion which the Report arrives at 
is the significance of inadequate parent-child 
relationships in the etiology of sexual deviation. 
It appears that the institutional rather than the 
companionship type of family relations has char- 
acterized the early childhood of most sex de- 

viates, The Report, which does not examine 

satisfactorily the concept of treatment, accepts 
somewhat uncritically the notion of psychiatric 
care as the most effective method. Nevertheless, 
this public document is a definite contribution 
to our meager knowledge of the sex offender. 
ALBERT ELIAs 
Sheridan Reformatory, 
Sheridan, Illinois 


The Mind of a"Member.” Alfred D. Sheffield 
and Ada Eliot Sheffield. New York: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1951. 202 pp. $4.00. 

Out of a wealth of experience in the fields 
of group leadership and family case work su- 
pervision, and a background of mature thinking 
on human relations comes this unusual book. 

The Sheffields’ thesis is that a group (a fam- 
ily, a peer club group, a factory work group) 
with appropriate guidance can be helped to en- 
gage in “interthinking” of a sort that will re- 
sult in real “social learning” and thus achieve 
a quality of group functioning that formerly 
was not possible. This higher level of function- 
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ing comes with the achievement of certain “basic 
competencies” on the part of group members, 
among these being an “appreciative awareness” 
of meanings for others in the situation. Their 
interacting and “interthinking” thus become 
“group adjustive” in effect. The outcome is 
“good membership character where incentives 
spring from developed sentiment for group val- 
ues” rather than from “excessive self-concern.” 

This concept of growth in member minds is 
basic to the “situational approach” to family 
case work presented in Chapters V and VI. 
From this point of view a family problem is 
seen in terms of an “ill-structured” set of rela- 
tionships. The solution consists in a reconstruc- 
turing of relationships through “a reflective ma- 
turing of member minds” under the guidance 
of the social agency. A further feature of this 
approach is the Agency's use of supplementary 
help from “‘situational participants” who, in 
the language of the client, can interpret the 
agency's aid and from “agency outposts.’” Those 
outposts function best when they are set up as 
an additional service of the labor union. 

The book is not easy reading at points. The 
“cases” on which much of the discussion is 
based, however, give the book a down-to-earth 
flavor. Students of family relations as well as 
the social work profession should find “The 
Mind of a Member”’ a valuable contribution. 

LELAND H. Stotr 
Merrill-Palmer School 





Ways To Improve Your Personality. Virginia 
Bailard and Ruth Strang. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 249 pp. $2.40. 
This book is designed to show teen-agers ways 

in which to improve their personality. This in- 

tent immediately raises the issue whether a 

How-to-book can accomplish this goal. How- 

to-books and manuals of instruction have a defi- 

nite place when it comes to the mastery of 
technical matters such as planting a garden, or 
building a summer cottage or servicing a piece 
of machinery. However, the success of such 
manuals is less assured in personal and social 
matters. Books on child-rearing and on aging 
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gracefully seem to be successful only to the ex- 
tent that they do not demand a change in per- 
sonality, but rather assure the person that he 
can master the new situation with no or only a 
minimum of reorganization of his personality 
structure. 

It is questionable whether the authors have 
accomplished their goal in the book under re- 
view. The table of contents indicates chapters 
like ““You Can Have Good Friends,” ‘““You Can 
Get Along With Others,” “You Can Have 
Poise,” and ‘““You Can Handle Life’s Situations.” 
These chapter headings are strongly reminiscent 
of a famous formula of winning friends and 
influencing people. 

The authors advise their readers to improve 
their personalities in two ways, namely through 
a change in overt behavior and through control 
of the emotions. An earnest and persistent ap- 
plication of this formula must lead to a facade 
and a veneer behind which an unchanged per- 
sonality can hide or seek refuge. Suggestions 
for changes in overt behavior are really pre- 
scriptions of etiquette and good manners. 
(How much more our high school youth could 
gain, if they were to learn that etiquette and 
good manners are the social product of senti- 
ment and emotions.) The strict adherence to 
etiquette and good manners necessitates the con- 
trol of emotions. Emotions are neither to be 
seen nor heard. They are to be covered up. 
Since emotions are not to be discharged in the 
situations in which they arise, the question is 
whether they are released in the form of bodily 
illness such as headaches, stomach disorders, 
colds, etc. This matter of the manipulation of 
feelings should be of interest to parents who are 
concerned with their children’s emotional as well 
as physical health. 

The authors give several examples of how 
teen-agers have successfully solved problems 
that arise in their relationships. In each such 
example the teen-ager takes his troubles to his 
uncle, older cousin, etc., who acts as a very 
active counselor. These examples show that be- 
havior can be successfully changed through con- 
trolled interpersonal relations rather than 
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through books designed to help improve one’s 
personality. 

ERICH ROSENTHAL 
Queens College 


Your Best Friends Are Your Children—A 
Guide to the Enjoyment of Parenthood. Ag- 
nes E, Benedict and Adele Franklin. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. 310 
pp- $3.00. 

In clear, readable language, well illustrated 
with real life situations, the authors develop 
their thesis that mutually enjoyed parent-child 
friendship is an attainable goal. Yet they are 
not perfectionist in emphasis, They admit freely 
that much of our “troubled confusion comes 
from setting our sights too high. . . . We are 
all human beings, fallible, prone to mistakes. 


A picture is painted of the modern parent 
under fire for failure, deluged with conflicting 
advice, caught in an age of change where new 
paths must be found. How can we get our 
bearings and make use of the almost unlimited 
opportunities that are ours? Understanding is 
the key; a growing self-knowledge, the first step. 
To this end, day-by-day situations are examined 
in a way that makes it easier to become aware of 
real feelings and motivations, of the part played 
by unconscious images and pressures of which 
we are but dimly aware. We are invited to look 
at basic, commonly experienced difficulties with 
new eyes; for instance, to think of discipline not 
as arbitrarily imposing parental authority but 
supporting a young child as he learns to accept 
rules much as we support a baby as he learns to 
walk. 

As we see ourselves and our children in the 
larger setting of the age in which we live, light 
is thrown on the problems we face in getting 
along together, in sharing interests, and in re- 
lating in a mature way to the world around us. 

Teachers and students, as well as parents, 
should find this book of definite value. 

RALPH AND ELIZABETH ECKERT 
Tulare County Schools 
Visalia, California 
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and Norman E. Himes, Ph.D. Introduction by 

Robert L, Dickinson, M.D. New York: The 

Viking Press. 1951. xviii, 221 pp. $3.75. 

In an overpopulated and warring world, 
where uncounted multitudes lack adequate food 
and millions of women suffer from the various 
effects of unregulated reproduction, surely few 
subjects are of more importance for human wel- 
fare than the scientific control of natural fer- 
tility. The need for such control has been felt 
from remote antiquity to the present day and 
among primitive as well as civilized peoples; 
but progress in the development of scientifically 
sound and practically useful means and meth- 
ods has been largely the accomplishment of re- 
cent decades. The book under review is there- 
fore to be welcomed, not only as a practical up- 
to-date handbook of birth-control methods, but 
also as a brief but masterly survey of the history 
and the present social significance of the sub- 
ject put in eminently reasonable and readable 
language. 

Dr. Stone’s new book is a revised and en- 
larged version of “Practical Birth-control Meth- 
ods,” written by the late Dr. Himes, a sociol- 
ogist and authority on the history of contracep- 
tion, and the present reviser, which was first 
published in 1938, with many subsequent re- 
printings. It retains the virtues of the original 
work. It is still, in Himes’s words, ‘frank, 
honest, unevasive’’; it is authoritative in the 
highest degree; it contains drawings based on 
the unmatched medical art of the late Dr. R. L. 
Dickinson; it gives plain warning against fraud 
and danger. But recent years have seen signifi- 
cant progress in research on materials and meth- 
ods as well as change in the philosophy of the 
birth-control movement, and so the whole book 
has been rewritten by Dr. Stone and several 
new chapters added, in particular, those on the 
safe period and the temperature method for 
determining ovulation time, on experimental 
methods of contraception, and on the treatment 
of infertility. 

The new name of the book, “Planned Parent- 
hood,” is indicative of the main change in 
philosophy just referred to, and it has, indeed, 








Planned Parenthood. Abraham Stone, M.D. 
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been adopted by the movement in general, 
which now deals with “both aspects of repro- 
duction—the regulation of the family to a 
size consistent with its health and well-being, 
and the encouragement of responsible parent- 
hood whenever this is desirable.” This means, 
in brief, that the physicians and centers con- 
cerned deal not only with contraception but also 
with the infertility of married couples who 
want to have children but fail to do so. Many 
of the factors causing sterility are now known, 
and some of them can be eliminated by proper 
treatment. Thus the planning of parenthood 
may be positive or negative, and it is note- 
worthy that in certain clinics the numbers of 
patients applying for the one or the other may 
be approximately equal. Formerly it was sup- 
posed that sterility was a feminine defect, but 
now it appears that about 40 per cent of cases 
can be traced to the male, and so masculine 
pride must be sufficiently humbled to permit 
scientific examination of both members of the 
couple. Dr. Stone discusses the many known 
causes of infertility in both sexes and states that 
with proper treatment “‘today probably 30 per 
cent of barren marriages can be rendered fer- 
tile.” 

After his chapter on the history of the sub- 
ject and one on its ethical, medical, and public 
aspects which concludes with the statement that 
“the present status of contraception in this 
country is therefore one of practically universal 
approval and acceptance,” the author considers 
federal and state legislation, noting among other 
things that Connecticut and Massachusetts are 
the only states that prohibit physicians from pre- 
scribing contraceptive measures under any cir- 
cumstances, He concludes the section on social 
aspects of the subject with a survey of the vari- 
ous conditions that call for birth control, re- 
marking that “during their married life nearly 
every couple is at one time or another con- 
fronted with the need for preventing concep- 
tion.” 

In the largest section of the book the author 
deals with the medical aspects of contraception, 
treating in a series of chapters first sex anatomy 
and physiology and then the numerous meth- 
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ods—some thoroughly tested and approved, 
others disapproved or still experimental—which 
have been devised in the search for the ideal 
contraceptive: “harmless, reliable, and accept- 
able.”” While this ideal is still to be attained 
in full, a number of highly satisfactory methods 
exist, especially for persons who have access to 
medical advice; but in view of the world-wide 
problem,’ it must be said that a simple, cheap, 
and effective technique, applicable to ignorant 
and poverty-stricken populations, is yet to be 
discovered. 

Dr. Stone concludes his book with illuminat- 
ing discussions of such related problems as 
abortion, sterilization, infertility, and the or- 
ganization of centers for the dissemination of 
information not only on contraception but also 
on sterility, sex education, and the varied hu- 
man problems dealt with in marriage counseling. 
He is uniquely fitted by his extensive practical 
experience, unquestioned scientific standing, and 
humane personality to deal with all these sub- 
jects, and in consequence his new book deserves 
and will undoubtedly receive wide acceptance 
as the standard work in its field. 

HowarbD M. PARSHLEY 
Department of Zoology, 
Smith College 


Expectant Motherhood. Nicholson J. Eastman. 
Boston: Little, Brown, and Company, 1950 
(Second Edition, revised). 198 pp. $1.50. 
The recent revision of this book: gives us 

occasion to bring it again to the attention of all 

workers in the field. The author is Professor 
of Obstetrics in Johns Hopkins University and 

Obstetricians-in-Chief to the Johns Hopkins 

Hospital. On the cover, he remarks: “. . . a 

convenient reference book to remind you of 

what he (the doctor) said and a complete, 
sensible and comforting guide-book through 
new experiences.” This he does admirably. 

In simple, non-technical, almost chatty lan- 
guage occasionally sprinkled with humor, Dr. 

Eastman discusses the signs and symptoms of 


2 Recently given powerful expression in A. Q. Maisel’s 
article, ‘‘The World’s Exploding Population,’’ Look Maga- 
zine, Oct. 23, 1951. 
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pregnancy, growth and development of the 
fetus, diet and hygiene in pregnancy, weight 
control, common discomforts, and danger sig- 
nals which demand immediate report to the 
physician. Some mothers may appreciate his 
discussion of the purpose of the physician's 
many questions, examinations, and instructions. 
In the chapter on “Common Discomforts,” he 
deals with nausea, heartburn, flatulence, con- 
stipation, hemorrhoids, varicose veins, muscu- 
lar cramps, fainting, shortness of breath, in- 
somnia and vaginal discharge. He suggests 
ways of relieving these distresses, and when 
one should call the physician. Included also are 
chapters on making preparations for the baby 


- (what the mother should take to the hospital, 


what is needed for the baby’s layette, etc.), 
and a discussion of the birth of the baby which 
includes facts on the various techniques for 
control of pain in childbirth. Chapters on 
Convalescence from Childbirth, and on the 
Newborn Baby close the work. 

Expectant Motherhood is liberally illustrated 
and well-indexed for quick reference when 
problems arise. Every couple entering mar- 
riage would do well to purchase this inexpen- 
sive volume. It will do much to allay fears 
and facilitate intelligent cooperation with the 
physician during the wife’s pregnancy. 

DwicHt G, DEAN 
Department of Sociology, 
The Ohio State University 


Children From Seed to Saplings. Martha May 
Reynolds. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1951 (Second Edition, re- 
vised). xii, 334 pp. $3.75. 

This book is a thorough revision of the 1939 
volume. When the first edition was written the 
author was a psychologist and college teacher at 
Vassar. Now she adds the experience of home- 
maker and mother of four children who are 
adolescents. : 

The same basic organization of the ten chap- 
ters (Before Birth, on through Later Adoles- 
cence) is used in both editions. The major em- 
phasis is placed on growth of the child as a con- 
tinuing process, rather than on discrete age 
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intervals. For each age level from birth to 
maturity the author and readers “consider the 
physical development which can be expected 
during these years, what these children can and 
can’t do, and how they feel just because they are 
that age.” She found no scientific evidence that 
certain ages naturally belong together, so she 
grouped according to the age classifications used 
by the schools (nursery, elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. ) 

She recognizes the distinct limitations of the 
age classification as a measure of the growth 
process. Each child “is like most youngsters of 
his own age in some respects, very unlike them 
in others.” It is this complete integration of the 
general principles of growth and guidance in a 
setting of individual child differences that makes 
this book a classic in the field of child study. 
Any person with “‘a friendly feeling for all chil- 
dren” who uses this integrated method “‘is more 
than half way toward understanding and help- 
ing any individual youngster.” 

The same two-fold reference plan is repeated 
in the second edition (Appendix I). “It was 
harder to select thirty books in 1950 than twenty 
in 1939. ... There are many more books to 
choose from, different theories to be considered. 

In the last analysis, all we can do is to 
help students think things through for them- 
selves. This is just as true of child study as of 
anything else.” (p. 8) a 

In Appendix II the author retains from the 
first edition her Suggestions For Studying Chil- 
dren, as developed in her Vassar program of 
teaching; and likewise in Appendix III her 
plan for Student Observation Of Babies. 

Both are classics in this field. In Appendix 
IV she retains her down to earth suggestions for 
student interviewing in child study, including 
the Golden Rule, “Think how you would feel if 

you were on the other end of the interview and 
act accordingly.” These suggestions of hers are 
generic, they are useful for all kinds of inter- 
viewers. Possibly another caution could be 
added for all of us who apply this Golden Rule 
of interviewing: To be on the other end of the 
interviewing you must remember the personality 
of the interviewed one you face, and be in 
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empathy with him or her, not identified with 
him or her. 

In the 1950 edition an excellent annotated 
List of Visual Materials, keyed to each of the 
ten chapters, is appended, to replace Appendix 
V of the 1939 edition. 

The author addresses this book to all who 
want to know more about children—to parents, 
camp counselors, classroom teachers, nurses and 
teachers in training and on the job, as well as to 
college students. To all of these child study 
students she confides this parting word: Make 
these principles and concepts of growth a part 
of yourself—second nature as it were. Wear 
them easily like a comfortable suit. To do this 
you will need to be on pretty good terms with 
yourself, to have a philosophy of your own 
which meets your needs. Child study should 
help you to accomplish all of this. 

MERTON D. OYLER 
Department of Sociology, 
The Ohio State University 





ADVANCED TRAINING IN 
MARRIAGE COUNSELING 
AT THE 
MENNINGER FOUNDATION 





TWO $2,500 GRANT FOUNDATION 
FELLOWSHIPS FOR THE YEAR 
BEGINNING JULY 1, 1952 


(Applicants for training should have 
completed their Ph.D., or its equivalent 
in social work, psychology, child devel- 
opment and family relations, or a closely 


related field.) 





FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
ROBERT G. FOSTER, Ph.D. 
THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 
Topeka, Kansas 
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1952 Summer Workshops and Courses 






JUDSON T. LANDIS 


For the members who plan to attend summer 
workshops we list here the data that has reached 
us. Additional workshops may be listed in our 
next issue. 


American Institute of Family Relations, 5287 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California— 
Workshop in Marriage Counseling, August 4-8. 
This year, for the first time, the Institute will 
offer a second week of the workshop (August 
11-15) at a more advanced level. Paul Pope- 
noe, Roswell Johnson and others. Write Sec- 
retary. 


Boston University School of Education, 332 
Bay State Road, Boston 15, Massachusetts— 
Workshop in Intergroup Education, July 7-Aug. 
8. Write George W. Denemark. 


Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah— 
A Clinic on Family Living. June 16-20. Write 
Ariel S. Ballif. 


Catholic University of America, Washington 
17, D.C.—Workshop on Marriage and Family 
Counselling, June 13-24. A. H. Clemens, di- 
rector. Write Rita Watrin, secretary of work- 
shop. reetgs 


Columbia University, Teachers College, New 
York—W ork Conference on the problems of 
the family. July 7-25. Edna Van Horn, Wil- 
liam Smith, Jr., and staff. Write Professor 
Helen Judy Bond. 


Florida State University, Tallahassee—Courses 
on Community Programs in Marriage and Fam- 
ily Life Education, June 16-July 4; Family Re- 
lationships, July 7-25. Mildred Morgan in 
charge. 


Institutes of Education for Family Life—Paul 
Popenoe and Roy Dickerson, leaders ; to be held 
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at: Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, July 
21-26; University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
July 14-19; University of New Hampshire, Dur- 
ham, June 23-28. Roy Dickerson and Grace 
Sloan Overton, leaders: University of Cincinnati 
June 30-July 11. Write directors of summer 
sessions. 


Kansas State College, Manhattan—W orkshop 
in Family Health, for secondary teachers, June 
8-20. Lois R. Schulz, Department of Child 
Welfare and Euthenics. 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas—W orkshop on Family Life Education, 
June 9-20. Write E. Louise Gibson, head, Dept. 
Home Economics or Robert R. Noble, Social Sci- 
ence Dept. 


National Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment—summer session. June 22-July 18, 
at Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine. Write di- 
rector, NTLGD, Leland P. Bradford, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Marysville—June 9-13. Lois R. Schulz and 
James Hymes, consultants. Write director, sum- 
mer session. 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania—Courses in family life education, 
June 10-27, Jessie Bernard; June 30-August 9, 
Roswell H. Johnson; August 11-29, William 
M. Smith, Jr. Also related courses in home eco- 
nomics, child development, nursery school ex- 
perience and family life education. Write di- 
rector, summer sessions. 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana—Guid- 
ance and Child Behavior, June 16-28. Write 
Professor Elizabeth K. Wilson. Also courses in 
Sociology of Family Life Department, June 9- 
August 2. Write Harold Christensen, 
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State University of New York, Plattsburgh— 
Marriage and Family Relations: undergraduate 
course ; also a graduate seminar, June 30-Aug. 8. 
Evelyn and Sylvanus Duvall. Write Dean Ed- 
ward Redcay. 


State University of New York—The third 
annual Marriage and Family Life Study Tour 
will sail from New York on July 8th. The sem- 
inar will study Family Life in Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, Holland, France and England, return- 
ing to the United States on September 2nd. All 
inclusive cost, $1188.00. Sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations. Academic 
credit available from the State University of New 
York or Florida State University. Leaders, Dr. 
and Mrs. Meyer Nimkoff. The seminar is lim- 
ited to twenty selected people. Write to the 
director, Eugene P. Link, State University of 
New York, New Paltz, New York. 


Texas State College for Women, Denton— 
Family Relations Workshop, July 14-19. 


University of California, Berkeley—Materials 
and Procedures in Marriage and Family Life 
Education, June 23-August 2, by Judson T. Lan- 
dis, Also related courses in sociology, psychol- 
ogy, anthropology, education and health. Write 
director, summer sessions. 


University of California, Los Angeles— 
Courses in Family Relationships: Graduate Semi- 
nar in Family Life, June 23-August 2. Write 
Dorothy Leahy, Dept. Home Economics. 


University of Chicago—Workshop in family 
life education sponsored by the Family Study 
Center, August 11-29; theme, “The Develop- 
ment of Interpersonal Competence.” Nelson 
Foote, Evelyn Millis Duvall, Anselm Strauss, 
and Chicago faculty. Fellowships available. 
Write for details to Family Study Center, 5757 
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South Drexel Ave., Chicago 37, Illinois. Ad- 
mission by invitation. Inquiries welcomed. 


University of Illinois, Urbana—Three instruc- 
tional programs at the graduate level. Work- 
shop in family life education, June 16-July 12. 
Courses in regular summer session June 16-Au- 
gust 9. Write Dr. Nellie Perkins, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Dr. B. F. Timmons, So- 
ciology Department, or Prof. Letitia Walsh, 
College of Education. 


University of Kansas, Lawrence—W orkshop 
on Family Relationships, June 9-21. Evelyn M. 
Duvall, Marjorie Cosgrove, leaders. Write 
director, summer session. 


University of Minnesota, Minneapolis—Ma- 
terials and Procedures in Marriage and Family 
Life Education, July 28-August 30. Dorothy 
Dyer. Write registrar. 


University of Oregon, Eugene—Workshop 
in Family Life Education for High School 
Teachers, June 16-27. Lester A. Kirkendall, 
Ruth Osborne, leaders. Write director, summer 
session. 


University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia— 
Course in Family Living and Sex Education, June 
29-August 1. Leaders, Frederick H. Allen, 
Howard L. Conrad and staff. 


University of Texas, Austin—Workshop in 
Problems in Family Living, June 25-July 16. 
Leader, Dorothy Dyer. Write Lucy Rathbone, 
Department of Home Economics. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg— 
Workshop on Developing a Family Centered 
Course for High School Home Economics Stu- 
dents, August 11-23. Write Martha Creighton. 

















Denver Council on Family Relations—has 
been organized as a branch of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Council on Family Relations. A constitu- 
tion has been drawn up and a series of socio- 
dramas on family relations problems planned. 
Held its first meeting January 21. President, 
Arthur Shirey; Vice Presidents, Dr. Theodore 
Salzberg and Edward Sherman; Treasurer, Rev. 
Paul G. Hansen; Executive Secretary, Hilda 
Ross, 4230 East First Ave., Denver. 

Indiana Council on Family Relations—annual 
meeting May 9-10, 1952, Butler University. 
Prof. James Peeling, Butler University ; George 
Thorman, Family Service Association, Indian- 
apolis. 

International Union of Family Organizations 
—will hold annual conference September 8-14, 
1952 at Oxford University, England. 

International Conference of Social Work 
(Sixth ))—Madras, India, December 14-19, 1952. 
Write Joe R. Hoffer, 22 West Gay Street, Co- 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 

Iowa Council on Family Relations—held an- 
nual conference November 16-17, Des Moines. 
New executive secretary, David M. Fulcomer, 
professor of family sociology, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames. gene 

Plans to set up a number of regional con- 
ferences throughout the state this spring. 

Michigan Council on Family Relations—will 
hold its annual meeting in the spring of 1952 at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, in coop- 
eration with the State Department of Mental 
Health, the State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and other agencies in a leadership train- 
ing program, which is specifically the responsi- 
bility of the Michigan Department of Mental 
Health. Annual workshop will be in September 
or October of 1952 at the Michigan Education 
Association Camp, St. Mary’s Lake, Battle Creek. 
The Committee on Family Living in the 
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Trends and Activities 


RICHARD K. KERCKHOFF 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit 


Family Life Councils 





schools had an afternoon and evening meeting 
on teaching family living for ninth grade stu- 
dents at Royal Oak on November 14, 1951. 

The Executive Committee of the MCFR and 
appointed committees are responsible for all 
these activities. For data write Dr. Stephen W. 
Mamchur, Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology, Wayne University, Detroit. 

Mississippi Council on Family Relations— 
was organized in November by National Coun- 
cil members headed by Dr. Blanche Tansil. A 
steering committee led by Mrs. Vera T. Bar- 
nett, home and family life professor in the home 
economics department of the University of 
Mississippi, was elected. 

Northern California Family Relations Coun- 
cil—secretary Brigitta Beetz, formerly of Mills 
College, is now at City College, San Francisco. 

Rocky Mountain Council on Family Relations 
—annual meeting, March 28, 1952 at Colorado 
Woman's College, Denver. Mrs. Lottie More, 
acting chairman, Room 210 State Office Build- 
ing, Denver. 

Southwestern Council on Family Relations— 
to hold annual meeting, Shreveport, La —March 
14-15, 1952. Write president, Marion B. 
Smith, Department of Sociology, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge. 

Tri-State Council on Family Relations—held 
its annual meeting Nov. 10 at New York Uni- 
versity. Elected president, Augusta J. Street; 
secretary, Grace Ford Wood, Guidance Consult- 
ant, Great Neck Schools, Great Neck, N.Y. 
New executive members are Margaret Benz, 
Mabel Lesher, M.D.; program chairman, Eu- 
gene Link. Jan. 17 regular meeting was on 
A New Approach to Family Law. Mar. 20 
meeting to be on group techniques in parent edu- 
cation. 

Merrill Palmer School—new director, Dr. 
Pauline Parke Wilson Knapp. 
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American Association of Marriage Counselors, 
Inc., 270 Park Avenue, Suite 7G, New York 17, 
New York. Professional association interested 
in establishment and maintenance of standards 
in marriage counseling field. Provides informa- 
tion services to the public and allied professions. 
Referral to qualified marriage counselors and 
marriage counseling services on written request. 
(The Association, itself, offers no clinical serv- 
ices. ) 


American Institute of Family Relations, 5287 
Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California, 
Inc. (non-profit) 1930; Paul Popenoe, director. 
Public education, research, counseling in person 
and by referral. Send for list of more than 100 
pamphlets and free sample copy of monthly 
Family Life. 

American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, New York. Sound 
publications on education for personal and 
family living, community and public health as- 
pects of social hygiene. Write for lists. 


Cleveland Health Museum, Inc., 8911 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 6, Ohio, is the sole distribu- 
tor of the Dickinson-Belskie “Wonder of New 
Life’ models on human reproduction. Life 
size, life-like, 100 items. Ask for free illustra- 
tive folder. Film strips and lantern slides also 
available. ; 


Family Service Association of America, 192 
Lexington Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. A 
federation of 250 community supported social 
casework agencies—key resources for help in 
marital and other family problems. 


Marriage Council of Philadelphia, 1422 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 


Marriage and Family Council, Inc., Chapel 
Hill, N.C. 


Massachusetts Society for Social Hygiene, Inc., 
Room 800, 14 Somerset Street, Boston 8, Mas- 
sachusetts. Personal and Marriage Counseling 
Service. Pamphlets, etc. on Sex Education, 
Marriage and other aspects of Social Hygiene. 
Lists and information on request. 
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Editorial Note 


To broaden the operating base of the 
JOURNAL the following associate editors 
have been appointed: Education—Eugene 
Link, head, department of social sciences, 
Teachers College, New York State Univer- 
sity, New Paltz, N.Y.; Research—Reuben 
Hill, research professor in marriage and 
the family, department of sociology, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Counseling— 
Robert W. Laidlaw, M.D. Ideas, outlines 
or manuscripts may be submitted directly 
to these editors or sent to the general edi- 
tor. G. H. G. 











STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933 


Of MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING, published quarterly 
at Menasha, Wisconsin, for the year 1951. 

State of Illinois es 

Comm of Cooks ** 

Before me, a Matiry Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Alice Starr, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that she 
is the Business Manager of the M ARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
LIVING and that the following is, to the best of her knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the eae manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws 
and lations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. t the names and addresses of the nublisher, editor, 
m. ing editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations, 5757 South Drexel Ave., 
Chi 37, Ill.; Editor, Gladys Hoagland Groves, Chapel! 
Hill, North Carolina; Business Manager, Alice Starr, 5757 
South Drexel Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. : ; 

_ 2. That the owner is: National Council on Family Rela- 
tions, 5757 South Drexel Ave., Chicago 37, Il. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners stockhol ers, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the company but also, in 
cases where the stockholder or security holder oapecess upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other Seery 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom suc! 
trustee is acting, is given; also that said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
st 1 and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the comenny 0 trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in_a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and 
this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or co tion has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, » or other securities than as so stated 

y him. 





5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid ibers during the twelve preceding the 
date shown above is ....... 0... sees sense se sees se eeenees 


is 
This information is required f dail lications_ only. 
: e fom daily PueticE STARR 

Sworn. to tam subscribed before me this 21st day of 


September 1 
[SEAL] ALBERT F. COTTON 


(My commission expires March 7, 1955.) 
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The Mind of a 
“MEMBER” 


New Bearings for Service to 
Home and Work Relations 
BY ALFRED D. 

& ADA ELIOT SHEFFIELD 
A study looking to group guidance as social 
education in a new vein. It deals with the 
complexities of response where persons are in 
roles which present a structure of purposive 
interaction. Its aim is not only help to employed 
elders in their om for winning the 


gs age “member minds,” 
workers 


Ht 
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oS an be home group itself by 
and parent | reno gamed for or getting 
basic learnings of “ ily 

Sok thought hee i (1) to recog- 
nize the kinds of awareness in group situations 
that stir “adjustive” “dace agp (2) 
to illustrate from zo) 
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its for social growth in work i 
view family problems as tensions in rapt 
S uh new directions of concern and 
for resources in service; and (4) to 
display certain i of help socially to 
“evaluative” thinking by a responsible group. 
$4.00 from -your bookstore, or 
EXPOSITION PRESS, 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 
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pretation, etc., should be addressed: 

Executive Secretary, National Council’ 

on Family Relations, 5757 S. Drexel 
ve., Chicago 37, Illinois. 


_ Wanted: to buy 1 or more copies of 
the Journal in the following issues, @ 
P| srpamaee eran 3, no. 4; vol. 




























Announcing . 


A SEX GUIDE 
TO HAPPY MARRIAGE 


By EDWARD F. GRIFFITH, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
Introduction by ROBERT L. DICKINSON, M.D. 


A comprehensive guide to the sexual aspects of 
marriage by an outstanding authority. Dr. Griffith 
discusses with clarity and sympathy the most suc- 
cessful approaches to and most recent oe 
about: MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY; ANAT- 
OMY AND PHYSIOLOGY; MIND AND EMO. 
TIONS; THE ENGAGED COUPLE; THE BEGIN- 
NINGS OF MARRIED LIFE; CONTROL OF 
CONCEPTION; SEX COMMUNION; SPACING 
OF CHILDREN; ABORTION; DISEASES ‘THAT 


| POINT TO AVOIDANCE OF PREGNANCY; 


MALE PROBLEMS; GLANDS AND HORMONES; 
DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT OF STERIL- 
ITY; SEX EDUCATION; ete. 


Robert W. Laidlaw, M.D. and Frances W. Dow have 
written a special chapter on marriage counseling 
in the United States. 


‘Selective bibliography; state-by-state directories of 


marriage-counseling, planned-parenthood, and infer- 
tility-treatment agencies in communities across the 
country; complete index. 352 pages. Illustrated. 


$3.00 Postpaid 


EMERSON BOOKS, INC., Dept. 42-H 
251 W. 19th St., New York 11 


The book you can 


safely recommend 


PLANNED PARENTHOOD 


A Practical Handbook 
of Birth-Control Methods 


By ABRAHAM Stone, M.D. 
and 





Norman E, Himes, Pu.D. 


Completely up-to-date and authoritative, with sections on 
Sex Anatomy « Sterility and Fertility « Contracep- 
tives e Safe Period and Temperature Method ¢ 
“Feminine Hygiene” and its Dangers e Legal aspects 
e Lists of Planned Parenthood Centers. 
“Authoritative, reliable and presents the subject 
with clarity and dignity. The physician will find it 
a most useful reference book as well as one he can 
recommend to his patients.”—DR. WILLIAM T. KEN- 
NEDY, Chairman, Medical Committee, Planned 
Parenthood Federatian 


Carefully illustrated $3.75 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th St., New York 17 








AND MARRIAGE 


A Student Manual 


By Juoson T. Lanps and 
Mary G, Lanpis 


This new Manual is designed as a com- 
panion book to “Building « Successful 
Marriage,” or any other functional text 
in marriage and family living. Based 
on the most up-to-date materials evail- 
able, it includes the following tests and 
exercises: . 


1. Self-analysis tests. 

2, Questionnaires for student research. 

8. Self-analysis term papers. 

4. Socio-dramas and role playing exer- 
cises. Be 


* 


S. Complete list of available filme. 








SUMMER WORKSHOPS 
IN MARRIAGE COUNSELING 


Sth annual introductory workshop, 
week of Aug. 4, 1952 
This will provide practical training in modern tech- 
niques of marriage and family counseling for teachers, 
clergymen, social workers, physicians, leaders of youth 
organizations, and others. Special attention will also 
be given to family life education and personality test- 


ing. 
Advanced workshop, 
week of Aug. 11, 1952 


For the first time, the Institute also offers an advanced 
course, with more intensive training and supervised 
participation in counseling. The Institute’s 22 years 
of experience are thus made available to others, in a 
unique setting. 
Either workshop may be taken alone. Fee $25 per 
week, Write for complete program. 
Paul Popenoe, Sc.D., director 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
FAMILY RELATIONS 
5267 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 27, Calif. 








For Courses In 
Marriage, The Family, Child Study 
A NEW TEXT and REFERENCE 








